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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Traratcar-square. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


LL Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or 
ARCHITECTU RE, intended for the ensuing EXHIBI- 
L ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, 

Six o'clock in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 6th of 

, after which time no work can ro received, 

y Works be received which have already been publicly 





het Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
yal Academy. 
atthe Hoyal AcagTN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Dep. Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss ; Dor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
soy package Which may be forwarded by carriers. a 

The prices 0! Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 

RT-UNION of LONDON. Incorporated by 
A Royal Charter. 
t—H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 

The Bs me year will closeon WEDNESDAY NEXT 
the sist inst. Subscribers will receive for each guinea paid, 
bsidestthe chance of obtaining a work of Art at the distribution, 
a pair of prints, the * Last Embrace,’ and the ‘ Neapolitan Wed- 

‘engraved by Mr. Charles Kolls and Mr. F. A. Heath, respec- 
tirdy, after T. Uwins, R.A., with a set of engravings in outline 
from seven of the cartoons submitted in competition for the 
premium of 5001. offered by the Cocke for an historical picture. 

4 r-square, GEORGE GODW pM.) Hon. 

March 25, 1837. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 

ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

-NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the EXHIBI- 
TIONS of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the Society's Garden, in 
the present season, will take place on the following Saturpays, 
vin May 8, June 19, and July 17; and that Turspay, April 20, is 


the last day on which the usual privileged Tickets are issued to 
Fellows of the Society. 


COcIETY O F ART &S.— 
J THE EXHIBITION OF SELECT SPECIMENS OF 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURES IS NOW OPEN, GRATUI- 
TOUSLY, every day except Sunday, between 11 and 4, at the (ireat 
Room, John-street, Adelphi. — TICKETS of ADMISSION and 
Catalogues may be had of the Members of the Society, of the Ex- 
hibitors, and of the undermentioned :— 
OXFORD-STREET: Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250, Mr. J. 
Philipps, No. 359.— REGENT-STREET: Mr, White, No. 210.— 
PALL MALL: Messrs. Graves, No. 6; an , i 
No. 13. YEW BOND 


> : . Pra ’ 

TREET: Mr, J. Cundall, No, 12.—PICCADILLY: 7 
ring, Bookseller, No. 177.—STRAND: Mr. Milledge, No. 
6; 3 Greensill, No. 148; Mr. J. Tennant, No. 14°.—FLEET- 
STREET: Mr. George Bell, No. 186; Messrs. Grant & Griffith, 
comer of St. Paul's Churchyard, Ludgate-street. 

N.B. No Tickets can be had, except by Members, direct from the 
Society's House. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The Fifty- 
Fightth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the ROYAL 
CORPORATION of the LITERARY FUND will take place on 
VEDNESDAY. May 12. 
His EXCELLENCY THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN, 
. *russian Minister, in the Chair. 
The List of Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
March 22, 1447, OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


IANOFORTE TEACHING. —A Professor, 
well and favourably known to the Public, will be happy to 
attend Private Pupils, or to make arrangements with a first-class 
"lice pre-paid, M.N., care of Mr. Betts, 262, Uxford- 
ree 

















TO PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. 
A LADY, experienced in COPYING MANU- 
A SCRIPTS, and whose writing is as legible as print, is 
villing to undertake Works of any size, at a price which will 
amply repay authors for the time and labour spared them. 
Punctuation attended to if desired.—For particulars and specimen 
owriting apply to Mr. Tho. Symons, 11, Brompton-row. Brompton. 


TOTICE TO ARTISTS.—The Room lately 
1 oceupied by the Cuinese Cottection, Hyde Park Corner, 
London, has been engaged for the EXHIBITION of the PRIZE 
PAINTINGS of the BAPTISM of CHRIST in the JORDAN, and 
will be ready to receive the Pictures on the 2nd of April. The 7th 
of April will be positively the last day for receiving the works for 
the Competition. 


ILLER'S CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS 
for APRIL, can be had on application, gratis and postage 
free. John Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 


yk EDERICK STRONG, 117, Long Acre, 
ae plandon, h holesale and Retail Dealer in Cuttings, Extracts, 








MANUENSIS, READER, or LITERARY 

A ASSISTANT.—WANTED, by a Gentleman of liberal edu- 
cation and good address, EVENING EMPLOYMENT (from 4 
P.M.) as above. He is thoroughly acquainted with the French and 
Spanish 1 nr 8 t to translate, and writes a clear 
and rapid hand. Lessons given in French and Spanish. References 
ensnerptionalie, Address B. V., 26, Mornington-crescent, Hamp- 

oad. 


stead-r 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LON DON. — Mrs. EVANS (the Widow of the late John 
Evans, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn), assisted by her Son, Mr.J.L.EVANS, 
of University College, receives BOARDERS into her House, No. 
21, Upper Gower-street. Reference is permitted to Professor Key, 
A., Head Master; Rev. R. Eden, F.S.A., Kennington, Surrey, 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; J. Wainewright, 
Esq., 3, Hyde Park-place West ; Rev. J. Hutton, L.L.D., 5, Hamil- 
ton-place, King’s Cross; J. W. Thrupp, Esq., 160, Oxford-street ; 
Rev. E, Tagart, F.S.A., Bayswater ; T. P. Warren, Esq., Highbury 
The Midsummer Term begins on 








House.— Terms, 60/. per annum, 
the 12th of April. 


’TANTED.—The Friends of a YOUNG LADY 
are anxious, from the esteem and respect they feel for her, 
to find a comfortable and respectable HOME. The reciprocal ad- 
vantages of any arrangement may be thus stated :—On the one 
side, bility o ter and position, and the capability to 
make the Lady feel at home. On the Lady’s side, there would 
exist the wish to identify herself with the family, and contribute 
to the cheerfulness of its circle. Her disposition is lively and 
amiable; she is accomplished,— music, singing, and a perfect 
knowledge of the French language being at her command. As the 
object her friends have in view (remuneration is not one) is to find 
for her a desirable home, no one need reply to this advertisement 
unless the references are most respectable, for as such will be 
given, it is only fair to state that minute inquiries will be made in 
return. The Lady is a conscientious member of the Catholic 
Church ; and the insertion of this advertisement is solely the act 
of her friends.—Address, Z. Z., Mr. J ones, Bookseller, Paternoster- 
row. 


> TAT -Ppe 
T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS and 
PRINTERS.—A GENUINE BUSINESS in the above line 
to be DISPOSED OF, such as is rarely submitted for sale by public 
advertisement. It is situated in a flourishing Borough Town, 
eg pend the advantage of a very aristocratic neighbourhood. 
"he House of Business is the principal resort of the Clergy of the 
district, with whom a considerable trade is transacted. There is 
a good Public Library, Subscription Reading Koom, and Book 
Club. The Shop is well stocked with Modern Books and Stationery, 
and the Printing Office replete with every convenience, Iron Presses 
and well selected Type. The returns are about 1,200/. per annum, 
a great proportion being for printing, for which good prices are 
obtained, and large profits realized. The proprietor’s reason for 
parting with this concern will be satisfactorily explained at a proper 
stage of negotiation. Established nearly a century. The proprietor 
would have no objection to continue in the business for a few 
months to thorough] 











introduce a successor. Amount of capital 
required, about 1,200/. The application of an_agent will not be 
attended to. Address B. Q. Re care of Mr. Joseph Thomas, 1, 
Finch-lane, Cornhill, London. 


ZSARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, 
At 34, Parliament-strect, Westminster ; 
85, King William-street, City ; 
And the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
“* A great improvement has been effected by the patentee.” 





Times. 
“The colouring gives all the appearance of highly-finished 
miniatures.”—Lell’s Weekly Messenger. 


AGUERREOTYPE at the COLOSSEU M.— 
Mr. Claudet having made an arrangement with the proprie- 

tors of the Col regs at on Easter Monday, 
Arai 5, he will OPEN another DAGUERREOTYPE ESTA- 
ISHMENT in that splendid and unique building, which will 








B 
be fitted up in the most complete and elegant manner. 


+ 


The clear 





= TO GOVERNESSES. 

\ ANTED, at Midsummer, a GENTLEWOMAN 
ING win roughly competent to TEACH MUSIC and SING- 
in_ ae ¥ bee any ” She Semniiy of a 1) 

n ea very limi number 0 uplis.—s Tess (pos 
tid) to A. B., Post Office, Amesbury, Wiltshire. 


FAMity EDUCATION.—A Head Master of 
fais = ofthe Royal Colleges of Paris, is desirous to RECEIVE 
isfamilyTWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN AS BOARDERS, 
pa See —~' Satna, Tansbed, * four. Beane ~. per 
= er information a © H. Bailliére, Foreign 
Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, Londen. . sceapmeberts. 


uae CATION.—The Lady of the Rev. H. MAS- 
TUM BERD. Vicar of Upton, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
ith en of YOUNG LADIES into her Family, to be educated 
iters.—Terms may be known on application, 
9, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London. 


¥ ‘a 
THEGERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
LADIES AELISHMENT, for a limited number of YOUNG 
ERRace. ected by Mrs. TU PMAN, Vernon House, Brunswick 
Dlanofs pri RIXTON HILL, is conducted, as far as possible, on the 
closely md ike «J family. The relation between teacher and upil 
“that th eembine the parental and filial. The maxim of Pestalozzi 
by the pee sundation of a good education can only be securely laid 
cipleof thie lous cultivation of the affections” is the ruling prin- 
te is Establishment, and the constant attention toChristian 
ot rn the performance of Christian duties, are inculcated 
sound Eeatartance. The course of instruction combines, with 
and Fren Ay ish education, a thorough knowledge of the German 
facility the Languages, for acquiring and speaking which with 
Without ere will be found all the advantages of the Continent 
¢ danger too often attending a Continental residence. 








er two 
Upton — ash 








P e of that locality will afford great advantages for photo- 
graphic operations. The admittance to the DaguerrCotype depart- 
ment of the Colosseum is to be free, and the access to it by a 
spacious staircase to a first floor, will be found very easy and con- 
venient. The Dagueretatyes Portrait Rooms, established by Mr. 
Claudet seven years ago, in King William-street, near the Adelaide 
Gallery, will continue as before. 


HOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 234, 
Regent-street.— Mr. KILBU KN begs the favour of an inspec- 
tion of these MINIATURES, which are AN. IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT UPON THE DAGUERREOTYPE, POR- 
TRAITS. The likeness taken by the photographic proces8 serves 
merely asa sketch for the miniature, which is painted yy M. 
Mansion, whose productions on ivory are so celebrated in Paris. 
They have when finished all the delicacy of an elaborate minia- 
ture, with the infallible accuracy of expression only obtainable by 
the photographic process, Licensed by the patentee. 


{DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXII.— 
4 Apvertisewents for insertion in No. 172 of The Edinburgh 
Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers by Wednesday, 
the 3ist inst. ; and Bits on or before Friday, April the 2nd. 
39, Paternoster-row, 
March 27, 1847. 











On the 3ist instant, — S = 
HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
Apert eee REVIEW, No. XCII. and LXXVIL, for 
ri Bitts and ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent on or before Monday, 
the 29th inst., the last day on which they can be received. 
Geo. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. ca 
N URRAY’S HANDBOOKS for TRAVEL- 
LERS.—Apvertisements for insertion in the present 
Year’s Issue of the Hanpnook ApvERTISER, must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 3ist instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, London, 





5 
a | from Old Books, from black letter of Henry VIII. 
to 1847, sorted into every subject that has or can be suggested, is 
now preparing a CATALOGUE, which will be found interesting 
in many respects. It will contain a long account of a Cat’s-skin. 
marked with a perfect protile of the human face, from the origina’ 
in F. 8.’s_ possession, and two other Engravings ; also a View 0 
Mr. Upeott’s House, Account of his Sale, Remarks on Collecting 
and Collections, &. &c. 1s, each, returned to purchasers. 


# HORNCASTLE’S CATALOGUE of 
+ FOREIGN BOOKS, just published, comprising NEW 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH on PORTUGUESE WORKS, 
may be had gratis on application, or by post, pre-paid, on receipt 
of ae retare stamps. Also, a LIST of GERMAN BOOKS and 
EDITIONS of the CLASSICS, much Keduced in Price.—Allk 
orders for Foreign Publications ted with titude and om 
moderate terms. 
F. Horncastle, 50, Burlington Arcade. 








P P 





Just published, 


HM Catalogue of 


German Bunks. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williams & Nargate 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
N ESSRS. ASTON, GRIFFITHS & CO. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE and COMMERCIAL AGENTS, 11, 
Mark-lane, for the Shipment of Goods, and Clearance through the 


Custom-House of Foreign Merchandize, Works of Art, Wines, 
Baggage, &c.—Insurances effected. 


QGCARBOR( JUGH.—SHARPIN’'SS CROWN 
WJ HOTEL, Espianave, toontiguons to the Saloon, Spa, and 
Cliff Bridge Pleasure Grounds).— FAMILIES who are desirous of 
visiting this “ Queen of British Watering Places” during the 
Spring of the Year, are respectfully informed that a considerable 
Reduction will be made in the usual charges at the above Hotel 
during that time.—A line the day previous will always insure 
suitable apartments. 








\OINS of the ROMAN EMPERORS.—A short 
HISTORY of the ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with 
the prices of their COLNS bearing Portraits, is just published by 
PETER WHELAN, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins, 
Medals, &c, 46, Strand, London; price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2¢., in- 
cluding his General Catalogue of Coins and Medals on sale, As- 
signats of the French Revolution for (from 5 sols to 5 livres), 1s, 
each; Brass Coins of many of the Roman Emperors, 1s. each. 
British, Saxon, and English Coins always on sale. Coins, &. 
sent by post, bought, sold, exchanged, valued, catalogued, &c. 
ty having Collections advised as to the best means of dis- 

osal, &c 
Ra. A few fine Bronze Medals of Nelson, Wellington, &c. on sale, 

YARVINGS IN w oo DD 

/ The unrivalled perfection at length attained by the Patent 
process of Carving, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public, 
at an extremely reduced price, every ible variety of Carv 
Wood for external and internal enrichments—thus substituting 
the genuine material for those numerous imitations which haye 
invariably been found fragile or unsatisfactory. 

Moulding and parvings of all kinds are thus supplied, adapted 
for Church or Library Fittings, Altar Chairs, Picture Frames, 
emneg-gieees, and every description of Gothic or Elizabethan 

‘urniture, 








Specimens may be seen and Drawings obtained at the Patent 
Wood Carving Offices, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, Ranelagh- 
road, Thames-bank. 


YARVING BY MACHINERY.— 

4 JORDAN'S PATENT.—Tayior, Witiiams & Jonpan b 
to call the attention of those interested in the cheap production o: 
carved decorations to the peculiarities of their machinery, and the 
proofs of its efficiency, which are to be found in the fact of its being 
employed at the Government workshops for the interior decora- 
tions of the New Palace at Westminster, and in the notices of the 
public press, elicited by the Exhibition of the Society of Arts. 

The Atheneum of March 6th, in speaking of the specimens of 
carving produced from Jordan's patent, says, “ These were really 
astonishing. A Bunch of Hops and Brace of Partridges were worthy 
to hang by the side of Grinling Gibbons's works. A portion of the 
Ghiberti Florentine Gates was also ver: sssful. The hi v 
employed accomplishes precisely the task assigned to the sculptor’s 
assistant. It clears away all the superfiuities, and prepares the 
object for the final touches of the artist. No matter how high the 
relief, or how low and intricate the undercutting, no difficulties 
baffle this machinery.” 

The proprictors find it to be due to themselves and to the public 
to state that they have at present only one establishment, which is 
their Machine Carving Works, Belvedere-road, Lambeth (formerly 
Coade & Sealy’s Terra Cotta Works), where specimens may be seen 
and estimates for large works obtained. 


Wy Hat ARE YOUR INITIALS ?—A BOX 

of WAFERS, whereon they are beautifully stamped in full, 
two or three letters, from superbly engraved dies, and warran 
adhesive, are supplied for 6d., or sent free and secure per post to 
any part of the kingdom for seven postage stamps. A box of 48 
Shaksperian motto wafers adapted to all the purposes ¢f polite cor- 
respondence, same pri At this establishment will be foun 
the largest and choicest selection in the country of WAFERS, 
STAMPED ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, and NOTE PAPER for 
INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC COMPANIES, and HERALDIC 
PURPOSES. STAMPING IN GOLD, SILVER and COLOUR 
RELIEF on Note Paper, Envelopes, and Wafers. 

H. DOLBY, Armorial Stationer and Die Engrayer, 69, Berners- 
street, three doors from Uxford-street. 
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CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 


CoLsur RN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE and HUMOURIST. 

G. WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SETS of 
this entertaining Magazine, from its commencement, in 1821, to 
1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt, with plates, 
73 vols. royal 8yo. for only 7/4. 15s. : or new, in 293 numbers, Sl. 15s, 
Edited ¢. bell, Theodore Hook, Sir L. Bulwer, and T. 
Hood; contains the st 3 Novels, Tales, Poems, &c. by all the 
Popular Writers of the day. 

Thi his astonishingly a set of Books can only be had of G. 
Wiis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 

N.B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis. 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Sgrserion Halls, +~ generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and 
water, in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far 
less expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— 
Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


MUSEMENT AND 
CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S 
MAGORIA LANTE RNS, with the new CH MATROPE for 
ARTIFICIAL FIRE EWORKS), and DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
ith every possible variety of Sliders, including Natural History, 
Comic, Lever, Moveable, and Plain Astronomical, Views in the 
Holy Land, Scriptural, Portraits, &. &. No. 1, Lantern with 
Argand Lamp, in a Box, 2. 12s. 6d. (no Sliders.) No. 2, Ditto, of 
larger size, 41. 48. (no Sliders.) The pees _ supplied with "Lucernal 
Microscopes and 7 Sliders, at 31s. 6d. € 
Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon — pllention to the Manufac- 
turers, CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 
London. 








INSTRUCTION. — 
improves, PHANTAS- 





Sales bp Auction. 


N BERLIN.—AUCTION of the LIBRARY 
of the late CHR. L. IDELER, D. My Royal Astronomer, 
Member of the Academies of Berlin, Paris, 
Catalogues to be had, and commissions =r H. Bailliére, 
Foreign ‘Bookseller, 29, Regent- street, Londox nm. 
AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF OF 
OF GEURGE MORANT, EsQ. DE- 


THE EXTENSIVE 
WORKS OF ART 
CEASED. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully give notice that they 
will SELL by angi at their Great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, on THURSD ‘AY, April 13th, and following 
days (by order of the Executors), 


TTHE extensive and valuable Cabinet of Italian, 

Dutch, and English Pictures; Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Drawings and Engravings ; *small Library of Books and 
Books of Prints, Bronzes, Coins, &c., formed with a true love of 
Art by that accomplished Amateur, GEORGE MORANT, Esq. 
deceased.— Further notice will be given. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON are desired 

by the Executors of the late WILLIAM COLLINS, Esq. 
R.A., to state, in cons o applications having 
been’ made to dispose of certain of the sary of that lamented 
Artist, that nothing will be sold privately ; but that the whole of 
ki a works will be SOLD by AUC TION by them, early in 











VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF BOOKS, INCLUDING A 
FIRST SHAKSPEARE. 
Messrs. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty, and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
TLON, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, March 2th, 1847, and three following days, at 1 
precisely, 
VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS; 
including Shakspeare, Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 
first impression, not quite complete — Cantus Gregorianus, a 
— manuscript of about 1,100 pages, in 2 vols. large folio— 
Manton’s (T.) Works, with Life by Harris, 5 vols. very scarce— 
Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, editio Benedictina, 13 vols. in 12— 
Shakspeare, Dramatic Works, Boydell’s splendid edition, 9 vols. 
fine copy, in russia—Moreri, Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique, 
best edition, lv vols. — Hume, History of England, Bowyer's 
splendid edition, 10 vols. in 5, fine copy; Drake, History and Anti- 
uities of York, very scarce; Solvyns, Les Hindous, 4 vols.— 
Jamilton, Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, 
4 vols. fine copy—Ackermann, History of Oxford and cambridge 
large paper—A uctores Classici Latini in Usum Delphini, complete, 
lil angles —Dodsley, Annual Register, 79 vols. uniform in calf— 
be a Bibliotheca Spenceriana and Bibliographical, Antiquarian, 
d Picturesque Tour, fine copies, in morocco. Also, valuable 
Greek and Latin Classics, Theological Works, &c. 
To be viewed the Saturday prior, and Catalogues had. 


A oe EOUS COLLECTION, 

Messrs. J.C. & 5S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, a King-street, Coyent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
ist April, at woe lock, 


[HE late Mr. WEATHERHEAD'S COLLEC- 

TION of BRITISH INSECTS and a few others ; ; also Birds 
in cases and Skins, Reptiles, Minerals, Shells, two Mahogany 
Entomological Cabinets ; a parcel of Chemical and Electrical Ap- 
paratus, including a P fate Machine, double-barrel Air Pump, 
Gasometer, Blowpipe Table, Microscopes, Daguer réotype Camera ; 
a few Coins ; Engravings, some framed; India Fans; Ivory Car 
Cases ; set of lacquered Coffee Tables ; Persian Boxes, &. &¢. 

On view the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


BOOKS, PRINTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, ETC. 
Mr. L, A. LEWIS will SELL, on TUESDAY, the 30th, and two 
following days, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
N AITLAND'S History of London, 2 vols.— 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 36 vols. — Ency: clopwedia 
Britannica, 20 vols. 7th eae ina ag hical Transactions, 18 
vols.—Latham’s Birds, 10 yols.—Ottley’s History of Engraving, 2 
vols.— Parkinson's Organic Remains, 3 vols —Burney's Voyages, 5 
vols. — Tyas’s Shakspere, 3 vols. — En vings — 600 Fenning’s 


as’s 
Spellings — 180 [Pocket Missals, rare —8 dozen Skins White Sheep 
Leather. Also some valuable Stereotype Plates. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their Rosse, 98, Fleet-street, 
n MONDAY, March 29th, a 
COLLECTION of VALU ‘ABLE ANCIENT 
and MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 
of Proofs and choice Impressions of the Works of fiemort ditin 
guis Engravers, from Designs by celebrated English an: 
oreign Masters. Also, a series of the WORKS of HOGARTH, 


in first states, 
May be viewed and Catalogues had, 











TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
T E E W N VEL §&| 

JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
CLEVELAND: a TALE of the CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Post 8yo. 


KIRHOLME PRIORY ; bn MODERN HEROISM. By 
the Author of * The Ransom.’ 3 vols. 


THE WILL; or, THE HALF-BROTHERS, 3 vols. 


Iv. Y 
SECOND EDITION OF THE DEBUTANTE; or, THE 


LONDON SEASON. By Mrs. — 3 vols. 


A POET'S BAZAAR. By HL. €. Anpersex, Author of 
*The Improvisatore, &c. 3 vols. With a Portrait and Memoir of 
the Author. 

Also, - ready, 


SMILES and TEARS; i. ‘THE ROMANCE of LIFE. 
By CHARLES Ww HITEHEAD, Author of ‘ Richard Savage,’ &. 
3 vols. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP, ie CAPTAIN MARRYAT, forming 
the new Volume of ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS and RO- 
MANCES.’ Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, 6s, 

At the end of March, 
Richard Bentley, New Or 


SANDFORD'S bay eer _ THE CHURCH, 
In 12mo. price 5 2 

VINDICATION of the CHURCH of 

LARD from CH ARGRS | bequatat against her in the 
“CHRISTIANS 8 PENNY MAGAZIN 

By tte Rev. G. B. AbrorD, M.A 
Of Brasenose College, Oxford, Curate of Church Minshull, Cheshire. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Parker, Oxford. 








n small 8vo. Sines 5s. 6d, 
SERMONS "TO THE YOUNG. By the 
Rey. C. E. KENNAWA 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, a Ww Dintsoutnen 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Sermons, preached at Brighton. 7s. 6d. 

2. Comfort for the Afflicted. Selected from 
various Authors. With a Preface by Samvet Witperrorce, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 3rd edition, 5s. 

NEW VOLUME OF REV. DR. HOOK'S ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGR 4 faghe 
This day is published, V . pr ‘ice 6s. cloth boards, 
N ECCLESIAST Ic AL BIOGRAPHY. By 
the Rev. W. F. HOOK, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 

+e V *. 1. and LL. may still be had, uniform with Vol. III. 

Lately published, by the same Author, price 10s. cloth boards, 

A Church Dictionary. 5th edition, with many 


additional sstioles, and carefully revised throughout. 
London: F. & J. Rivington; Parker, Oxford ; and T. Harrison, 
ds. 





Of whom may be had, just published, price 8d. cloth, 

The Cross of Christ; or, Meditations on the 
Death and Passion of our Bles: sed Lord and Saviour. Edited by 
WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 

Bog A superior Edition, large type, may still be had, price 3s. 
cloth 


SS >= 
] NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
| On the 3ist inst. will be published, price 1s. the Seventh N 
EALINGS WITHTHE FIRMOF DOMBEy 
AND 80. betenie Retail, and f¢ 
With Tete EER eoeee 
i ustra — y. Or y 
London: Bradb by H. Evans, 1A BROWNE 
The followi int Works will be published on the Sistina ~~ 
‘HE COMIC “HISTORY: OF ENGLAND, 
wy R. GILBERT A. 
inna Ss y a BECKETT. Illustrate yy 
TANITY FAIR,—Pex AND PENCIL Sxercnpg 
or Encuisn Socrety. No. 1V. By 
(Titmarsh). With numerous “Viiustiations” ’ Peo KERAY 


OUGLAS JERROLD'S . 
ZINE. No. XXVI SHILLING Maga. 


UNCH! or, TH E LONDON CHARIVAR} 
Part LXIX. "Price 1s. 1 ld. ‘ 
~__ London ; _ published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleetatrect 


~NEW WORK BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, 
o the 31st ng will ae or perce to be continued in Monthj 
arts, price 1s — , With numerous Il) 
Wood, ee art LV. mometens on Bed and 
N° “. 


A F A I R: 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF FNGUISH se. 

CIETY. By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of * erkins 

Ball,’ * The Lrish Sketch Book : ‘Journey from Corum to Grand 

Cairo ; y yer Diary, and the * Snob Papers’ in Peyca : ke, 

ills and Advertisements will be received at the 
the month Ones, during 
London : 
Menzies, E 








Fleet-st 
J. M'Leod, Glasgow ; J. M “Glashan, Dai ix 
Pa as ty IMPROVEMENT, 
" N ady, in 1 volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ypue “FARMERS’ FRIEND. A Record of 
Recent Discoveries, Im 


provements, and Practical Suggestions 


i published s at_ the Puxcn Office, 85, 
inburgh 





in Agriculture. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


TO PURCHASERS OF GOLD ARTICLES, 
Just published, price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
y FAMILIAR EXPLANATION of the Art 
of ASSAYING GOLD and SILVER; and its bearing 
upon the INTERESTS of the PUBLIC demonstrated ; with Con- 
siderations on the Importance of the Pix Jury ; a Review of the 
ast 2 Present State of the Goldsmith’s Trade ; and a Table, 
showing the mixture mo sterling value per ounce of every quality 
of gold that can 1 alloy 
By JAMES i Aly ATHERSTON, Goldsmith. 
London : Smith, _ Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK BY THE REY. THOMAS DALE. 
Just published, price 5s, 
Mule: GOLDER PSALM. 
Being an Exposition, Practical, Pepsin. and Pro- 
phetical, of Psalm XVI. By the Rev. THOMAS DALE. MA. 
Canon of St. Paul's, London, and Vicar of St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
By the same Author, now ready, 2nd edition, price 5s, 
The Good Shepherd and the Chosen Flock. An 
Exposition of the 23rd Psalm. 
By the same Author, | ’ 
The Sabbath Companion, First Series. 
edition. Price 6s. 6d. 3 4 " 
The Sabbath Companion. Second and concluding 
| Series, Price 6s. 
landen : 





2nd 





iste & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 





THE TEA PRODUCTION OF CHINA. 
Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 15s. 


THREE YEARS’ 


IN 


WANDERINGS 


THE 


NORTHERN PROVINCES OF CHINA, 


Including a VISIT to the TEA, SILK, and COTTON COUNTRIES. 
Also an ACCOUNT of the AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, and NEW PLANTS of the CHINESE 
By ROBERT FORTUNE, 


Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. 


Joun Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. containing upwards of 1,000 pages, closely printed in double columns, cloth, 2. 2s. 


A DICTIONARY OF 


ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL 


WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, 


PROVERBS, AND ANCIENT CUSTOMS, 
From the Reign of Edward I. 
By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A. &e. 


*,* This work, which has occupied the Editor some years, is now completed: it contains above 
bodying all the known scattered glossaries of the English Language,) forming a complete Key for the reader of th 


50,000 words, emi 
e works 


of our old poets, dramatists, theologians, and other authors, whose works abound with allusions of which explanaticns 


are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and books of reference. 


Most of the principal Archaisms are illustrated by 


examples selected from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found to be original 


authorities. 


ES S 


ON 


A Y §S 


THE 


LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
2 stout vols. post 8vo. elegantly printed, 16s. cloth. 
Joun Russer, Smity, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 
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Now ready, 


TANCRED, BY B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


ered is a brilliant book, abounding in adventure and entertainment, rich in descriptions and lively touches of 

“ It bears the stamp, moreover, of individuality. It has entertained us more than either Coningsby or Sybil— 

oan ink may stand higher in public favour. It is unquestionably the most brilliant and surprising novel of the 
wi gas.” —Alhenaeuam 


Henry Coxsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








a 7 s . 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, &c. 


NARRATIVE OF A 


JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 


By SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 


Governor in Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company's Territories i in North America. 


Henry Co.pury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
%*4* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
In 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 


0NE HUNDRED SONGS OF BERANGER, 


With Translations by WILLIAM YOUNG 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


A Romance. 


By ELIZABETH THORNTON, 
Author of ‘The Marchioness,’ ‘ Lady Alice,’ &c. 


“This story has a dash of humour in its construction, is well written, and shows that Mrs. Thornton possesses inven- 
{ye talent to amuse the whole world of novel readers.” —Britannia. 


London: CHapMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER DARCY,’ 
‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. 
ut ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Apmrrat CoriGyt and his Brothers, Caantes IX., Prince pz Conpz, CaTHr- 


nixg DB Mgpicis, MARGARET DE VALOIS, JEANNE D’ALBRET, from Original Paintings in the Collections of the DuxE 
oy SUTHERLAND and EarRL AMHERST, 1’. 10s. bound, 


THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION IN FRANCE; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘THE TWO OLD MEN'S TALES,’ &c. 
HILL-SIDE and BORDER MEMOIRS of JACQUES CC:UR, 
{RICHES ; with LEGENDS of the CHEVIOTS and the | the FRENCH ARGONAUT. By MISS COSTELLO, Author 
LAMMERMUIR. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author | of the ‘Lives of Eminent Englishwomen,’ &c. 8vo. with 
‘Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with | Portrait, &c. 14s. (Just ready. 
Lustrations, 21s. (Just ready. 


In3 vols. 8vyo. with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, by WitL1aAM and Ggorce MeasoM, 2/, 2s. bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 


AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of the ‘City of the Sultan,’ &c. 


Ricnuarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 


IN 





NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS—Now ready, in post 8vo. price 9s. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; 
Or, THE MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By the Author of ‘The Women of England.’ 


2. 
Now ready, price 5s. 6d., the Second Division of 


SIR ROBERT PEEL: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Containing 5 Portraits: —Mrs. Peel—Late Sir Richard Arkwright—C. P. Villiers—Pitt—and Canning. 


3. 
SPLENDID MARRIAGE-DAY OR BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


THE PEOPLE’S FAMILY BIBLE: 


Beautifully printed in large type, and profusely illustrated, Two royal quarto volumes, with 180 Steel Engravings, 3 large 
Maps, and a Family Register form, elegantly bound in morocco, 7/. 7s., now ready. 


Fisazn, Son & Co. Printers and Publishers, Angel-street, St, Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 





N H E BOLTON CHRONICLE 
e BOLTON CHRONICLE is now the only Newspaper 
published in Bolton, and is also the only Weekly Conservative 
Paper published in the Salford Hundred, in which are included, 
besides a number of places of lesser note, the towns of Ashton: 
under-Lyne, Bury, Bolton, Oldham, Manchester, Kochdale, and 
a which altogether contain a population of 764,654 inha- 
jitants, 
The large and increasing circulation of the BOULTON CHRO- 
NICLE constitutes it an admirable medium for Literary, Mer- 
cantile, and General Advertisements. 
Orders and Advertisements received at the Office, 9, Bradshaw- 
gate, Bolton, and by all respectable Newsmen. 


MR. anenes -— VOLUME ee — SHAKSPERE. 
welve Monthly Shilling 
(THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; 
containing his PLAYS and POEMS, from the Text of the 
Editions by Charles Knight. With Explanatory ~— and Facts 
connected with his Life and W 7. abridged from * William 
Shakspere, -  SOGrAPaY. illustrated by W. Harvey. Complete in 


One Volum 
Part I. price 1s. on the 1st of April. 
Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 








To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, price 8d. each. 
PICTORIAL LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR.— 
To meet the demand which is happily inossnsing for sub- 
jects connected with Sacred Rory, it is proposed to give, at an 
unusually low price, a work of sterling value, the production of 
one of our most learned students of Bible Literature, which has 
already formed part of‘ The Pictorial Sunday Reading Book.’ 

e wor rk in question is a carefully written * Life of Our 
Saviour,’ drawn from a close examination and comparison of the 
Four Gospels, and elucidated by an te and extensive know- 
ledge, on the part of the writer, of all those habits and customs of 
the East which are so necessary to be understood in order fully to 
comprehend the Scripture narrative. 

From the circumstances under which this work is undertaken, 
the Publisher will be enabled to illustrate it with a large number 
of beautiful Engravings, copied by our first Artists from the most 
celebrated productions of antiquity. 

The work has been carefully revised, and adapted for publica- 
tion in a separate form, and wil! make, when complete, a handsome 
volume i in small 4to. 

¢ First Part, price 8d., will appear on the Ist of April. 
Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


COMPLETION OF THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, 
THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 


With about 4,000 Engravings. Price 27s. in parts; 1/. las, 6d. 

in two handsome volumes, cloth. 
Vol. I., The Userut Arts, contains— 

The Arts contributory to Food—to the supply of Water, 

and Light—to the 

ings—to Ships an 








Fire, 
roduction of Clothing—the erection of Dwell- 
Sea Travelling—to Vehicles and Land Tra- 
velling—to Metals and their Maneiachate—to Mineral and Che- 
mical Products—to Civil Engineering—to the production of Books 
and Music, and the Arts contributory to Selenee, 
ol. The Fine Arts, contair 
ened <~ and Painting, Ancic — tand Modern. 
Uniform with the above 

PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE 
y - honed Engravings. 2 vols. Price 27s. in parts; 1/. 14s, 6d. in 
clot 

PICTORIAL 
Bible. 
in cloth. 


OLD ENGLAND; being a Pictorial Companion and Key 
to every History - England, wae 3,000 Engravipgs. 2 vols. 
Price 36s, in parts ; . in cloth. 

OLD ENG Ane WORTHIES; a Gallery of Portraits 
and Biographies: being a Sup; mplement to ‘Old England.’ With 72 
Portraits on steel, 12 coloured Engravings, and pamenous Wood- 
cuts. lvol. Price 1S. in parts; 1. 2s. 6d. in clot 

Any single part of the above works, to At 4 ‘co’ ies, can still 
be had, Covers (with appropriate ornaments in gold) for binding 
up the volumes, 2s. 6d, eac 

*y* The above works are each perfect in themselves; but for 
purposes of education, and for the instruction and amusement of 
all classes, = are invaluable as a complete series. 

C. COX, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


On the Ist of April will be eaitiched, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 


pr 
AGAN AND POPISH PRIESTCRAFT 
IDENTIFIED AND EXPOSED, AND POPERY 
PROVED TO BE SATAN’S SYSTEMIZED OPPOSITION TU 
THE } OF RED PTION. 
By the Rev. = TAYLOR, Incumbent of Hartlepool. 
Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly, 


This day is published, feap. 4to. price 12s. 
AILY DEVOTION ; or, Prayers framed on 
the suceessive C Chapters of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A, 
Perpetual Curate of Camden District, Camberwell. 

“Mr. Moore's * Daily Devotion’ is the most ‘complete work of its 
sort that we ever met with, and is perfectly adapted to accomplish 
the full design of its rev. author.”—Church end State Gazette, &c. 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


WORK | THE REV. ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
ust published, price 7s. 
EXAMPLES: in Sermons (each 
/ about six minut lone). Comin on the leading Events in 
the Lives of jAvceties an 


the Rev. ALE RED WILLIAMS, M.A. 

x continuation or sequel to the author's * Home Sermons, each 
six Minutes long,’ a point eo a been found so attractive in 
family use as to have ca th k to a second edition with 
the assistance of its own merle - ~~ tator. 


London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


SUNDAY-BOOK : 


a Companion to the 
With 1,500 Engravings. 1 vol. 


Price 20s, in parts; 1/. 4s, 














~NEW 
HRISTIAN 





In 12mo. price 3d. per Number, each pusher containing Three 
Sermons (postage~ “free, rice 5d. each N smnee), of or 2is, per 100 for 
distribution ; to be mpleted in Eight Nu: 
‘HE FA ST-DAY SERMONS, ~peesched March 
24,1847 (IN FULL). The early numbers will contain Ser- 
mons by Bishop J St. Asaph, before the House of Lords; Arch- 
deacon Dealtry, before the Duse of Commons ; Bishop of London 
at the Chapel’ Royal and St. Paul’s; also, by the Archbishop of 
Dublin ; Bishop of Norwich; Kev. Daniel Moore ; Hon. Baptist 
Noe! ev. essop; Dr. Cumming ; Rev. Robert } Mentgnenety : 
to be followed by a Series of Sermons preached on the same day by 
some of the most popular divines. 
The special attention of the religious public is earnestly solicited 
to this series of discourses on the solemnities of a great National 
Calamity, The extensive distribution of these stirring appeals to 
the conamences of our countrymen, cannot fail to be extensively 


“— 
lon James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row: and supplied to 
ain by all Booksellers, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BURKE’s HISTORY of the LANDED 


GENTRY. Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2¢. 10s, bound. 


It. 
A THIRD EDITION of HOCHE- 


LAGA. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 yols. 21s. 


Mr 

REVELATIONS of PORTUGAL at 

the CLOSE of 1846, with a Picture of the Actual State of Spain. 
By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 2 vols. small Svo. 


Iv. 

Vors. IIT. and IV. of GENERAL 
MONTHOLON’S HISTORY of the CAPTIVITY of NAPO- 
LEON at ST. HELENA, completing the Work. 


v. 
Vors. VI. and VII. of MADAME 


D’ARBLAY'S DIARY and LETTERS, completing the Work. 


vi. 

A SECOND EDITION of HORACE 
WALPOLE’'S MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE the 
SECOND. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD 
HOLLAND. 3 vols, 36s, 


Vile 
CANADA and the CANADIANS in 
1846. By Licutenant-Colonel Sir RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
2 vols. 21s, bound. 


VIIl. 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION 
of AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND, 9 vols, 


Ix. 
The SECOND VOLUME of LORD 


BROUGHAM’S LIVES of MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE. 
Royal svo. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


x. 
A THIRD EDITION of the NEME- 


SIS in CHINA, comprising a complete Account of the Late 
War. 1 vol. with Maps and Lilustrations, 12s, 


xi. 
ECHOES from the BACKWOODS. 


Ry Capt, LEVINGE. 2 yols. 21s. bound. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTO- 


CRAT, NICHOLAS L By IVAN GOLOVINE. 2 vols. 21s. bd. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 


I. 
The STORY of LILLY DAWSON. 


By Mrs. CROWE, Authoress of ‘Susan Hopley,y&e. 3 yols. 


Il. 
TEMPTATION and ATONEMENT. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


It. 
FATHER EUSTACE: a Tale of the 


Jesuits. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Au- 


thor of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &c. 3 vols, 


v. 
STRAWBERRY HILL: an Historical 


Novel. By the Author of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends.’ 3 yols. 


vi. 
CESAR BORGIA. By the Author 


gee nections’ Second Edition, Revised, with a New Preface. 
vol 


MARSTON. 


LL.D. Author of * Salathiel, 


vil. 
By the Rev. G. Croty, 


Second Edition. 3 yols. 
vill. 


The ROMANCE of WAR; or, the 


Highlanders in Spain. By JAMES GRANT, -» late 62nd 
Regiment. 3 vols. ane 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 


NEW WORKS. 


The IRISH PRIEST ; or, WHAT for 


IRELAND? 4s. 6d. 


It. 
MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition, 3 vols. 36s, 
Uniformly with Mr, Macaulay's Essays, 


1, LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
tothe EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edition.23 vols.”42s. 


2. The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS 


3rd Edition. 3 vols. Portrait, 36s. 


3. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WORKS, First Collected Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


CORRESPONDENCE of the 


FOURTH DUKE of BEDFORD. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 48s, 


Iv. 

MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, §2 Maps, 1,000 other Woodcuts, 60s, 
v. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 3rd Edition. 1,241 Wood- 
cuts, 5¢s.—SUPPLEMENT, lis, 

vi. 

WEBSTER and PARKESS ENCY- 

CLOP_EDIA of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


vir. 


TARDY’S FRENCH PRONOUNC- 


ING DICTIONARY. Corrected by J.C. TARVER. 7s, 


Vi. 
RIDDLE’S LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. 31s. 6d. 
The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s, 


Separately, 3 qhe English-Latin Dictionary, 10s, 62, 


1x, 

RIDDLES YOUNG SCHOLAR’S 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
—eml!~7, , "= tee 

Separately, { The English-Latin Dictionary; 5s, 6d. 


RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN 
DICTIONARY. New Edition. 4s, 

KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY 
LATIN GRAMMAR. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
SEWELL’S NEW SCHOOL 
SPEAKER and HOLIDAY TASK BOOK. 6s, 
SOPHOCLES. Edited by G. W. Liy- 
woop, A.M. Short Latin Notes for Students. 16s. 


ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 


Edited by G. W. LINWOOD, A.M. 14s. 


A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BAL- 


LADS. Edited by J. P. COLLIER, Esq. 21s.; morocco, 38s, 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. Mlus- 


trated byD. MACLISE, R.A. 63s.; morocco, 4/. lis. 6d. (by Hayday.) 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE. 9th Edition. Illustrations by Smirke, &c. 21s, 


SHELDON’S MINSTRELSY of the 


ENGLISH BORDER. 15s.; morocco, 30s, (by Heyday.) 


The DOCTOR, &e. Vol. VI. From 


the Papers of the late Dr. SOUTHEY. 10s. 6d. 


IIISTORICAL CHARADES. By the 


Author of * Letters from Madras.’ 5s, 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY 


(1635—1648). Produced in thestyle of the period. 4th Edition, &s,; 
morocco, 18s, (bound by Hayday.) 


The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S SY- 


NOPSIS of CRITICISMS on PASSAGES of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. VoLI. PartIl. 14s, [On Thursday next, 


MILNER’S HISTORY of the 


pw gy of CHRIST. Re-edited by the Rev. T. GRANTHAM. 
JAENISCH’S CHESS PRECEPTOR. 


Translated, with Notes, by G. WALKER. 15s. 


EPHEMERA’S HANDBOOK of 


ANGLING. Llustrations, 9s. 





= 


MURRAY’S HOME 
AND COLONIAL LIBRARY 


This day is published, post 8vo. 5s. 


OMOO; or, ADVENTURES in the 
SOUTIT SEAS. By HERMANN MELVILLE 
TYPEE: being a Continuation of his VIS 
MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. 


Author of 
IT to the 


The following ORIGINAL WORKS haye lately Appears 
in the HOME and COLONIAL LIBRARY ies 


1, 
SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, 


and SCENES from the WAR of LIBERATION jn GER 
MANY. From the German. ‘ 


By SIR ALEXAN' 
DUFF GORDON, Bart. Part L Price 2s. 6a, <A 


2. 
THE SIEGES of VIENNA, by 
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REVIEWS 


The Cine ee Gallery of British Worthies. 
Y . Cox. 

aad volume of this serial brings us to 

that department which illustrates British Bio- 

hy, as included between the middle of the 
seventeenth and that of the eighteenth cen- 
fries; and contains the ‘memoirs of Penn, 

Addison, Marlborough, W ren, Newton, and 
Defoe. It is, with the exception of one of its 
subjects, an average sample of the work at 
large ; which generally aims rather at judi- 
cious compilation than at the introduction of 
original matter, or the application of any of 
the more costly resources of literary treat- 
nent. This method is, however, occasionally 
departed from ; and the life of Newton, by the 
earned Professor of Mathematics in the London 
(niversity, is an instance in point. Mr. De 
Morgan was not a writer likely to confine him- 
wif within the range of ordinary duties; and 
he has not done so on the present occasion. 
On the contrary, he has brought to his labours 
much of that spirit of free speculation and in- 
dependent research for which he is already 
distinguished. There is reason, however, to 
yish that this spirit, whilst free and independent, 
had partaken more of that reverence which 
makes the action of the former qualities safe ; 
and that the enthusiasm of original views had 
not carried its argument so far as to transfer 
excess from one scale to the other, so as to 
reverse the error. 

The author commences his work by laying 
down a principle, which we freely recognize— 
that the biography of great men should not 
beaeulogy, but atruth; that the portrait is not 
to flatter, but reflect—to present the subject as 
it actually was,—the beauty, the blemish, the 
deformity if need be. In the opening of his 
esay, speaking of Sir David Brewster's ‘ Life 
of Newton,’ he says :— 

“This will be our chief reference on matters of 

fict. On those of opinion, particularly as to the 
social character of Newton, we must differ in some 
degree from our guide as well as from all those (no 
mall number) whose well-founded veneration for the 
greatest of philosophical inquirers has led therh to 
rgard}him as an exhibition of goodness all but perfect 
and judgment unimpeachable. That we can follow 
them a long way, will sufficiently appear in the course 
of this sketch.” 
And again, in the concluding page of the 
article, after having animadverted on what he 
conceives to have been Newton’s infirmities, he 
adds :— 

“Of the facts, where we have stated them as facts, 
weare well assured: and there can be no reason why 
the warnings, which the best and greatest of the 
species must sometimes hold out to the rest, should 
besoftened, or what is worse, converted into examples 
ofimitation by fear of opposing an established preju- 
dice, or by the curious tendency of biographers to 
alt those of whom they write into monsters of 
perfection,” 

Now this is all excellent, and would seem to 

4guarantee for that mingled firmness and 
moderation which are essential to impartial in- 
my Nothing could better predispose assent 

an the good sense of the prefatory remarks— 
or confirm it than that of the concluding ones— 
Were it not that the excellent principle which 
they involve is enunciated without being ap- 
plied. It is not merely in “ some,”’ but ina 
very oe “degree” that Mr. De Morgan, as 
Tegards the animus of his remarks, differs from 


Sir David Brewster, —so much so in fact as to 


frequentl 


though we 


at direct variance with him. Now, 
y no means implicitly defer to the 


eminent authority last mentioned on the subject, 
yet we should, ourselves, be better satisfied to 
differ from him in “‘ some degree”’ than ¢oto calo, 
—since, notwithstanding some inaccuracies and 
a tendency to eulogize, we conceive his views 
to be on the whole substantially correct. We 
should rather follow him “a long way” than 
travel in the opposite direction—as Mr. De 
Morgan, for the most part, does. It is true that 
the offences of Newton—one of “the best and 
greatest of the species” though he be—are 
‘‘warnings’’ not to be “ softened,” or, ‘ what is 
worse, converted into examples of imitation,” — 
neither is he himself to be “‘ exalted into a mon- 
ster of perfection.” But in the rebound from 
this extreme does not our author all but reach 
the other? Certainly he goes “a long way” 
towards it; and seems to us to keep, on the 
whole, too much on the sinister side of the 
mean of equity. This is evinced not only in 
the quality of his strictures, but in the space 
which they occupy. Out of forty-two pages of 
Mr. Knight’s weekly duodecimo, nearly two- 
thirds are devoted to adverse disquisitions on 
Newton’s infirmities; which, were they con- 
clusive in themselves, are a false element of the 
collective argument by reason of the undue 
ratio which they bear in point of mere bulk to 
the whole. The author seems to have forgotten 
the size of the canvas on which he had to work 
and the spectators to whom it was to be exhi- 
bited—a cabinet portrait of miniature dimen- 
sions, meant for the million :—and still intent 
on not “softening,” the reduction of his scale in 
false proportions of censure and approval is 
superadded to what we deem the artist's more 
positive miscalculations, and the blemishes are 
left unduly to predominate over the beauties. 

In forming an estimate of Newton’s cha- 
racter, this able writer has, we think, viewed 
it too much through the medium of a frigid 
Rationalism. These things are only to be 
spiritually discerned. The moral system of 
any mind in which is comprised a genius so 
vast as was that of the author of the ‘ Principia’ 
must of necessity be liable to disturbance from 
the anomalous action of that force on its social 
relations. The disturbing cause in such a mind 
often flows solely from that peculiarity of nervous 
organization which is both an essential con- 
dition and an inevitable consequence of what 
we term genius,—and is, therefore, not strictly 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the censor 
morum. It is only when the moral man is 
primarily—or at least appreciably, and in a 
substantial sense—concerned, that he can be 
called up to receive judgment in a court of 
ethics. This liability Newton has, doubtless, 
incurred. It is not so much on the question of 
fact as of degree that we have the misfortune 
to differ from Mr. De Morgan. We could have 
been content that he should reprove when 
criticizing the short-comings of Newton; but 
we wince at such disparaging expressions as 
‘oppressive,’ “unmanly,” “mean,” &c., ap- 
plied to the great philosopher. These epithets 
seem to belong rather to Flamsteed’s Catalogue 
—not of Stars, but stigmas—than to the reper- 
tory of judicial calmness upon which it is the 
learned Professor’s better practice generally to 
draw. 

We agree with Mr. De Morgan in regarding 
Newton’s fear of opposition as the source of 
most, if not all, of re infirmities. This fear, 
however, had a fountain-head higher up than 
that to which popular opinion might point,— 
and rose in the region, not of the moral, but of 
the mental man. It was originally an instinct 
of intellectual self-preservation,—an egotism of 
his brain, not of his disposition. Solitary, not 





associated thinking,—abstraction, not contro- 





versy,—was the law of his being. His spiritual 
affinities all turned inwards. He gravitated— 
to borrow the terms of his own theory—towards 
his own centre. For him there was no extrinsic 
attraction. He was too remote from the paths 
of ordinary life to be led willingly into either 
gregarious harmony or conflict. When found 
so engaged, it was because he had been im- 
pelled, not attracted, by that force of folly 
which the aggregate of atoms outside him—the 
officious Oldenburghs and Keills and Collins’s 
and the Royal Society—had created. Had 
these controversialists and busy-bodies left the 
absorbed philosopher to himself, he would not 
have opposed “ opposition,”—and thence ex- 
hibited weakness. He would have lived, if he 
might, within his armadillo’s shell of passive 
resistance. Mr. De Morgan, when speaking 
of the necessity which there was for extorting 
his works from him, justly observes—though 
we demur to his corollaries—that “ a discovery 
of Newton’s was of a two-fold character; he 
made it, and then others had to find out that 
he had made it.’’ It was precisely so. The 
discovery, in fact, was a labour of love—like 
the honey to the wild bee, pursued for itself 
alone: and had there been no Halley to soothe 
this Sybarite of the skies, and tempt him from 
his solitary banquet on his own discoveries— 
thereby becoming, as the author aptly expresses 
it, “the guardian angel” of the ‘ Principia,’— 
there is every probability that this magnum 
opus might have encountered some such fate 
as did the “Diamond” edition of the twenty 
years’ researches on Optics,—serving only ta 
point the moral of another tale of a candle and 
a dog.* This secretive tendency is just the 
reverse of Shakspeare’s spendthrift reckless- 
ness; yet both are phases of the same phe- 
nomenon—the epicurean drift of lofty intellect; 
and the prodigal bard whose feast, not his fame, 
was his felicity may be regarded as the pra 
tanto type of the acquisitive astronomer. 

In the cursory view which the author takes 
of the Leibnitz controversy, he distinctly holds 
a brief against Newton. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to say that it is not our intention to 
enter into this Chancery suit of science. We 
are convinced that Newton himself would never 
have done so but for his friends and defenders, 
from whom or by whom it was not his destiny to 
be defended. Having, however, been dragged 
intoit, he exhibited much weakness;—the more, 
perhaps, that his natural ee to wrangling 
embittered his impatience when committed to 
it. But who was strong in this controversy? 
Not surely Leibnitz, who first called Newton a 
plagiarist, and then sought to undermine his 
interests with the Princess of Wales by repu- 
diating his Theory of Gravitation and repre- 
senting his philosophical views as dangerous to 
religion. Both, and all, in this conflict, exhi- 
bited the frailty of their common nature; and 
it is a mere weighing of motes to endeavour to 
decide which was the more erring. The com- 
parative blamelessness of Newton’s life and 
the surpassing altitude of his fame, whereby 
any descent becomes more ostensible, have 
marked him out to some, as the principal 
offender :—and this is an observation which we 
think applies not only in the present case, but 
more or less in all those where Newton’s con- 
duct is impugned. 

The author, whilst treating of this controversy, 
propounds—or rather accepts—what we con- 
ceive to be a sound opinion respecting Newton 



































* We take it for granted that most of our readers are 
acquainted with the now discredited tradition of Newton's 
dog, Diamond, having been the incendiary that upset the 
light amongst his papers while he was at chapel, whereby 
many valuable MSS, were destroyed, particularly several on 
optics. 
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and the invention of the Differential Calculus. 
He agrees with Bernouilli in thinking that 
whilst Newton’s ‘ Fluxions’ prove him to have 


had the generic notion of the Calculus previous | 


to its assuming the form of a scientific language, 
he nevertheless “‘ derived from Leibnitz (without 


perhaps being aware of the extent of his obli- | 


gation) the idea of the permanent use of an 
organized mode of mathematical expression.”’ 
This is very much our own view of the case; 
and signally illustrates the supremacy of New- 
ton’s mind,—which declined the comparatively 
artizan duties of the lexicographer and gram- 
marian, and used the language of science 
already made to his hand,—and in his hand 
sufficient. Nothing can be juster than the au- 
thor’s concluding passages on this subject :— 

“He who can make existing language serve his 
purpose, never invents more: and Newton was able 
to think clearly and powerfully without much ad- 
dition to the language he found in use. The ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’ obscure as it is, was all light in Newton's 
mind: and he did not attempt to conquer difficulties 
which he never knew.” 

Newton’s misunderstanding with Locke pre- 
sents the weak side of his character in perhaps 
its most palpable form. This sample of his 
frailty is therefore in one sense its best illus- 
tration ;—serving, as it does, to exhibit under 
the magnifying-glass of an extreme case that 
union of mental anomaly with moral derange- 
ment which we conceive to have for the most part 
characterized his general infirmities. Newton, 
in fact, at this period (1693) was verging on 
insanity. A very little more pressure on him 
then—the weight of a feather—had upset his 
reason. His nervous system seems to have 
given way some months before, under the in- 
tensity of his labours. The loss of his twenty 
years’ toil by fire in 1692 was superadded—a 
severe blow at any moment to any mind how- 
ever strong in —— and sinew, but in the 
then dilapidated state of Newton’s a shock 
under which it could not but reel and totter. 
The interesting anecdote is well known of his 
being obliged, when, in 1679, he had all but 
discovered his Theory of Gravitation by Picard’s 
measure of the earth, to discontinue his calcu- 
lations and intrust them to a friend because 
his excitement on the occasion grew so over- 
powering. Newton was at this time about 
thirty-seven years of age. That his nervous 
system was so susceptible at this early stage of 
his career not only shows the original sensitive- 
ness of the intellectual fibre, but testifies also 
to the stimulating nature of his labours and the 
wear and tear which they had cost. If such 
were the diagnostics of his temperament at 
thirty-seven, what less could it be expected to 
exhibit thirteen years after—when he was up- 
. wards of fifty, and under the most aggravated 
pressure of circumstances—than the warning 
demonstrations which it in fact gave in his 
incoherent letters to Locke? His explana- 
tions afterwards to the amiable metaphysician 
are, we conceive, as clearly indicative of his 
previously deranged state of body and mind 
as they are replete with involuntary pathos. 
In his letter to Locke, he says:—“I1 had not 
slept an hour for a fortnight together,—and for 
five days together not a wink. I remember I 
wrote to you, but what I said of your book I 
remember not.” 

These inevitable sources of infirmity, then,— 
the essential susceptibility of his mental consti- 
tution and its subsequent exhaustion—must be 
regarded as largely qualifying his responsibility 
during the greater portion of his active career. 
But when, along with these, we take into consi- 
deration not alk the warfare of science which 
he had to accomplish during these critical thir- 


| post of Warden of the Mint in 1695 —two 


| which he had to fight in the same interval for a 
numerous and needy family dependent on his 
labours, and finally the mortification and heart- 
sickness naturally felt by him amidst these trials 
at the neglect which he experienced from those 
in power,—we feel that there is much in this 
important stage of his life at least not only “ to 
soften,’’ but to vindicate his conduct,—more still 
to signalize it as affording the highest exempli- 
fication of that highest of moral duties, social 
| piety. It is only too rare to find genius abdi- 
| cating in favour of the household affections. 
These observations lead us to offer a few also 
with respect to Newton’s appointment to the 


— subsequently to the period of which we 
1ave been treating. Mr. De Morgan objects to 
his having accepted an office “that required him 
to give up the glorious race in which he had 
outstripped all men.” For the purpose of com- 
pletely disposing of this objection, nothing more 
seems necessary than simply to repeat the burden 
of the last few lines;—the broken health, spirit 
and fortunes of Newton all touching on that 
crisis which menaced the most disastrous result. 
No one, as far as we know, questions either of 
the first two facts :—but Mr. De Morgan disputes 
the last. He says Newton had “ what in those 
days was a very good provision for an unmar- 
ried man.” Sir David Brewster, on the other 
hand, insists that it was a “very scanty” one. 
Supposing that we take the mean of these two 
versions, and place it against the needy family 
of this unmarried man’s establishment, would it 
not lose its character of a sufficiency? Had it 
even been the best of the three, could it have 
been regarded as a permanent one for this 
needy family? Was it not, with the exception 
of about 80/. per annum of private patrimony, 
certain to be temporary,—and the more pre- 
carious, owing to the critical state of Newton’s 
health, both bodily and mental, at the time? 
When the author expresses dissatisfaction with 
Newton for “ giving up the glorious race,” he 
seems to forget that possibly the question was, 
whether the race was not likely to give up the 
runner had he continued running. Mr. De 
Morgan says that— 

“The position of his family, which was far from 

well off in the world, is the only circumstance 
which can palliate his giving up the intellectual ad- 
vancement of all men, ages, and countries, to trifle 
away his time about the king’s business.” 
How far Newton would have promoted “ the 
intellectual advancement of all men, ages, and 
countries,” had he not “given up his glorious 
race” ‘to trifle with the king’s business,” is a 
problem not to be solved mathematically. We 
fear that Newton, during the two or three 
years he might have continued to languish on 
as a labourer, would, instead of figuratively 
“‘ trifling with the king’s business,” have really 
trifled with that of “all men, ages, and coun- 
tries’ —and then been consigned to either a 
lunatic asylum or a churchyard. As it was, 
like many persons of weakly constitution, re- 
cruited when raised above adversity, he lived 
to an advanced age ; and after his acceptance 
of the Mint, continued to enlighten mankind, 
so far as a mind exhausted by previous intel- 
lectual gestations—at every period of which an 
armed Minerva was born to the world—could 
have been well expected to do. 

On another occasion, when speaking of the 
necessity which existed for extorting his works 
from Newton, Mr. De Morgan says :—“ A man 
who could write the ‘ Principia,’ and who owed 
his bread to a foundation instituted for the pro- 
motion of knowledge, was as much bound to 
write it as we are to thank him for it when 
written.” Now, if this utilitarian doctrine of 





teen years, but also the domestic battle of life 


*‘ owing his bread” be applicable to Newton as 





regards a college, a fortiori it is applicab] 
him as regards the State of which that coll “ 
is the et We can accept neither pro 
sition without insisting on the reciprocal objj 
tion under which both state and college lie 
pay in return their debt of bread for the em 
ficence of genius which has added hew reals 
of knowledge to their empire. The Governm 
of Queen Anne did this ina degree by giving x 
tonthe office of the Mint; and Newton ie 0 
be reproached for accepting this frugal sais 
for his immortal labours. It was not his 

but the State’s, that the provision thus set 

for him lay for the most part outside the 

of his previous labours. In this, his prede. 
cessor, Tycho Brahe—who enjoyed the prince} 
liberality of his sovereign, and after the latter, 
death, of the Emperor Rodolph—was farmore for 
tunate. Indeed all his great forerunners of the 
preceding age—not only the illustrious Dane 
but Copernicus, Galileo, &c.—were, with na 
exception, early lifted, in a pecuniary sense 
above the struggle of life. Kepler alone was 
left unaided and forlorn,—and perished in con. 
sequence at the age of fifty-nine; that is, when 
he was about half-a-dozen years older than 
Newton was when saved from a similar fate } 
the timely, though accidental, friendship of 
Lord Halifax. His contemporary Leibnitz 
himself found patrons and protectors from the 
first; and held, not only dignified appointments 
but liberal pensions, also, from the Elector of 
Mentz, and afterwards from the Princes of 
Brunswick and from Peter the Great. He 
sessed some private patrimony, too,—with no 
family annexed, whether needy or otherwise, to 
absorb it. 

We must for the present stop short at a point 
where we are, unfortunately, at variance with 
an author whose earnestness and ability alike 
command our respect. But we shall return to 
the subject ;—with the view both of touching on 
the Flamsteed Controversy and of furnishing 
some extracts from Mr. De Morgan’s biographi- 
cal sketch, containing specimens of his powers 
more in unison with our own views than those 
to which our remarks have been already 
limited. 





The New Year's Cake. A Fantastic Symphony.— 
[ Le Gdteau des Rois, §c.] By M. Jules Janin, 
Paris, D’Amyot; London, Jeffs. 

Notun, from time immemorial, has furnished 

pleasanter entertainment to the student of 

‘‘manners, modes, attire’ than the first imita- 

tions of national fashions, in literature, art, or 

housewifery, by neighbouring friends, or enemies, 
as may be. Thus, even when their themes are 
the most serious, we can no more read our con- 
temporary writers of German-English with un- 
mingled sobriety than we could have listened 
to a pathetic anecdote narrated by Scott’s pro 
fessed imitator, Mr. Terry of the Adelphi, without 

a disposition to smile. Thus, we cannot un 

moved recall the first attempts of John and Mw. 

Bull to garb themselves in the French fashion, 

when the continent was thrown open after the 

war.—Thus, a foreign horse-race has a delicious 
comicality for us even to this day—far though 
our neighbours have advanced beyond the pro 
ceedings of the Lauragais’ and others who 
introduced “manly sports @ /’ Anglaise’ into 

France.—Nor have we forgotten bow Ma 

dame de Boufflers ordered up “ bot rolls and 

melted butter” in the midst of one of her exqur 
site dinners, to please the English—or how the 
footman of Madame de Bocage blew down the 
spout of the teapot “ which would not draw, 

for the delectation of Dr. Johnson. When we 
say —fancifully—that this ‘Cake with the 
bean in it’ isa Janinesque pendant to the turkey 





which Scrooge the penitent sent up to Camden 
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=, one Christmas Day—and of the pailful 

f fip which Mrs. Chickenstalker produced in 
rn A of the nuptials of Miss Veck—or more 
jainly explain that itis a French Christmas book 
P it will be at once understood in what manner 
gebare been reminded of the “ configurations” 
‘ust adverted to on the present occasion. The 
confection is welcome, as throwing light on dif- 
ferences of national humour. “ Boz himself, 
shen presiding at some banquet of Beneficence, 
is not more dissimilar to the author of ‘ L’Ane 
Mort? when writing a feuilleton in his own 
‘qrnal on his own wedding-day, than this 
‘Fantastic Symphony’ is unlike ‘The Chimes’ 
or ‘The Cricket on the Hearth. ; ; 

M, Janin gives us no story over which sighs 
sre to be sighed and tears shed. If attention 
be kept awake from the Alpha to the Omega 
of this little book, it is by the brilliancy, im- 

rtinence and egotism of its style—not by 
the slightest interest taken in the narrative. 
No modern writer discourses de omnibus rebus 
yith such an untiring prodigality of words, fan- 
tasies, images and allusions as M. Janin. He 
is well nigh as much entangled by the crowd of 
his own thoughts as Keats was when he set 
himself down to paint a picture,—or Prof. Wil- 
gn, When bound for Rhapsody! In the first 
notes of his ‘ Fantastic Symphony,’ he affects 
merely to prelude, in answer to those who have 
pecs Poy like poor John Clare, that 

Poesy is on the wane, 
They shall not find her haunts again. 





“Qur poetry,” cries Jules, “is in our novels!” 
—and, therewith, he dashes into the midst of | 
an extravaganza, his fancy feeding itself as he 
proceeds, ‘* Our poets,—who are they, you | 
ask?” says he. ‘George Sand—the Author of | 
the ‘ Mystéres.’”” 

Shall we pass from them to Paul de Kock ? he | 
continues, with an extra fling of random insouciance. 
“For shame!” say you. No, no, friend Fabius !— | 
not so loud a “for shame !” Thissame Paul de Kock | 
—I[am sorry for you, harmonious poets !—is a man 
loved by the people. They read him: and more, 
were we to enter into any one of the sovereign man- 
sons where the destiny of nations is decided, you 
would find (hide your face) this Master Paul, lurking 
under the emblazoned cover of august portfolios ! | 
This Bohemian (you say ’tis a shame !) insinuates | 
himself slyly into the company of the Duchess 
and of the Porter. He is in the salon—in the 
sable. His first chapter will smell of patchouli— 
his last of the Corporal’s tobacco. What is more, 
it is known that he was the comfort of life to 
the Holy Father, and figured in the library of the 
Vatican, * * “ How does Paul de Kock 2” ask the 
English of his Majesty Louis Philippe. “Tell me 
tome news of my son....i/ Signor Paulo di Kocko,” 
sid Gregory the X VI. to M. de Lamartine. 

We can imagine M. de Lamartine’s horror at 
the promulgation of the above charming fact. 
The Symphonist’s spirits rise as he goes on. A 
veek or two since we were suggesting the 
author of ‘Monte Christo’ to M. Janin as a 
subject, little dreaming that it was “done ere 
we bade.” Was ever prosaic trial so poetically 
shadowed forth ?— 

At this moment of writing, (continues M. Janin,) 
hile my pen and fancy run on together, France 
8 calling on all its echoes for its great enchanter, 
Merlin,—its true prophet, its inspired Mahomet,—its 
Master of the Wonderful Lamp. Where is he ? 

"hat has become of him? What have they done 
vith him? Give me back my waking dream of 
‘very morning !__my hope of every evening !—my 
Atolpho who conducts me to etherial regions. Give 
me back the active drama, the living drama, the 
real drama; give me back my poet, my phantom, 
ny hippogryph, whose flight conducteth me into 
dream-land. 


More “ Give me-s” follow—almost as many 
and far-fetched as the “ Ove-s” and “ E questo-s” 
of Luigi Pulci (4th. No. 954, p. 148]. Then 
‘ames 4 more sober adjuration of M. de Balzac, 





—as befits that writer’s more temperate style. | 
But the grand jet d’eau with Gold and Silver 
Showers—the Flower-pot of many Flower-pots 
—the firework which shall open out into “all | 
Paradise” as it goes exploding on—is yet to | 
come. ‘The readers of the Atheneum would | 
think us crazy were we to translate M. Janin’s 
appeal to arms with which it begins. He calls 
on all the kingdoms of the earth—blows every | 
possible trumpet—beats every imaginable drum 
—marshals every standard that herald ever 
blazoned; and then, ‘‘Come one, come all’! 
cries Janin, in his transport of enthusiasm,— 
But announce only at the corner of the Rue 
Richelieu, or, better still, at No. 6, Rue de la Paix, | 
“La Quiquengrogne,” by M. VICTOR HUGO, 
and the strife shall be suspended ; and the protocol 
makers become silent; and armies quit their ranks to 
embrace each other in a universal enthusiasm. A 
truce! Back with your sceptres to their cases of tin; 
back with your swords to their scabbards of Macin- 
tosh, O ye Kings of Europe! Back with your pro- 
tests and counter-protests into the archives already 
filled, O ye Diplomatists! Let us read to day ‘ La 
Quiquengrogne,’ and, if needs must be, we will fight 
to-morrow! Here is the reign—the true reign of the 
novel. * * * Gainsay it who will, M. Ilugo rules 


by the tale he promises us as much as by the tales | 


he has given us. 

Enough: the reader need not now be told 
how different is M. Janin’s ‘ Fantastic Symphony’ 
from the memorable Cricket and Kettle Duet at 
Mistress Peerybingle’s fireside,—which attracted 
so much surprise in well-regulated critics, and 
has given birth to so many bad imitations by au- 
thors more unscrupulous than original. Though 
the above—which is freely paraphrased rather 
than exactly rendered—comes from the Pre- 
amble, it is a fair specimen of the ‘Cake.’ The 
steps by which a poor child who owns a magic 
lantern is conducted by a Faéry through the Paris 
of 1846 will amuse those who know the French 
city and recollect the local events of the es 
twelvemonth. We despair of giving any clear 
idea of either M. Janin’s plan or execution ; 
since his tale contains hardly a passage which 
without note or comment would speak clearly 
to the uninitiated. Whether this superabundance 
of allusion be wise or otherwise is a matter 
not worth disputing; but it indicates, at any 
rate, a fertility and readiness on the part of the 
writer which entitle him to worthy mention in 
the annals of what may be called arabesque 
authorship. 





The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O’Brien: a 


With 
Dublin, 


Tale of the Wars of King James. 
Illustrations by Halbot K. Browne. 
M‘Glashan. 


Ir is one of the oldest aphorisms in political 
philosophy, that the condition of a country 
cannot be understood without a careful study 
of the circumstances by which its social state 
was formed. The perplexities which Ireland 
has caused to English statesmen are owing in 
no small degree to the misrepresentation of 
English historians, who, in this instance, have 
been more anxious to establish a case than to 
discover truth. The clever tale before us brings 
under notice the concluding scene of the great 
historical drama which established the Crom- 
wellian settlement and Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland; and a brief survey of the preceding 
parts of the performance is desirable before we 
glance at the finale. 

The Settlement of Ulster by James I. was 
the result of an act of proscription utterly in- 
defensible. Under pretext of a conspiracy 
never established by trial or investigation, six 
entire counties were forfeited to the Crown; 
and the rights of the inferior tenants, who were 
not even accused of sharing in the alleged 


i . - 
minister. 


the confiscation. James conferred those estates 
on English and Scotch settlers; who treated 
the native Irish as aliens and enemies,—com- 
pelling them to seek refuge from the tyranny 
of their masters in the bogs and forests. In 
the reign of Charles I., Strafford made an 
attempt by fictions of law to effect a similar 


| confiscation in Connaught; and he would in alk 


probability have succeeded had not the in- 


| vasion of the north of England by the Scots 


compelled the King to recall his unscrupulous 
Charles capitulated to his Scottish 
subjects, and gave them securities for the main- 
tenance of their properties and their religion. 
The Irish, who had more grievous wrongs to 
redress, resolved to imitate the example of the 
| Scotch; and took up arms in Ulster to recover 
| the lands from which they had been driven. 
| Thus commenced the great struggle of 1641, 
—which was partly a civil war and partly a 
| Jacquerie. It combined the horrors of both. 
Cruel massacres were perpetrated on both sides ; 
and it is now hardly possible to determine which 
may the more justly plead the miserable excuse: 
of retaliation. The Protestant historians of the 
period record and exaggerate the violent deeds 
of the Catholic insurgents,—but say nothing of 
| those perpetrated by their own party; and the 
| Catholic historians similarly exaggerate Pro- 
testant massacres of the peasantry, and simi- 
| larly disguise all circumstances of provocation 
and retaliation. Thus, in England the mas- 
sacres of 1641 are universally understood as 
the slaughter of unoffending Protestants by 
infuriate Catholics,—while, on the Continent, 
the Catholics are as universally described as 
the victims and the Protestants as the unpro- 
voked murderers. 

The Civil War exhibited a strange variety of 
parties in Ireland. There were the native Irish 
eager to recover the lands of their ancestors ; 
the Catholic Lords of the Pale, descended from 
the Anglo-Norman invaders, and retaining their 
hereditary suspicions of the conquered race ; 
the Protestant Lords of the Pale, who had 
sought favour with the Court by supporting the 
Reformed Episcopal Church; a small Papal 
party anxious to restore the sovereignty of the 
Pope over Ireland—which had been recognized 
by every English monarch up to the time of 
Henry VIII.; the Puritan-Royalists, descended 
from the mixture of cavaliers and buccaneers 

to whom Elizabeth had ceded the vast for- 
| feitures of the Desmonds; and last, and least 
of all, was a Puritan party attached to the 
| cause of the English Parliament. But this last 
party held its existence by the jealousies, the 
| mistrusts and the adverse interests which pre- 
vented any union between the others; and 
being joined by Cromwell, it finally pre- 
| vailed. 

The army which Cromwell led to Ireland 
was composed of the wildest fanatics in the 
Parliamentary forces,;—men who would have 
baffled all his projects had they remained in 
England. They were at first unwilling to em- 
bark ; but their enthusiasm was roused by the 
crafty declaration that they were, like the 
Hebrews, a chosen race, destined to extirpate 
idolatry, and that Ireland was their appointed 
Canaan. They accepted the precedent, and 
acted faithfully up to the model. They con- 
quered,—butchered until they became weary of 
slaughter,—and made those whom they spared 
“‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.”’ 

The Royalist Puritans and the Cromwellian 
conquerors had too much in common not to be 
drawn together when the latter had been set- 
tled on the Irish estates with which they were 
rewarded. They saw the weakness of Richard 
Cromwell; and before the Protectorate of Eng- 
land was overthrown tendered their conditional 








treason of the superior lords, were included in 
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——— . 
‘to his story one of the best comic legends 
. we have ever seen from ‘the land of 
the West.” It is too long for extract ;—but its 
nora] conclusion is too good to be lost :— 
« An’ so, Misther Goslin, you see to a monsthera- 
. be the mains iv this story, that it’s oftentimes 
ben's a power iv good fright goes for nothin’—and 
dale more holy wather scatthered, than there’s 
. te occasion for; an’ take warnin’ by Larry the 
ee er, an’ don’t be frightened out iv your fun, nor 
mannin’ blindfold into dacency an’ religion, before 
you know the rason why.” 
for the legend itself the reader will find it 
gorth while to refer to the volume. 






















Tonered; or, the New Crusade. By B. Dis- 
raeli, Esq. 





(Second Notice.} 
4s we last week indicated, Tancred closes 
geounts with that “ poor, dear, middle- 
, deserving, accomplished, pedantic, and 
instaking governess, Europe” (as ‘ Esthen’ 
th it) at the end of the first volume. ‘ The 
broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount 
Olivet” at the beginning of Chapter the First, 
Volume 2:—and from this point we are in 
the rare land of the East,’’ among its won- 
ders and mysteries. Waiving the question how 
far that may or may not be a poor and meagre 
imagination which without pyramids, palm- 
trees, camels, turbans, and minarets can find 
no field for thought nor arena for energy— 
how far such a champion as Tancred, who 
commands a special lighting-up of the Holy 
Sepulchre, differs from a child wandering 
about behind the scenes of a theatre, to whom 
the vases are all true gold, and the tall | 
trees entwined with roses real: casting away, 
in short, all sober sense and seriousness, let us 
freely give ourselves up to the tale-teller; 
who becomes, whenever it pleases him, as 
lyrical as he was in ‘ Alroy ;’ as extravagant as 
when he wore Essper George’s suit of motley ; 
as pompously prophetic as in the ‘ Revolu- 
tionary Epick ;” as superabundantly dramatic 
asin the strongest scene of ‘ Alarcos.’ In short, 
nobody need proceed with the romance of 
Tancred’s life—after he parts from Lady Bertie 
and Bellair—who is not prepared to “go all 
lengths” and accept every conceivable impro- 

bability. . 

Ducal caution will not permit the heir of 
Bellamont to travel without his suite. Accord- 
ingly, a clergyman, a physician, and a led cap- 
tan are pinned to him. Of these Tancred dis- 
embarrasses himself with the utmost coolness 
assoon as he arrives at Jerusalem ; giving him- 
self up, in ay tee to his Italian attendant, 
Baroni,—who describes, somewhat drily, the 
manner in which the several members of the 
party contrive to find for themselves entertain- 
ment and occupation :— 

“Be not alarmed, my lord; they are amused. 

colonel never quits the consulate; dines there 
every day, and tells stories about the Peninsular war 
and the Bellamont cavalry, just as he did on board; 
Mr. Bernard is always with the English bishop, who 
isdelighted to have an addition to his congregation, 
¥hich is not too much, consisting of his own family, 
the English and Prussian consuls, and five Jews, 
vhom they have converted at twenty piastres a-week ; 
but I know they are going to strike for wages. As 
for the doctor, he has not a minute for himself. The 
governor's wife has already sent for him; he has been 
admitted to the harem; has felt all their pulses 
Without seeing any of their faces, and his medicine 
chest is in danger of being exhausted before your 
lordship requires its aid.” ¥ 

Meanwhile, Tancred slips away to Bethany— 

8 asleep in an enchanted garden, with “a 
countenance which in the sweet dignity of its 
blended beauty and stillness might have become 






























































such a Lady! 





én archangel’’—and is surprised thus sleeping by 


They fall into love and theology at 


first sight; discuss Mariolatry (as the jargon of the 
day styles it) and other matters no less serious ; 


and afterwards dine together off tortoiseshell 
and mother-of-pearl dishes served on trays of 
ebony by “little grinning negro pages.” 
his way home to Jerusalem, Tancred is crossed 
by the one creation in the book—since all the Lon- 


On 


doners in the first volume, it is already rumoured, 
are as clearly referable to originals among Mr. 
Disraeli’s friends and enemies as the personages 
in ‘ Henrietta Temple’ or ‘Coningsby.’ Emir 
Fakredeen of Lebanon, however, can hardly 
be a full-length, or silhouette, or daguerréotype 
of Lord This or Sir That or Mr. T’other. How 
far he may be true to life, we leave Mr. 
Milnes, Mr. Warburton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and other expert Orientalists to determine. In 
any case, he is true to humanity—a Being of the 
Mind; complete, substantial, selfish, self-sufti- 
cient, attractive, intriguing, childish, cunning, 
imaginative, capricious ;—for whose coming we 
wait—whose talk persuades us—and whose stra- 
tagemsamuseus. Heisasdeepin debt,and as deep 
in expedients to escape its pinching consequences, 
as any of the rare phalanx who figured in ‘The 
Young Duke.’ Having “a protested bill or 
two” to provide for, he hits upon the idea of 
satisfying a principal creditor by throwing in 
his way “the brother of the Queen of England’ — 
who was to draw on banker Besso for the golden 
lions on the steps of Solomon’s throne! And 
as Tancred must needs go tosee Mount Sinai, the 
Emir manages thata predatory tribe shall pounce 
upon him and bear him, bound, to the Sheikh 
Amalek. But the Sheikh—like Monto Christo’s 
ally, Luigi Vampa,—robs like a gentleman. The 
detention turns out to be only one adventure 
the more. Emir Fakredeen—like Rashleigh in 
‘Rob Roy’—is compelled by the Die Vernon 
of Bethany to “turn up” for the purpose of 
undoing the mischief he had done. He be- 
comes fascinated ‘“‘by the Queen’s brother,” 
and they run up a huge intimacy. The Sheikh 
is kingly and civil. Even Tancred’s body- 
guard—two English servants (when ever before 
had Crusader two valets to tie his neckcloth or 
scent his cambric pocket-handkerchief ?)—do 
not fare uncomfortably :— 

“At this moment there was some little disturbance 
without the tent, which it seems was occasioned by 
the arrival of Tancred’s servants, Freeman and True- 
man. These excellent young men persisted in ad- 
dressing the Arabs in their native English, and, 
though we cannot for a moment believe that they 
fancied themselves understood, still, from a mixture 
of pride and perverseness peculiarly British, they 
continued their valuable discourse as if every word 


the sheer stupidity of their new companions. The 
noise became louder and louder, and at length Free- 
man and Trueman entered. 
‘and how have you been getting on !’—‘ Well, my 


sneer; ‘we have been dining with the savages.’ 
‘They are not savages, Freeman.’—‘ Well, my lord, 
they have not much more clothes, anyhow; and, as 
for knives and forks, there is not such a thing known.’ 
—‘As for that, there was not such a thing knownasa 
fork in England little more than two hundred years 
ago, and we were not savages then; for the best part 
of Montacute Castle was built long before that time.’ 
—‘I wish we were there, my lord..—*‘ I dare say you 
do: however, we must make the best of present cir- 
cumstances. I wanted to know, in the first place, 
whether you had food; as for lodging, Mr. Baroni, I 
dare say, will manage something for you; and if not, 
you had better quarter yourselves by the side of this 
tent. With your own cloaks and mine, you will 
manage very well.’—‘ Thank you, my lord. We have 
brought your lordship’s things with us. I don't know 
what I shall do to-morrow about your lordship’s 


boots. The savages have got hold of the bottle of 


blacking and have been drinking it like anything.’-— 


told, or if not apprehended, was a striking proof of 


‘Well,’ said Tancred, 


lord, I don’t know, said Freeman, with a sort of jolly 


other things to think of now.\—‘I told them what it 
was,” said Freeman, ‘ but they went on just the same.’ — 
‘Obstinate dogs!’ said Tancred.—‘ I think they took 
it for wine, my lord,’ said Trueman. ‘I never see 
such ignorant creatures."—‘ You find now the advan- 
tage of a good education, Trueman.’ ‘ Yes, my lord, 
we do, and feel very grateful to your lordship’s 
honoured mother for the same. When we came 
down out of the mountains and see those blazing 
fires, if I didn’t think they were going to burn us 
alive, unless we changed our religion. I said the 
catechism as hard as I could the whole way, and felt 
as much like a blessed martyr as could be.’—‘ Well, 
well,’ said Tancred, ‘I dare say they will spare our 
lives. I cannot much assist you here; but if there 
be anything you particularly want, I will try and 
see what can be done.’ Freeman and Trueman 
looked at each other, and their speaking faces held 
common consultation. At length, the former, with 
some slight hesitation, said,‘ We don't like to be 
troublesome, my lord, but if your lordship would ask 
for some sugar for us—we cannot drink their coffee 
without sugar.’ ” 

In a few days Tancred is ‘“ enlarged”—al- 
lowed to go to Sinai: and is attacked on the 
way by a new enemy—no Sheikh this time, but 
sickness—a raging fever. ‘This comes to the 
knowledge of “ the beautiful daughter of Besso.”’ 
She arrives at the crisis; and, like Christabel’s 
mother, makes ‘a wine of wild flowers,’’ which 
procures sleep for the new Crusader, and saves 
his life or reason—possibly both. By the good 
management, also, of this 

—second Queen of Sheba in her craft, 

Tancred gets off on very easy terms; and starts 
for the Castle of Canobia on Lebanon, with the 
Emir; who hopes to make his new friendship 
with Queen Victoria's brother “ pay” in further- 
ance of his political schemes and in relief of 
his financial disorders! There are jolly doings 
of their rough kind at Canobia, in honour of 
the guest; firing Ot guus, a hunt, and a grea 

dinner—not so delicate, quite, as the Lady 0 

Bethany’s, but by no means a despicable repast. 

“The kitchen of Canobia was ona grand scale, 
though simple as it was vast. It was formed for the 
occasion. About fifty square pits, some four feet in 
length, and about half as deep, had been dug on the 
table-land in the vicinity of the castle. At each 
corner of each pit was a stake, and the four supported 
a rustic gridiron of green wood, suspended over each 
pit, which was filled with charcoal, and which yielded 
an equal and continuous heat to the animal reposing 
on the gridiron: in some instances a wild boar, in 
others a sheep—oecasionally a couple of gazelles. 
The sheep had been skinned, for there had been 
time for the operation; but the game ha‘! only been 
split open, cleared out, and laid on its back, with its 
fect tied to each of the stakes, so as to retain its 
position. While this roasting was going on, they 
filled the stomachs of the animals with lemons 
gashed with their daggers, and bruised pomegranates, 
whose fragrant juice, uniting with the bubbling fat, 
produced an aromatic and rosy gravy. The hunts- 
men were the cooks, but the greatest order was pre- 
served; and though the Emirs and the great Sheikhs, 
heads of houses, retiring again into their divans, 
occupied themselves with their nargillies, many a 
Mookatadgi mixed with the servants and the slaves, 
and delighted in preparing this patriarchal banquet, 
which indeed befitted a castle and a forest. Within 
the walls they prepared rice, which they piled on 
brazen and pewter dishes, boiled gallons of coffee, 
and stewed the liver of the wild boars and the gazelles 
in the golden wine of Lebanon. The way they dined 
was this. Fakredeen had his carpet spread on the 
marble floor of his principal saloon, and the two 
Caimacams, Tancred and Bishop Nicodemus, Said 

Djinblat, the heads of the houses of Djzebek, Talhook 
and Abdel Malek, Hamood Abuneked, and five 
Maronite chieftains of equal consideration, the emirs 
of the house of Shehaab, the Habeish, and the El- 
dadah, were invited to sit with him. Round the 
chamber which opened to the air, other chieftains 
were invited to spread their carpets also; the centre 
was left clear. ‘The rest of the Sheikhs and Mooka- 





‘Never mind my boots,’ said Tancred ;* we have got 


tadgis established themselves in small parties, grouped 
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rs — 

in the same fashion, in the great court and under the 
arcades, taking care to leave free egress and regress 
to the fountain. The retainers feasted when all was 
over in the open air. Every man found his knife in 
his girdle, forks were unknown. Fakredeen prided 
himself on his French porcelain, which the Djinblats, 
the Talhooks, and the Abunekeds, glanced at very 
queerly. This European luxury was confined to his 
own carpet. There was, however, a considerable 
supply of Egyptian earthenware, and dishes of pewter 
and brass. The retainers, if they required a plate, 
found one in the large flat barley cake with which 
each was supplied. For the principal guests there 
was no want of coarse goblets of Bohemian glass : 
delicious water abounded in vases of porous pottery, 
which might be blended, if necessary, with the red 
or white wine of the mountain. The rice, which had 
been dressed with a savoury sauce, was eaten with 
wooden spoons by those who were supplied with these 
instruments; but in general the guests served them- 
selves by handfuls. Ten men brought in a frame- 
work of oaken branches placed transversely, then 
covered with twigs, and over these, and concealing 
everything, a bed, fully an inch thick, of mulberry 
leaves. Upon this fragrant bier reposed a wild boar; 
and oneach side of him reclined agazelle. Their bodies 
had closed the moment their feet had been loosened 
from the stakes, so that the gravy was contained within 
them. It required a most skilful carver not to waste 
the precious liquid. The chamber was filled with 
an invigorating odour as the practised hand of Habas 
of Deir el Kamar proceeded to the great perform- 
ance. His instruments were a silver cup, a poniard, 
and a hand-jar, Making a small aperture in the side 
of the animal, he adroitly introduced the cup, and 
proportionately baled out the gravy to a group of 
plates that were extended to him; then, plunging in 
the long poniard on which he rested, he made an 
incision with the keen edge and broad blade of the 
hand-jar, and sent forth slice after slice of white fat 
and ruby flesh.’’ 

From Canobia Tancred moves on to Damas- 
cus; where he again meets Eva of Bethany, in 
the midet vf a family party including her be- 
trothed husband Hillel Besso. He is present, 
too, at the Feast of Tabernacles; the descrip- 
tion of which is one of the most brilliant pas- 
sages in the book.— 

“It is easy for the happier Sephardim, the Hebrews 
who have never quitted the sunny regions that are 
laved by the Midland Ocean—it is easy for them, 
though they have lost their heritage, to sympathize, 
in their beautiful Asian cities or in their Moorish 
and Arabian gardens, with the graceful rites that are, 
But 


at least, an homage to a benignant nature. 
picture to yourself the child of Israel in the dingy 
suburb or the squalid quarter of some bleak northern 
town, where there is never a sun that can at any rate 


ripen grapes. Yet he must celebrate the vintage of 
purple Palestine! The law has told him, though a 
denizen in an icy clime, that he must dwell for seven 
days in a bower, and that he must build it of the 
boughs of thick trees; and the Rabbins have told 
him that these thick trees are the palm, the myrtle, 
and the weeping willow. Even Sarmatia may furnish 
a weeping willow. The law has told him that he 
must pluck the fruit of goodly trees, and the Rabbins 
have explained that goodly fruit on this occasion is 
confined’ to the citron. Perhaps, in his despair, he 
is obliged to fly for the candied delicacies of the grocer. 
His mercantile connexions will enable him, often at 
considerable cost, to procure some palm leaves from 
‘Canaan, which he may wave in his synagogue while 
he exclaims, as the crowd did when the divine 
descendant of David entered Jerusalem, ‘Hosannah 
in the highest!’ * * Conceive a being born and bred 
in the Judenstrasse of Hamburg or Frankfort, or 
rather in the purlieus of our Houndsditch or Mino- 
ries, born to hereditary insult, without any education, 
apparently without a circumstance that can develop 
the slightest taste or cherish the least sentiment for 
the beautiful, living amid fogs and filth, never treated 

with kindness, seldom with justice, oceupied with 

the meanest, if not the vilest, toil, bargaining for 

frippery, speculating in usury, existing for ever under 
the concurrent influence of degrading causes which 

would have worn out long ago any race that was not 

of the unmixed blood of Caucasus, and did not ad- 


here to the laws of Moses—conceive such a being, 
an object to you of prejudice, dislike, disgust, per- 
haps hatred. The season arrives, and the mind and 
heart of that being are filled with images and pas- 
sions that have been ranked in all ages among the 
most beautiful and the most genial of human expe- 
rience ; filled with a subject the most vivid, the most 
graceful, the most joyous, and the most exuberant— 
a subject which has inspired poets and which has 
made gods—the harvest of the grape in the native 
regions of the Vine. He rises in the morning, goes 
early to some Whitechapel market, purchases some 
willow boughs for which he has previously given a | 





commission, and which are brought probably from , 
one of the neighbouring rivers of Essex, hastens | 
home, cleans out the yard of his miserable tenement, 

builds his bower, decks it, even profusely, with the 

finest flowers and fruits that he can procure, the | 
myrtle and the citron never forgotten, and hangs its | 
roof with variegated lamps. After the service of his 

synagogue, he sups late with his wife and his chil- 

dren in the open air, as if he were in the pleasant vil- | 
lages of Galilee, beneath its sweet and starry sky. * * 
In the mean time, a burst of music sounds from the 
gardens of Besso of Damascus. He advances, and 
invites Tancred and the Emir to follow him, and, 
without any order or courtesy to the softer sex, who 
on the contrary follow in the rear, the whole com- 
pany step out of the Saracenic windows into the 
gardens. The mansion of Besso, which was of great 
extent, appeared to be built in their midst. 
other roof or building was in any direction visible, 
yet the house was truly in the middle of the city, and 
the umbrageous planetrees alone produced that 
illimitable air which is always so pleasing and effec- 
tive. The house, though lofty for an eastern man- 
sion, was only one story in height, yet its front was 
covered with an external and double staircase. This, 


proached and mounted. It led to the roof or terrace 
of the house, which was of great size, an oblong 
square, and which again was a garden, Myrtle trees 
of a considerable height, and fragrant with many 
flowers, were arranged in close order along the four 
sides of this roof, forming a barrier which no eye 
from the city beneath or any neighbouring terrace 
could penetrate. This verdant bulwark, however, 
opened at each corner of the roof, which was occu- 
pied by a projecting pavilion of white marble, a light 
cupola of chequered carving supported by wreathed 
columns. From these pavilions the most charming 
views might be obtained of the city and the sur- 
rounding country: Damascus itself a varied mass of 
dark green groves, white minarets, bright gardens, 
and hooded domes; to the south and east, at the 
extremity of its rich plain, the glare of the desert ; 
to the west the ranges of the Lebanon; while the 
city was backed on the north by other mountain 
regions which Tancred had not yet penetrated. In 
the centre of the terrace was a temporary structure 
of a peculiar character. It was nearly forty feet 
long, half as many broad, and proportionately lofty. 
Twelve palm trees clustering with ripe fruit, and 
each of which seemed to spring from a flowering 
hedge of myrtles, supported a roof, formed with 
much artifice of the braided boughs of trees. These, 
however, only furnished an invisible framework, from 
which were suspended the most beautiful and deli- 
cious fruits, citron and pomegranate, orange, and fig, 
and banana, and melon, in such thickness and pro- | 
fusion that they formed, as it were, a carved ceiling 

of rich shades and glowing colours, like the Saracenic | 
ceiling of the mansion, while enormous bunches of 

grapes every now and then descended like pendents 

from the main body of the roof. ‘The spaces between | 
the palm trees were filled with a natural trellis-work | 
of orange trees in fruit and blossom, leaving at in- | 
tervals arches of entrance, whose form was indicated 
by bunches of the sweetest and rarest flowers. Within | 
was a banqueting table covered with thick white | 
damask silk, with a border of gold about a foot in 
breadth, and before each guest was placed a napkin 
of the same fashion. The table however lacked none 
of the conveniences and luxuries and even ornaments 
of Europe. What can withstand the united influ- 
ence of taste, wealth, and commerce? The choicest 
porcelain of France, golden goblets chiselled in Bond 
Street, and the prototypes of which had perhaps been 
won at Goodwood or Ascot, mingled with the rarest 








after a promenade in the garden, the guests ap- | 


| Eva of Bethany, cannot satisfy our Pj 





No | 





CMar, 97 
specimens of the glass of Bohemia, while the mr 
umphant blades of Sheffield flashed in that = 
Syrian city whose skill in cutlery had once cone 
proverb. Around the table was a divan of ah 
coloured satin, with many cushions, so arran tht 
the guests might follow either the Oriental or th 
European mode of seating themselves, Such - 
the bower or tabernacle of Besso of Damascus “ 
pared to celebrate the seventh day of his Tian 
feast.” 

But Damascus, even, and the company of 


lgrim in 


| search of—Mr. Disraeli does not say what, He 


hears of the Queen of the Ansarey—a stp 
race living up among the hills, who let ae 
In no 
strangers; and after sending up his comp. 
ments by a carrier pigeon, and (with Crusading 
truthfulness) allowing Baroni his Dragoman t 
represent himas belonging to the race of the Lady 
whom he wishes to visit, he receives permission 
to wait upon her at Gindarics; makes an jp. 
pression upon her at first sight—being thought 
very like Apollo!—and is permitted to witness 
the worship of the old original gods of Antioch 
laid by in grottos. This, as Miggs says, “js 
Pagin!”’ A disaster to the Lady of Bethany onher 
route to Aleppo throws her into Queen Astarte’s 
hands: and then comes the well-worn quartett 
of love that will go wrong—wounded feeling— 
jealousy and the Tike; in the progress of which 
Tancred shows all his nobleness, the Queen all 
her emotion, Eva all her delicacy, and Fakredeen 
all his meanness. The Emir seems ready at all 
times to marry everybody: and finding the 
Queen of England’s brother in his path, and 
being rather ‘kept on the stretch” in his com- 
pany,—takes the narrow way of traducing him 
and making off with the lovely Rose of Sharon, 
But no one need be made in the least uneasy 
by this; since that happens which any chili 
might foresee—namely, that the third volume 
ends with the Lady of Bethany at home again 
and the wondrously impassioned duett which 
always announces the approach of “felicita” to 
close the opera. Mr. Disraeli, however, is no 
common novelist. Just when we are fancyin 
that allis over, a disturbance is heard «behind 
the scenes’’—for which grown We were not 
prepared; the Crusader’s substantial father and 
anxious mother arrive at Jerusalem; and the 
tale of his wanderings is left—like 
The adventure of the Bear and Fiddle— 
to be resumed, possibly, on some future day! 
The absurdity of this novel has been too 
strong for us. To treat it gravely was impor 
sible: since the above skeleton of its incidents 
must have satisfied the reader that no attempt 
at coherence or probability in managing the 
story has been made. But we are not among 
those who look for either the one or the other 
at Mr. Disraeli’s hands. He will get the eat 
of the public—zill attack somebody or some- 
thing—zwill sport all manner of paradoxes and 
exaggerations — will put his oe in 
= And these things announced and a 
owed for, and all expectation of literary serious 
ness or sincerity being laid aside ere we begia 
to read,—we know few more entertaining coll- 
panions for a passing half hour than he; 
little nonsense in the midst of which so many 
diamond sparks of genius are imbedded, as # 
this ‘ New Crusade.’ 





Florentine History, from the Earliest Authentic 
Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the 
Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. By H. 
Napier, R.N. Vols. III. and IV. Moxon. 

We have already devoted considerable space to 

this publication ; but are inclined, nevertheless, 

to deal at some length with the latter of the two 

volumes now on our table because it exhibits 4 

calmer and juster estimate of two celebrated 
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jens, Macchiavelli and Leo the Tenth, than 
that commonly presented by modern writers. 
it is especially the duty of the constituted 

rdians of literature to assist in combatting 


ppinions, however popular or long maintained, 

ich are at variance with truth. i 
Of Macchiavelli our author observes, that his 

name in every European language is become 


nonymous with “deep political villany.” 
this is his reward for having drawn a true pic- 
ture of the opinions and vices of his age. The 
werful detested him because he laid open their 
secret purposes with unerring accuracy ; the 
r because he represented them as easily 
and willing to be bought; the Church 
because he regarded religion as a kind of cloak 
sdmirably adapted for concealing every vice ; 
ga all men because he frequently described 
virtue as a mask. Macchiavelli was neither 
more nor less than an historical painter; and if 
he found the age black, honesty required that 
he should so portray it. | No man, perhaps, of 
his time had seen so much of human nature in 
its worst form,—that is, in the cabinets of 
inces, civil and ecclesiastical; and we need 
scarcely be surprised that he should often seem 
toexpress a doubt whether in such places virtue 
existed at all. But this stern fidelity of pre- 
gentment is a very different thing from appro- 
bation. Macchiavelli praised consummate in- 
trigue as he would have praised any other 
transcendant quality,—as an indisputable proof 
of great mental power. Hence it is, our author 
“ds, that “the fate of Macchiavelli is one of 
those instances—and perhaps the most salient 
—where a bad name has been lightly given and 
as lightly received by the world. Originally 
chiming in with some party object or prevailing 
prejudice, it becomes, by the blind force of 
repetition, an apostolical truth in the opinion 
of all but those who without prejudice examine 
into its original justice.” It is certain that 
Macchiavelli was at heart a republican,—though 
his necessities made him not unwilling to accept 
a place under despots. In many passages of 
his writings he represents the freedom of the 
people as an object deserving the fostering care 
of all governors,—and as the very best policy 
that could be adopted. As to his religion, we 
know that he conformed to the rules of his 
church during life, and received the sacraments 
at his death; and that many passages of his 
works distinctly assert the necessity of reli- 
gion as well for individuals as for social com- 
munities. So, too, in regard to other things 
which he is said to have despised :— 

“ Macchiavelli everywhere makes law, justice, and 
religion, the basis of his arguments on the duty, and 
the affection of their subjects the greatest security of 
pmnces: even in soldiers whose morality was not 
much considered in those days either by themselves 
orothers, he holds the fear of God to be the first 
quality that should be implanted in their minds, as 
being daily exposed to numberless perils and conse- 
quently most needing his protection. Fraud he de- 
Precates as detestable in every action, and lauds the 
Pnnce who maintains his faith and lives with inte- 
fity instead of cunning, though sometimes com- 
pelled from necessity to use it as the only means of 
Producing good; * but it cannot,’ he says, ‘be called 
Yrtue ina ruler to murder his citizens and betray 
his friends, to be devoid of faith, of pity and religion : 
such things may achieve empire but not glory.’” 

_ In the most severely censured of all his writ- 
ngs, ‘The Prince,’ Macchiavelli lays it downas a 
maxim that it is as necessary to be acquainted 
with the secret springs of hypocrisy and ty- 
Tathy as with those of honest and noble actions, 
~since we are thereby led to despise the former 
and to imitate the latter. Not that this cele- 

treatise is confined to such an object. In 
many passages it shows that when a ruler by 
his vices has brought himself into a wrong posi- 








tion, it is by his vices only that he can expect 
to maintain his authority. But nowhere are 
such things approved. They are represented 
merely as sequential evils,—as necessarily fol- 
lowing certain vicious measures. Let us hear 
Capt. Napier :— 

“An essay on Macchiavelli’s writings and character 
would be here misplaced; but perhaps a few sound 
maxims selected from various parts of his works under 
the title of ‘Za Mente di un Uomo di Stato’ may serve 
better to illustrate his character and sentiments than 
many pages of justificative discussion. On religion; 
amongst numerous similar opinions; he says, ‘ I {in 
all the governments of Christendom the Christian 
religion were maintained according to the instructions 
of its Author, Christian states and republics would 
be more united and happy than they are. Where 
religion is we may suppose every good; where it is 
not, every evil. The honour of God and good of the 
people should be parts of every public enterprize. 
The neglect of religion and the laws are vices so 
much the more detestable when found in those that 
rule. A good and wise prince should love peace and 
shun war. Let princes remember that war begins 
when others please, but that it does not end when 
others please. Even in war that fraud is never glo- 
rious which breaks pledged faith and compacts. No 
state can be secure, except under laws that com- 
prehend the welfare of all its people. Where a thing 
works well by itself there is no need of legislation; 
but good laws make good men and good education; 
and good education good examples: and as good 
habits require good laws to preserve them, so laws to 
maintain themselves have need of good habits: retro- 
spective laws are the most injurious of all.’ ” 

We must find room for some part of a letter, 
—which was first published in Italian in 1819 
—addressed by the author, while in a kind of 
exile at the Villa of San Casciano, to Francesco 
Vettori, Ambassador from Florence to the court 
of Leo the Tenth. Having given some account 
of his ordinary course of life, the writer adds :— 

“ With these low pursuits I keep my brain from 
rusting and soften the malignity of Fate, content that 
she should thus trample upon me just to see whether 
she will finally grow ashamed of it. In the evening 
I return home, and after having thrown off my pea- 
sant’s frock full of mud and dirt, and put on my royal 
and curical robes and dressed myself decently; I 
proceed to my study and enter the ancient courts of 
the ancient men; there being amicably received by 
them, I nourish myself with that food which solum 
is mine and which I was born for, and where I am 
not ashamed to converse with them and ask the 
reason of their actions, and they benevolently reply; 
and I have no annoyance for four hours; I forget 
every grievance, fear no poverty, am not alarmed at 
death: I transfuse myself entirely into them. And 
because Dante says ‘Che non fu scienza senza retener 
lo inteso,’ I have noted that which from their conver- 
sation I have made my own, and composed a little 
work De Principatibus, where I go as deeply as I can 
into the cogitations of this subject, discussing the 
nature of princely government, its various forms, how 
it is acquired, how maintained, and why lost; and if 
ever any of my works pleased you this should not 
displease you; and to a prince, and especially a new 
prince, it ought to be acceptable; wherefore I dedi- 
cate it to the magnificence of Giuliano. Filippo 
Casavecchia has seen it; he will be able to tell you 
of the thing in itself and of the discussions I have 
had with him; nevertheless I am constantly augment- 
ing and repolishing it....I have talked over this 
little work with Filippo, whether it were better to 
give it or not give it; and if it be good to give it, will 
it be well that I carry it myself or that I ‘send it. 
The not giving it made me doubt whether it would 
ever be read (to say nothing of others) even by 
Julian himself and that this same Ardinghelli might 
take the honour of my last labour. Necessity which 
is driving me on, compels me to give it, for my means 
are wasting away and I cannot long remain thus 
without becoming despised for my poverty. My next 
wish is that these Medician lords would employ me, 
even if they were to begin by making me roll a stone, 
because if I do not afterwards gain them I have only 
myself to blame: and as to this thing, when it is read 
they will see that during the fifteen years which I have 





been learning statesmanship I neither have slept 
nor played, and people should be glad to employ one 
who is full of experience at the cost of others. Of 
my fidelity they ought not to doubt, because having 
always kept my faith I cannot now learn to break it; 
he who has been faithful and good for forty-three 
years (which is my age) ought not to be able to 
change his nature, and of my fidelity and honesty 
present poverty is my witness, I wish you would 
write me your opinion of this matter, and so I com- 
mend myself to you. Si felix. Die 10 Decembris, 
1513. N. M.” 

On the character of Leo the Tenth there had 
been little diversity of opinion until Roscoe 
published his well-known work. In that pro- 
duction there is much that is wisely liberal, and 
much that has no foundation in fact. The au- 
thor shows throughout a leaning towards his 
subject which could not fail to mislead his judg- 
ment. Generous by sentiment, he was unfitted 
to fathom the wickedness of the Italian mind 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
His partiality led him to reject all charges 
against Leo which should not be so indispu- 
tably clear as to leave no room for doubt. Thus 
was it in regard to the following :— 

“The easy nature of Leo X. towards his own 

family had bestowed on his sister Maddalena all the 
emoluments drawn from this source in many of the 
German dioceses, and her agent the Bishop Arem- 
boldo exercised his commission with singular rapa- 
city. The certain knowledge that these sums, in- 
stead of going into the apostolic treasury where they 
had at least a chance of doing some good, were only 
destined to appease the avarice of a worldly old 
woman without any merit beyond her relationship 
to the pope, imparted a more odious character to 
their exaction, to her priestly agents, and even to the 
holy father himself. Luther was not slow to avail 
himself of this spirit inorder to bring contempt on such 
monstrous pretensions and deny their validity; his 
congregations rapidly augmented, one step kd on to 
another, until a vast religious conflagration blazed 
throughout Christendom.” 
This grant had been denied by Robertson ; 
and Mr. Roscoe has followed his lead—on the 
ground that a single individual had been unable 
to find its traces in the pontifical archives, 
Yet the statement is broadly asserted to repre- 
sent a fact by every writer of the age,—espe- 
cially by Guicciardini and Father Paul, two 
grave, well-informed, and accurate writers ; 
the latter the friend and confidant of more than 
one member of the Medici family,—the depo- 
sitary of their secret policy. When the charge 
was made public, is it to be doubted that Leo, 
or Clement his successor, would be anxious to 
remove the original document?—or that the 
ecclesiastics themselves who had access to 
those archives would desire to conceal so flag- 
rant an evidence of papal corruption? As to 
Leo’s general character, his warmest friends 
have never been able to defend him against the 
charges of extreme luxury, of at least occasional 
cruelty, of excessive worldly-mindedness, and 
of constant dissimulation. But he had the 
darker as well as the lighter vices, if he be truly 
represented by most of his own contemporaries. 
The following description presents a striking 
contrast to that given of the same original by 
Roscoe; yet it seems strictly founded on the 
facts of Leo’s life.— 

“In Leo X. we find little to admire but his taste, 
his splendour, his love of literature, and patronage of 
the fine arts: he was fortunate in living when Italy 
glowed with literary genius and he well knew how to 
take advantage of the flame: on the other hand, he 
was an unjust prince, a bloody unrelenting tyrant, 
dissolute, lascivious, and proverbially false: possessed 
by an exclusively selfish or domestic spirit of ambi- 
tion, he entered Florence knee-deep in the blood of 
his countrymen and trampled on her reviving liberty 
amidst the red gleaming of barbarian lances. The 
robber and murderer of his vassals, the destroyer of 
his brother’s earliest friend and benefactor, the 
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treacherous assassin of an unoffending prince, the 
priestly hypocrite, the false and crafty politician, 
Leo X. emphatically supported the character of his 
race. When he assumed the tiara he deceived the 
world’s expectations, for much was hoped from one 
who had the reputation of justice, piety and religion; 
while he only proved himself the high-priest of hy po- 
crisy and guile: but he was persuasive, eloquent, and 
possessed of great ability; prodigal rather than gene- 
rous, and acting more from momentary impulse than 
any rational estimation of the receiver’s merits. 
Most of his time was devoted to pleasure, and his 
pontificate one long-continued carnival: the delights 
of music, the table, and the chace, the extravagances 
of buffoons and jugglers, and all the attending pro- 
fligacy of a youthful court increased the luxury and 
corrupted the manners (such as they were) even of 
the Romans, to a greater extent than was believed 
possible after the disgusting reigns of an Innocent, a 
Sixtus, and a Borgia. The trade in indulgences to 
commit sin with impunity was at least a poetical 
mode of pampering the splendid profligacy of an un- 
scrupulous priest, and it was driven to an extent 
before unknown and unthought of even by the most 
licentious pontifis. The sacred regalia was pawned 
to satisfy the hydra-headed desires of fancy, of un- 
bridled passion, and insatiable ambition while 
Christian Rhodes and Belgrade were besieged and 
calling vainly on their pastor for succour against one 
of the most able of the Mahometan princes.” 

It is for such independence of judgment and 
such honesty in expressing it that we value and 
recommend this ‘ Florentine History.’ 





Lives of Simon, Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes, 
of Culloden. By John Hill Burton. 
[Second Notice.] 
Tue Life of Forbes is rather loosely put toge- 
ther and somewhat confused in dates. An 
artist viewing everything through his own art 
would speak of it as poor in composition and 
crowded in detail—with foreground figures in 
the background and background ornaments in 
the foreground. Mr. Burton would appear 
to have taken “example” from one of his 
own mountain streams — too often liable to 
breaks and interruptions. We would recom- 
mend to him the Thames, as described by Den- 
ham, as a much safer “example” on a future 
occasion. But it is hardly fair to quarrel with 
the memoir; which is much in the position of 
one of Dryden’s prefaces— 
only writ at first for filling, 
To raise the volumes price a shilling. 
The ‘ Forbes’ is a kind of make-weight to the 


‘Lovat’: and introduced, it appears to us, as! on the subjectis dated the 2nd of April, 1704:— 


much for “ filling” as for contrast. 


Duncan Forbes, the second and youngest son | and doom, which makes such a stir in this place. 


of John Forbes of Culloden, by Mary Innes, 
daughter of the Laird of Innes, was born in 
Inverness-shire on the 10th Nov. 1685. 
first member of the family who possessed Cullo- 
den was Duncan’s grandfather, Grey Duncan,— 
so called from the peculiar colour of his beard,— 
who died in 1654, at the age of eighty-two. The 
strong stone vaults of Culloden Castle or House, 
in which Duncan is said to have been born, 
alone remain; and over them is raised a modern 
mansion in the English style of the last century. 

Duncan was educated at Inverness, and after- 
wards removed to Edinburgh; where we find him, 
in 1704, attending the Scottish law class taught 
by John Spottiswood, author of ‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the Knowledge of the Stile of Writs, 
Simple and Compound, made use of in Scot- 
land.’ He was then in his nineteenth year— 
and bold and resolute in all his proceedings ; 
taking an active part in the well-known trial, at 
Edinburgh, of Capt. Thomas Greene and his 
crew for piracy. The story is a remarkable 
one; and deserves repeating, for the sake of two 
short letters written by Forbes at the time and 
now first printed by Mr. Burton. One Greene, 
a master of an English vessel, having been 
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The | that coast, at that time, &e., but that he was not 


| 





| Forbes, performing what he felt to be a duty on 


forced by stress of weather into the harbour of 
Leith, a report was spread that he was a pirate : 
upon which he and fis officers were taken up 
and tried; and upon the evidence of some of his 
crew,—no two of whom concurred in their testi- 
mony,—condemned for murdering one Drum- 
mond and seizing his ship. Forbes was present 
at the whole of the trial; and was sensible, he 
tells us, with what partiality and injustice it was 
carried on. ‘‘The unfortunate men seemed to 
me,” he says, ‘‘to have no other crime than that 
of being Englishmen, and of being obliged to 
put into Scotland at a time when great animo- 
sities were subsisting in that kingdom, on 
account of some proceedings against the natives 
of Scotland, which were judged there to be 
unjust and harsh.” Greene and the officers 
of his ship were doomed to be executed on 
the most conflicting and untrustworthy evi- 
dence. The populace in the mean time began 
to suspect that the Privy Council which sat at 
that time in Edinburgh intended to reprieve the 
criminals: and as every surmise to an enraged 
mob is equal to a proof, they attacked the Lord 
Chancellor, beat his chair in pieces, and 
obliged him to fly for his life. Not content with 
this, they afterwards went and knocked at the 
door of the house where the Privy Council was 
sitting, and bawled out for the blood of Greene 
and his officers. The members of the Privy 
Council, in fear for their own safety, signed an 
order for the execution on that very day. “I 
was so much struck with the horror of the fact,”’ 
says Forbes—speaking in the House of Com- 
mons many years after on the subject of the 
Porteous Riots—“ that I put myself into deep 
mourning, and, with the danger of my life, at- 
tended the innocent, but unfortunate, men to 
the scaffold, where they died with the most 
affecting protestations of their innocence. I 
did not stop here, for I carried the head of 
Capt. Greene to the grave: and, ina few months 
after, letters came from the captain for whose 
murder, and from the very ship for whose cap- 
ture, the unfortunate persons suffered, inform- 
ing their friends that they were all safe. These 
letters, sir, were of a date much later than the 
time when the crimes for which Greene was 
condemned were pretended to be perpetrated.” 
This bold and noble bearing on the part of 


such an occasion, is perfectly characteristic of 
every circumstance in his life. His first letter 


“T gave you last ane account of Green’s tryael 


Since the sentence, one Geo. Haines made a declara- 
tion, in which he says, there was a ship taken upon 


aboard himself. Afterwards, seeing that this confes- 
sion did not procure him a remission, he made a 
second one, upon some assurances of life, in which he 
confesses that he was aboard the time of the action, 
but did not know what men they were that were 
taken, or what was done with them. But this not 
being full enough, he, upon the sight of a remission, 
made a third one, in which he tells of the men’s being 
murdered, some being cut in pieces by hatchets, and 
others tied back to back and thrown overboard. He | 
adds, that he heard Captain Mather in the meantime 
say, that that was Captain Drummond. [This] would | 
tell well enough if he had told it all at first, or if he had 
done it without hope of remission; but now he has | 
got his remission for this fine story, another of the | 
men called Bruce, seeing his neighbour freed from | 
death by such a notable tale, has made an ample | 
confession also, and is ina fair way to a remission | 
too.” 

The second letter is dated on the 20th of the | 
same month :— 

“The news of the town is a discovery of the 
oath of piracy taken as is alledged by Captain Green 
and his men, which, George Haines, one of the men 
that has confessed, says to have been thus: That | 





Captain Green and the rest of the crew were Jet 


blood of (by Samuel Wilcocks, surgeon 

ship) in one bowl, that their pe bieods ee 
with a little claret wyne were mixed, and that they w 
made to sitt on their knees; that they were malts 
eat a little bread with the liquor, and in this fashion 
take a sacramental oath of secrecy in the horridest 
tearmes that could be devised. Upon this discovery 
Haines and Wilcocks were confronted before the 
Advocate, where the one alledged and the other 
denyed most pointedly. Its alledged, also, that 
there is a watch found which Captain Green had 
given to a Miss of his in Town with T. D,, the tro 
first letters of Captain Drummond's name, engraved 
on it. What truth is in this I know not.” 

Many months after Greene's execution, the 
young student left Edinburgh for Leyden and 
the Hague. He remained abroad about a year 
or more;—returning to Scotland in 1708: jn 
which year he was married to Mary Rose 
daughter of Hugh Rose of Kilrayock— 

“ Between the old Fortalice of Kilravock, and the 
mansion of the Forbes’s, lies Culloden Moor; and 
amidst the associations of defeat and misery which 
haunt the spot, one memorial of an earlier date and 
a gentler character is still pointed out to the wayfarer, 
Beneath a spreading oak tree, an unusual feature of 
the surrounding scenery, there is a huge stone; and 
there the affectionate traditions of the country people 
record, that Duncan Forbes, who still lives among 
them as a name for the place to be proud of, used to 
meet with Mary Innes, when their affections had been 
plighted. Not yet had this peaceful solitude been 
associated with historical tragedies—with disaster, and 
blood, and cruelty. And in the old widowhood of 
Duncan Forbes, when he heard, with a throbbing 
heart, of those butcheries of which his own honoured 
domain had, by a strange coincidence, been the stage; 
one can suppose that the far different scenes which, 
through the vista of long years, he could remember, 
on the same spot, must have deepened, by contrast, 
the darkness of the tragedy. Their union appears to 
have taken place in 1708. The period of her death 
has not been ascertained; but it is known that u- 
happily for the otherwise fortunate career of her 
husband, she lived but a very short period, leaving 
a son, Jolin, of whom we shall hereafter have to 
speak. ‘Though still in early youth, Forbes seems to 
have cherished her memory according to the spirit of 
an unknown author, 

Heu! , quanto minus cum reliquis versari, quam tui me- 
minisse. 4 

Mary Innes, in the above passage, is a mis- 
take for Mary Rose (Innes was Duncan’s mo- 
ther); and the author “unknown” to Mr. Burton 
was, we can assure him, William Shenstone. 

On the 26th of July, 1709, Forbes was elected 
a Member of the Faculty of Advocates; and 
in 1715 he took an active military part in the 
north in behalf of the established goverm- 
ment. In 1722, he was chosen member 
of Parliament for the Inverness district of 
Burghs ; and on the 29th of May, 1725, nom 
nated Lord Advocate—holding that high and 
responsible office, with admirable coolness and 
good sense, during the difficult period when the 
Malt Tax was first introduced into Scotland,— 
the time of the Porteous Riots, and the Rebel- 
lion of ’45. He did not long survive the invasion 
which he had helped materially to quell ;—dying 
on the 10th of December, 1747, and leaving an 
only child (a son) to succeed to the estates which 
he had inherited from his brother and seriously 
impoverished in upholding the government of 
the country. His last letter will be read with 
interest. It was addressed to his son:— 

“Dear John,—I am very sorry for you. The 
great charges and expenses I have. been at i 
supporting his Majesty in the Rebellion, have fir 
exceeded the sum I thought it would have cost when 
I saw you last. I would advise you to go to London, 
where I believe I may have some friends yet. 
Scroop, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mitchell are kind-hearted, 
affectionate men, and they will tell the king that his 
faithful servant, Duncan Forbes, has left you a very 
poor man. Farewell—may the God of Heaven an 
earth bless you, Duncan Fores. 
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N° 1013] 
— 

is son, a clever but wild young fellow, is 
sé joyous youth” introduced by Thomson into 
‘The Castle of Indolence’ :— 


the merry bells had rung, I ween 
aie pook of quiet bells had ever been. 


flis tutor was Patrick Murdoch, the “little round 
fat oly man of God” of the same delightful 

m—andhis constant associate was Armstrong, 
re oet of ‘The Art of Preserving Health.’ 

e cannot quit Mr. Burton’s volume without 
extracting a curious letter to Duncan Forbes, 
describing the death-bed of the infamous Colonel 

harteris. The writer is Dr. Clark, a physician, 
and the date of the letter the 22nd of February, 
1732. The blanks are caused by the decayed 
gtateof the manuscript :— ; es 
«But the terriblest patient I ever had in my life is 
monster ofa landlord. I was obliged to go six- 
‘teen miles out of town to meet him on the road from 
Homby, where they thought [he] would have ex- 
ad. I lived two days in hell upon earth, and 
{conveyed] him with much difficulty, on Wednesday 
last, to Stoney Hill [ ] dying exactly as he 
lived, only I think, since he was [made aware that 
he w]as dying, he swears little or none at all. He 
can [neither] sleep nor eat, and has no other com- 
plaint either of pain or sickness, so that he seems to 
be dying of a decay of nature, his blood being ex- 
hausted. I understand he has remembered you in 
his testament, he having left you the lifferent] of 
Stoney Hill, with some acres about it, and 1,000/. 
sterling [ ] son. I should think his legacy 
jsnot a dishonest purchase; but what you will think 
ofit, since it comes out of ] heap, is more 
than I can tell, for he told me that your honesty was 
whimsical, that it was 45 per cent. above Don 
Quixote. As for his own, the only sign he has shown 
of it, was one day when he thought he was going off, 
he ordered with a great roar that all his just debts 
should be paid.” 
Stoney Hill, where Charteris died, is about 
nine miles from Edinburgh. Nothing, however, 
remains of it but the buttressed wall of an out- 


house projecting on the public road. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Cleveland. A Tale of the Catholic Church.—This 
is not so much a novel in which fictitious ex- 
¢itement is pressed into the service of religious con- 
troversy as a tale of religious controversy used 
by way of machinery to produce fictitious excite- 
ment. It may be doubted which is the less 
defensible, the Romancer when serving at the 
altar or the Altar when employed as one of the 
Romancer’s properties. The struggles and suffer- 
ings disclosed in * Cleveland’ are not themes to be 
dealt with lightly. We may be answered, that the 
conflict between ecclesiastical authority and pri- 
vate judgment gave to English romance one of 
its most pathetic creations in Richardson’s ‘ Cle- 
mentina.’ True: but the excellent printer of 
Salisbury Court, though as literal a painter of fine 
clothes and furniture as Van Eyck himself in the 
National Gallery picture—though as minute a re- 
corder of every conversation as if he, and not Henry 
Cotes the shorthand writer, had sat behind the cur- 
tain to hear Sir Charles lesson Sir Hargrave—knew, 
when it so pleased him, how to idealize his persons 
and situations better than most of his predecessors. 
Witness the saintly delicacy of the last days of 

4 which deprives our distress of its sting— 
Witness the strain of poetry thrown into the young 
lady Porretta’s character from the moment when she 
first appears on the stage. No such power is pos- 
sessed by the author of ‘Cleveland,’—or if it be, the 
necessity for its display has not been felt. The story 
8 merely one of naked miserable facts, such as may 
have happened to any young lady under Roman-Ca- 
tholic influence who, believing herself converted to 
the English Church, and under that hallucination 
(assisted by the intensity of her passion for a 
young clergyman) marries. Her former spiritual ad- 
Wser—as sincere in his faith as her Protestant hus- 

is forgotten only fora time. Old terrors haunt 
her:—old traditions resume their influence. She 
Writes to Cleveland; and while he confirms her 
belief of the infallibility—the indi bl 
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of Roman Catholicism, he commands her to reveal 
the state of her mind to her husband. The latter, 
no less staunch, receives the tidings with horror : 
and having long before warned her that separation 
must accompany disunion of their creeds, sends her 
from his house until she shall have really embraced 
the faith which she professed to have adopted when 
she married. The agony is too great for her: and 
she dies—but dies a Catholic; her desire to see her 
husband when on her death-bed being disregarded. 
The tale is powerfully told :—too powerfully for the 
nerves of many who will read it. But what is its 
moral? Did the author intend to rebuke the priestly 
sense of infallibility—whether Roman-Catholic or 
Lutheran—which fancies itself superior to human 
feeling? We suspect not :—but such is the impres- 
sion made by ‘ Cleveland.’ 

The Modern British Plutarch; or, Lives of Men 
distinguished in the Recent History of our own Country 
for their Talents, Virtues, or Achievements. By 
W. C. Taylor, L.L.D.—The range of Dr. Taylor's 
literary labours—which in extent has been hardly 
surpassed by that of any contemporary—makes 
him a fit person to write a British Plutarch for 
the use of the young. A less ambitious title would 
have better suited our taste ;—but this was probably a 
matter decided by the publishers. The volume in- 
cludes well condensed biographies of Arkwright, 
Burke, Burns, Byron, Canning, the Earl of Chatham, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, Lord Clive, Capt. Cook, Cowper, 
Crabbe, Davy, Eldon, Erskine, Fox, Franklin, 
Goldsmith, Grattan, Earl Grey, Hastings, Heber, 
Howard, Jenner, Jones, Mackintosh, Martyn, Sir 
John Moore, Nelson, Pitt, Romilly, Scott, Sheridan, 
Smeaton, Watt, the Marquis Wellesley, Wilber- 
force, Wilkie, Wellington ;—a list, on the whole, well 
chosen, To expect high finish in such a book would 
be to look for the excellence of a time far different 
from that in which we are living. There is no want 
of earnestness, however;—and we have read through 
half the series with pleasure, and without being 
called upon to register one protest against false sen- 
timent or false morality, 


Orators of the Age. By G. H. Francis.—To write 
of the oratory of an age confessedly little favourable 
to oratorical display is a somewhat perilous expe- 
riment. Fluent speaking is not eloquence. There 
was an age when England had orators—that of 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan; but these 
great masters of eloquence have been succeeded by 
debaters who may be ready rhetoricians, clever men 
of business, first-rate parliamentary tacticians, —and 
better statesmen—yet have little or no title to be 
called orators. There is a reason for this, which our 
author has not sufficiently penetrated. The orator, 
properly so called, has, in these days, no audience. 
Parliament is no longer to be persuaded by a well- 
ordered harangue,—by logical plausibility or passionate 
peroration. The reign of the orator belongs not to 
the age of facts. The influence which was earlier 
his, is confined, in an advanced age, to the author. 
It is the book for the fireside which now at once 
amuses, instructs and convinces. Mr. Francis, in these 
sketches, does not seemingly confine himself to any 
specific definition of oratory. Thus, he admits the 
Duke of Wellington to the glory of being an orator 
on account of his moral influence, though not a 
“* professed artist in words.”—The book is, however, 
not without merit; not the least being its freedom 
from party prejudices. The papers on Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell are shrewd and even 
graphic. But what are we to think of a volume 
which, professing to treat of the orators of the age, 
omits, except incidentally—Lord Brougham and Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell? The articles of which the book 
consists originally appeared, we are told, in Fraser's 
Magazine,—but have been not only revised but re- 
written or remodelled. As they stand, though not 
brilliant, they are respectable compositions, 


Ritchie's Differential and Integral Calculus. Revised 
by J. A. Spencer.—This is a second edition of a work 
which had dropped,—andis resuscitated by thedemand 
for it. Dr. Ritchie was a man of clear head, apt at 
illustration, and fond of elements. We have heard 
that he wrote this work when, late in life, he began 
to learn the subject. We believe our readers would 
find it a useful first book. Mr. Spencer has acted 





the true editor, and kept properly behind his author: 


adding nothing but necessary corrections and answers 
to the examples at the end. 

Newton's Principia: Sections 1, 2, 3. Conic Sec- 
tions, Geometrically. By W. Whewell, D.D.—These 
two books are partof one design ; for the Conic Sec- 
tions are intended to be read between the first and 
second sections of the ‘Principia.” Dr. Whewell’s 
three sections are not a modernized version (a thing 
we detest—take Newton or leave Newton); but the 
Latin of Newton, with a short English comment and 
references. The prefatory matter of Newton on 
the laws of motion is given, or the greater part of it, 
in the proper place. This is a very valuable selec- 
tion. It is just such a specimen of Newton himself 
as the modern student certainly should have, to give 
him an idea of the * Principia.’ 

What is Life Assurance? By Jenkin Jones. 
—Another of the tracts of which we have noticed so 
many,—but written by a practised actuary. Toone 
thing in it we object—the defence of commission 
upon the supposition that the receivers are agents of 
the offices. How does this apply to the commission 
paid, for instance, to solicitors who bring business for 
their own clients? This point is uniformly avoided 
by the defenders of the system. Is it true that a 
respectable solicitor would consent to be considered 
as agent of the vendor when acting for the pur- 
chaser ? 

A Popular View of Life Assurance. By J. Hutchi- 
son, B.A.—A clear and neatly written manual of 
first facts and first notions. 

Analysis of the Latin Tongue. Intended for the 
Use of Schools. By the late Rev. T. Cooke. New 
edition, revised and enlarged by the Rev. C. H. 
Clifford, A.B.—Much too easy for the subject. 
There should be a medium in all things. If we 
leave boys scarcely anything to do in the way of 
exercising the intellect or of study, how can we 
expect them to have habits either of thought or 
application in after life ? 

The French Prompter; a Complete Hand-book of 
Conversation. By M. Le Page.—An excellent 
manual. Though small in size, it contains a great 
quantity of matter; and it has the merit of cheapness. 

A New French Grammar, according to the Standard 
of the French Academy, for the Use of English 
Learners. By Desiré Pontet.—Worthy of all praise. 
The words throughout both the grammar and ex- 
ercises are purely French, and so are the idiomatic 
phrases,—which is more than can be said of many 
elementary books now in use. It contains all the 
recent changes in orthography and in the rules or 
construction : and has other advantages which the 
student will be at no loss to discover, 

The German Language, in 1 vol. By Falck- 
Lebahn. Key to the Exercises in the same.—The 
grammar is not well arranged—and it is very de- 
fective. The author has no idea of the progressive 
wants of learners; and he is often wrong-headed. 

Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms. By 
the Rev. John Jebb.—With every disposition to 
encourage biblical criticism, we cannot bestow much 
praise on this new translation of the Psalter. The 
author informs us that it is designed to illustrate 
the poetical and moral beauties of the Psalms: but 
the poetry is lost in most prosaic diction, and the 
morality is left in just the same state as the trans- 
lator found it. A perverse error has led him astray, 
from the very commencement:—he regards the 
Psalter as “a complete and connected book.” Now, 
as every one knows from the titles of the Psalms 
themselves, they are the productions of various 
authors, in different ages, collected after the Captivity, 
when or by whom is uncertain, and making no 
pretence whatever to orderly arrangement. The 

Rabbis, indeed, from some fanciful analogy between 
the Psalter and the Pentateuch, divided these sacred 
hymns into five books; but even they did not attempt 
to assign a distinctive character to each division. 
Indeed, the arrangement is felt to be so arbitrary, 
that the Episcopal Church of America has arranged 
sequences of select Psalms to be used at the discre- 
tion of the clergyman,—and the Church of England 
has ordained special sequences for its high festivals. 
If, then, the existing arrangement be inspired and 
providential, as Mr. Jebb contends, the disturbance 
of that sequence fixes the brand of heresy on the 
churches of England and America, The translator 





claims praise chiefly for having discovered the cor- 
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rect interpretation of the word Selah. Such a dis- 
covery might have been announced in a less cum- 
brous form than that of two octavo volumes. That 
Selah intimates a division of some kind, is a theory 
as old as biblical criticism. It may have pointed out 
a division of the music, or of the subject,—or of both. 
The latter appears to be Mr. Jebb’s theory: who 
insists that the music of the Psalms was inspired, as 
well as the words. He says—‘‘ We may be confident 
that the musical accompaniment was as perfect as 
the poetry ; that it was constructed according to the 
laws of harmony, unknown to the rest of the world, 
but divinely revealed to the Israelites; that it was at 
once grave, religious, and expressive; but, above all, 
that it was far more accurately subservient to the 
sentiment than the best music of any other nation. 
It is, therefore, far from strange that some marks of 
choral direction should be found accompanying the 
sacred text itself.’ Now, this fanciful assertion, 
coming from an author who severely reprobates 
all conjectural criticism, may, we think, exonerate 
us from all further trouble of discussion. It is 
not easy to expose the errors of those who go 
beyond the sound canons of inspiration established 
by the Rev. Dr. Hinds, without seeming to throw 
doubts on inspiration generally:—but the extra- 
vagant excess of the demands made by this work 
upon belief is not unlikely, so far as it is known, 
to provoke scepticism. 

Punctuation reduced to a System. By William 
Day.—<Acute in parts—and useful for more advanced 
students ; that is, for such as have acquired the 
principles of English Grammar. Some popular 
writers whom we could name would do well to spend 
a week over this volume. In this age the most use- 
ful things are often the last to be learned. 

Geological Excursions round the Isle of Wight and 
along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. By G. A. 
Mantell.—The author’s object has been to make his 
work ahand-book of Geology to the beautiful Isle whose 
geological features it describes, Dr. Mantell com- 
plains of the apathy which is manifested by the 
majority of the inhabitants respecting the geology of 
their island. ‘In vain,” says he, “will the stranger 
seek for public collections illustrative of its physical 
structure and fossil remains. In one week it would 
be easy for a practical geologist to collect a more 
instructive series of specimens than is contained in the 
Museum of the Scientific Institution of the capital 
of the island—Newport.” We have had occasion, 
more than once, to bear witness to the truth of this 
remark. The work before us will be found a useful 
companion to the young geologist; who will, by the 
aid of a coloured map, and several geological sections, 
find no difficulty in identifying the relative positions 
of the various remarkable strata at the south of 
the island. We may mention that H.R.H.Prince 
Albert informed the author that it is his intention to 
devote a room in the new Tower at Osborne to 
illustrate the geology of the Isle of Wight. 
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THE SKYLARK. 
Dripping dew drops from its wings, 
Merrily the skylark soareth ; 
Ever rising as it sings, 
From its tuneful throat it poureth 
Notes which thrill the silent air,— 
Sounds which vibrate everywhere. 


Though it leave its earthly nest, 
Still it flies on wings of love 
Upwards, quivering as in quest 
Of a joyous home above ; 

Till from sight the fleecy cloud 
Hides the warbler as a shroud. 


All its soul in sunlight steeping, 
Far above it wings its flight, 
Through the unruffled azure s weeping, 
Bathed in beauty as in light. 
Higher, higher, ton still, 
Singing “at its own sweet will.” 
Lovers seated in the shade 

Hear its song above and bless it; 
How the loving tender maid 
Longs to feed and to caress it,— 
Listening with half-tearful eyes 
To this “ Bird of Paradise !”’ 


Listening till her heart, o’erflowing, 
Melts at melody so true; 

And the summer breezes blowing 
Fall upon her breast like dew.— 

In that breast if grief have share, 
Love itself is slumbering there. 


Joyous thoughts must be thy dower, 
Happy, happy bird of light ! 

Not the nightingale, in bower 
Scented with the flowers of night, 
Singeth such a joyous lay— 

Thou art soul and he but clay. 


Thou art spirit,—well I know it: 

For that tender frame of thine 

Soon would sink and waste and show it, 

If the soul were not divine 

Resting on the cloudless blue— 

Singing melodies so true. J.D. 
Ash Grove, Hackney. 





FOLK LORE. 


The Wish or Wisked Hounds of Dartmoor. 

In passing over that wild moorish district through 
which the river Aune or Avon runs in its earlier 
course, you come upon a long narrow track of the 
brightest greensward, winding onward between the 
heather. It is such a path as is called in Scotland a 
“blind road ;” scarcely seen when you are actually 
on it, but easily traced in its course over the distant 
hills, from the strong contrast of its close short turf 
with the fern and heather of the surrounding moors, 
This is the “ Abbot’s Way ;”—an ancient hill road, 
which the abbots of the “ poor-house of St. Mary’s 
of Buckfast,’ are said to have used in their journeys 
to and from the great Benedictine monastery at 
Tavistock. A portion of its course was anciently 
marked out by rude stone crosses ;—“‘signa,”” says a 
charter of the Abbey, “ Christiano digna:’’ and four 
hundred yearsago, you might perhaps have seen one 
of the hooded brethren resting beneath the shelter 
of the cross,in his way over the moors to the wooded 
valley where the towers of his ancient church rose 
up by the river side. The Abbot’s Way is now 
traversed by far different visitors. It is the especial 
haunt of the Wish, or Wisked Hounds;—the wildest 
and most remarkable of thesupernatural beings which 
still linger within the bounds of the old forest of the 
Dartmoors. 

The Wish Hounds, as they are called, (a name 
probably connected with the Anglo-Saxon “wicca,” a 
witch), are under the immediate guidance of that 
mysterious being whose nature 

Well may I guess, yet dare’not tell. 

In the pauses of the storm, and mingling with the 
hoarse voices of the rapidly swelling mountain waters, 
the broken cry of dogs, the shouting of the hunters, 
the loud blasts of their horns, and the sound of 
“hoofs thick beating on the hollow hill,” are borne 
onward upon the winds of the forest: and when the 
dark curtain of mist rolls slowly up over the hill side, 
they may sometimes be seen to sweep across the 
moors, rough, swarthy, and of huge size, with fiery 
sparks shooting from their eyes and nostrils. It is 





not safe to leave the door of the house ajar; for in 


this case they have the power of entering, and 
been known to devour sleeping children in the 

of the household. For this reason, it is still the 

in some of the wilder parts of Devonshire to 

a crust of bread beneath the pillow of the cradle: 
charm which perhaps had its origin in the very ancing 
custom of reserving a certain portion of theco: 
bread of the Eucharist,—which, carried by each com. 
municant to his own home, might there be 
of daily, and was supposed to preserve the h 

all evil.* F — 

Certain spots on Dartmoor are more commonly 
haunted by the Wish Hounds than others: and om 
its borders there are many long narrow lanes, closely 
overgrown with thorn and hazel, through which 
pass in long procession on particular nights,—of whi 
St. John’s Eve is always one.+ A person who wy 
passing at night over the moors above Withecombe, 
heard them sweep through the valley below him with 
a great cry and shouting; and when he reached the 
highest point of the hill, he saw them pass by, with 
the “ Master” behind,—a dark gigantic figure, carrying 
a long hunting pole at his back, and with ahon 
slung round his neck. When they reached the 
ancient earthwork of Hembury Fort,—which rises on 
a high wooded hill above the Dart,—the Master bley 
a great blast upon his horn, and the whole company 
sank into the earth. 

Their appearance, however, is by no means without 
danger to the beholder: and even the sound of ther 
distant cry amongst the hills is a forewarning of evilty 
those who hear it. Not long since, a number of 
with dogs and ferrets, proceeded (on the Sabbath day) 
to trespass on a large rabbit-warren, near the source 
of the water of Avon: but when they got to a wild 
hollow in the hillside, the dogs “heard the Wish 
Hounds,” and at once set upa dismal howling. They 
were cheered on by their masters,—but nothing could 
prevent them from running homewards as fast a 
they could: “and at the end of a fortnight,” said the 
warrener, “the dogs were all dead.” 

The Spectre Hounds of Dartmoor are immediately 
connected with the famous hunt of Odin,—the Wilde 
Jiger of the German forests. The Einheriar, 
Spirits of the Slain, were believed to pass, at close of 
day, in one great army, through the golden gate of 
Valhalla, led by their mighty chief, Odin, “the 
powerful, the severe.” Their time was passed in the 
chase, or in the fiercest and most sanguinary combats, 
—during which many fell on both sides; but all came 
to life again when the hour of the great mead feast 
arrived. It was the battle of the Einheriar that the 





| 
| 


Northern peasant thought he saw, when high above 


| his head he heard the faint hurtling of the Aurora=. 


And knew by the streamers that shot so bright 
That spirits were riding the Northern Light. ; 
The tradition of their aerial huntings still lingers 
in almost every part of Europe. “About Yule, 
when the nights are mirk,” the people of Mecklen 
burg believe that Odin passes through the air with 
his wild army. They throw towards him handfulsof 
corn for his famous horse, Sleipner; repeating at the 
same time a rude verse :— 
Wode ! Wode! 
Hohl deinen rossen nu voder! 
Nie distel und dorn! 
Aechter Jahr, bater Korn! ¢ 


“Odin passeth by,” is the saying of the Swedish 
bonder, when he hears a wild cry like that of ase 
bird high in the air above him; and it was believed 
that at such times the spirit of Odin might be invoked 
by those who wished to procure wealth. Amongtt 





* See Bingham, Antiquities, Bk. XV. ch. 4. Hi 
who passed the greater - of his life in Devonshire, thus 
alludes to the charm of Bread :— 
* Bring the holy crust of bread, 
Lay it underneath the head ; 
_ a certain oo A ae mo 
3 away, while children sleep. 
’ Maporiden, Bk, IIL. p. 122. (Ed. 1823.) 
+ As the country became inclosed, the superstitions whieh 
anciently belonged to the open heaths and moors =a 
naturally be transferred to more cultivated districts. a= 
the tradition which represents the spectral hounds as -_ 
ing particular roads, may there not be a trace of oo 
mysterious character which was aneiently given to 
“King’s Highway ?” (Palgrave, Eng. Commonwealth, +o 
and Illust.—p. 139). The Abbot's Way has already t 
mentioned: the ancient “Ridge Road,” a continuation 
the Fosse Way, which went 
‘+__fram Toteneys, ~ 
Fram the one end of Cornwalle anon to Cateneys — 
is also frequented by them. 





+ Finn Magnussen. Lexicon Edde Semand: sv. Odin. 
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= ne the nightly procession of the wild army is 
Fa ariel,” tlhe ride of spirits.” Whilst 
ti] Haeng, or “ the Fish,” a hero of the race of the 
aa lay in his boat on the shores of Finland, he 
them riding about the land all through the night: 
wr but,” adds the Saga, “they did himno harm.” § 
rom northern Europe the superstition was brought 
igto the south and west by the races who gradually 
hed on the countries anciently possessed by 
the Celts. In Normandy and Bretagne, the “ Maisne 
uin,” or “ Children of Hellequin,” pass through 
the woods, like the Wish Hounds over the heaths of 
r, Noone must call to them as they pass 
by; for ifany one says “T join in the hunt,” blood will 
pa pieces of dead bodies fall to the earth,which 
have been torn from the graves by a powerful witch 
pho accompanies the procession. In the same man- 
per, the superstition of the Wild Hunter was brought 
into England : and the unearthly “ Master” who leads 
the chace over Dartmoor is the yet lingering repre- 
gantative of Saxon Odin.|| ; 
With the extinction of heathenism, however, many 
took place in the old belief. In the north of 
Devon the spectral pack are called “ Yeth Hounds,” 
@* Yell Hounds ;” and are supposed to be the unem- 
podied or transmigrated spirits of unbaptized children; 
which, having no resting-place, wander about the 
woods at night, making a wailing noise. * There 
js another legend, evidently of Christian origin, which 
represents them as in incessant pursuit of a lost 
irit, In the northern quarter of the moor, the Wish 
A in pursuit of the spirit of a man who had 
been well known in the country, entered a cottage, 
the door of which had been incautiously left open, 
gd ran round the kitchen, but quietly and without 
their usual cry. The Sunday after, the same man 
in church; and the person whose house the 
dogs had entered, made bold by the consecrated 
place in which they were, ventured to ask him why 
he had been with the Wish Hounds, “ Why should 
not my spirit wander,” he replied, “as well as 
another man’s?” Another version represents the 
Hounds as following the spirit of a beautiful woman, 
changed into the form of a hare: and the reader will 
find a similar legend, with some remarkable addi- 
a in the ‘ Disquisitiones Magice’ of the Jesuit 
ig ** 


Besides the Wish Hounds, some of the wild 
talleys on the borders of the moor are frequented 
by a solitary apparition in the shape of a black, 
shaggy dog. The glen below the Dewerstone Rock, 
and a deep, wooded valley in the parish of Dean 
Prior,are both so haunted. This is rather the Celtic 
form of the superstition than the Northern :—which 
dwells more on the dark “ Master,’’ than on the 
dogs themselves. It is similar, too, to the Welsh 
“Cwa Annwn” or “ Dogs of Hell;” which, although 
they occasionally hunted in packs, were more fre- 
quently seen alone. They have been particularly 
decribed by a Mr. Jones, of the Tranch: who 
tmnceives them to be the same kind of dogs against 
vhich David prayeth in Ps. xxii. 20.—“ Deliver my 
soul from the power of the dog.” From his ‘ Rela- 
tin of Apparitions of Spirits in the county of Mon- 
mouth,’ the following curious narrative has been 


“AsR. A, was going to Laugharn town one evening 
% some business, it being late, her mother dissuaded 
ber from going, telling her that ft was late, and that 
the would be benighted: likely she might be terri- 
fed by an apparition, which was both seen and 





7 Hist. Norveg. L. vii. sect. 3. 
The Forest laws of the Norman kings seem to have 
Tealled many of their ancient superstitions to the minds of 
the Saxons. The Saxon chronicle tells us how ‘‘ divers black 
were seen in the woods about Stamford ; and how 
the monks of Peterborough heard the horns that they blew 
at . Before the death of William Rufus, ‘* Multis Nor- 
mannis,” says Simeon of Durham, “ diabolus in horribili 
Specie, se frequenter in silvis ostendens, palam cum eis de 
Tgeet Ranulfo et quibusdam aliis locutus est.” (De Gest. 
Be, Anglor. ap. Twysden, p. 225.) The ‘Continuation du 
Places the scene of these appearances in the New 
‘rest; and says that, 
En cele forest, ke novele fu, 
Plusors meschanz sunt avenu 
As Normanz par le Maufé 
En vengeance de lor péchié, 
* ' Chroniques Anglo-Normandes. I. p. 79. 
Palmer's Glossary of the Devonshire Dialect. This 
Satalar y is almost entirely confined to the North Devon 


# Lib. vi. c. 2 





heard by many, and by her father among others, at 
a place called ‘ Pant-y-madog,’ which was a pit by 
the side of the lane leading to Laugharn, filled with 
water and not quite dry in the summer. However, 
she seemed not to be afraid, therefore went to 
Laugharn. On coming back before night, (though 
it was rather dark) she passed by the place, but not 
without thinking of the apparition. But being a 
little beyond this pit, in a field where there was a 
little rill of water, and just going to pass it, having 
one foot stretched over it, and looking before her, 
she saw something like a great dog (one of the dogs 
of hell) coming towards her; being within four or 
five yards of her, it stopped, sat down, and set up 
such a scream, so horrible, so loud and so strong, 
that she thought the earth moved under her, with 
which she fainted and fell down. She did not awake, 
and go to the next house, which was but the length 
of one field from the place, until about midnight, 
having one foot wet in the rill of water which she 
was going to pass when she saw the apparition.” 

There is room for much curious etymological re- 
search in explanation of the name of the Wish 
Hounds. The Anglo-Saxon words “ wig,” and 
“ wicce,’’ were used largely in composition; and 
seem to have been applicable to all operations or 
appearances ofa supernatural character. In Devon- 
shire, the word “ whishtness’’ is still used to denote 
an apparition or an evil spirit: and a person who is 
ill without any apparent cause, is said to be “ whisht” 
—an expression which was perhaps anciently con- 
nected with the belief in the Evil Eye, or with the 
“ deoful-seocnes’’ or “ devil sickness” of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Evil Eye is still to be heard of in 
Devonshire,—when the person who suffers from it is 
said to be “ overseed.”’ 

The Wish Hounds have given their name to many 
places on Dartmoor and along its borders. In this 
manner, they are especially connected with woods 
and copses ;—thereby again showing their relationship 
to the “ mal fées’’ of the New Forest. The ancient 
Wistman’s Wood, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 
has possibly its name from this source. It is a wood 
of dwarf oak, which “sleeps heavily in the sun- 
shine” along the side of a hill in the Valley of the 
West Dart. The trees of Wistman’s Wood are 
almost the only remains of the old forest: and, as 
you look upon their knotted limbs spreading over 
the splintered masses of granite and hung with long 
elfin-looking mosses, you feel no difficulty in under- 
standing why it should have been fixed upon as the 
lace 

° Where lived the Erl people, and where they live still. 

The ground about the trees is covered with the 
dead branches and shattered wood which the snows 
and strong winds bring down every winter—The 
age of Wistman’s Wood is altogether unknown. 
Two hundred years ago, Risdon described it as one 
of the three remarkable things in the forest—“ being 
some acres of trees which are a fathom about, and 
yet no taller than a manne may touch the top with 
his hand.” R. J. K. 

PUBLIC RECORDS. 

Tue more that is said of the Public Records, the 
better the public will appreciate their real value and 
the importance of their due preservation. Having 
frequent occasion to search these Records—espe- 
cially those posterior to the dissolution of monas- 
teries—I ask your leave to consider some of the 
points made, last week, by your correspondent A in 
reference to this matter. He assumes that the 
“ mode of treating certain classes of the Records” has 
been “ very much overlooked”—that a “ prodigious 
fuss has been made about flattening and cleaning huge 
piles of documents of little value either legally or 
historically”—-and asks what has been done for the 
orderly aspect of the Fines—what to facilitate the 
consultation of the Pipe Rolls—and what to repair the 
ragged extremities of the rotulets ? 

First, as to “overlooking.” If A had read the 
annual Reports on Records, he would have seen it 
stated, more than once, that the proper sieps in 
better ordering of Records are first to ascertain what 
you have—next to make it accessible—and then to 
do the best for its preservation. Thus, if a heap of 
heterogeneous books were handed over, the course 
would be, first to sort them into classes and series— 








then to place each class or series apart and acces- 
sible for use—and lastly, to bind and repair the indi- 
vidual volumes. But the logic of A’s notions would 
begin with the binding first. When the Public 
Records Act came into operation, searchers like 
myself knew well enough that a large portion of the 
Records — especially those of the Common Law 
Courts — were inaccessible for want of sortation 
and arrangement; though to a great extent that is 
now remedied. The Pipe Rolls and Fines, on the 
contrary, have always been accessible—and, compa- 
ratively, in excellent order. It would have been re- 
versing the common sense of the matter to have kept 
tons of Common Law Records in disorder —and 
therefore useless—for the purpose of making the 
“aspect of the Fines more orderly,” or “ facilitating 
the consultation of the Pipe Rolls.” The last 
annual Report on Records shows that there are still 
masses of Records to be made known;—the other 
Records, for example, in the Pipe Office itself. 
Would A have these (among them, possibly, missing 
Pipe Rolls and Chancellor’s Rolls) remain in con- 
fusion until the access to the Pipe Roll shall be ren- 
dered a little more easy than now—it being already 
accessible enough for all practical purposes. 

But A says that much “ fuss” has been made about 
flattening documents of little value legally or his- 
torically—to the neglect of the Pipe Rolls. Taking 
the use of a thing as a standard of its utility, A will 
find, if he seek, that for one search amongst the 
Pipe Rolls there are twenty, at least, amongst the 
Common Law and other Records which have been 
flattened so “fussily.” The Record Reports show 
that a great deal has been done for the “ orderly 
aspect of the Fines;” but it has been for the more 
modern Fines, which were almost inconsultable— 
rather than the ancient, which have been and still 
are perfectly consultable. 

Then A asks:—“ What has been done to repair 
the Pipe Rolls?” Parliamentary Returnsand Reports 
in abundance might have told him that for years 
before they were placed in the Public Record Office 
systematic repairs had been going on under the direc- 
tion of the Queen’s Remembrancer,—and that no 
class of Records whatever is, on the whole, in so good 
a condition as the Pipe Rolls. Whether it would be 
a proper plan to separate the two membranes or 
skins of the Pipe Rolls and bind them in books, is, I 
think, a grave question. For seven centuries they 
have been handed down to us as rolls. Generation 
after generation has consulted them as rolls, with all 
the inconveniences of that form ;—and as a whole 
they are, as I have said, in wonderfully fine condition, 
Experience and sentiment are both opposed to the 
proposed change. I am afraid A has no veneration 
for antiquity. 

One wuo Consutts Recorps or ALL PERIODS. 





AURORA BOREALIS. 
Buxton, Norfolk, March 20. 

I hasten to request that you will record in 
your pages the appearance assumed by the splendid 
Aurora of last night in this eastern corner of the 
kingdom. 

I first noticed the curved bank of cloud edged by 
faint auroral light at the north point of the horizon 
at about half-past seven; while the twilight was still 
so strong that only the moon, planets and first mag- 
nitude stars were visible. At eight the Auroral Arch 
was perfectly defined ; rising in the north to an ele- 
vation of twenty degrees, and passing on either hand 
into the west by north and east by north points of 
the horizon,—in the former of which Venus was just 
about to disappear. The light was steady,—and from 
this time increased in intensity ; continually throwing 
up the most gorgeous streamers—now as broad sheets 
or flashes, and then as narrow lines,—the lines having 
always the greatest brightness and highest range— 
one of them passing distinctly at sixteen minutes 
past eight through the constellation of Ursa Major 
beyond the zenith, touching with its path the pre- 
ceding foot of the Bear (the pair of stars Lambda 
and Mu). Frequently a hundred would not have 
numbered the narrow bands of light perceptible at 
the same moment, and climbing, each against the 
other, higher and higher; and these bands were in- 
variably followed by the bursting forth of the broader 
sheets, which did not range in any case to a higher 
elevation than forty-five degrees. I remember some 
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ten years since to have witnessed an Aurora in the 
company of the late Dr. James Mitchell, who had 
been in the frequent habit of seeing the phenomenon 
from the banks of the Caledonian Canal; and he 
told me that he had never there seen a more magni- 
ficent display than was then before us. The Aurora 
of last night, nevertheless, impressed me as very far 
exceeding it both in the brilliancy and steadiness of 
its light and in the beautiful definition of its outline 
—even against the moon-lit sky. 

Soon after half-past eight, the streamers disap- 
peared; and the northern arch of light seemed slowly 
dissolving away. My attention was taken off at this 
time; and when I returned to the open air at twenty 
minutes before nine, I found the hemisphere of the 
sky spanned by a most extraordinary semi-zone of 
light. It was two degrees and a half in width, and 
stretching from horizon to horizon—passing over 
the planet Jupiter, and through the constellation of 
Taurus, north of Gemini by a little, and east of 
Arcturus by two or three degrees. It commenced 
north of east, and terminated north of west. The 
light was shaded off at its edges; conveying some- 
what the idea of a cylindrical luminous cloud bent 
into a curve. The whole are appeared to be slowly 
declining southwards, At nine, it passed through 
the preceding shoulder star of Orion (Bellatrix), 
midway between Procyon and Gemini,—across the 
upper part of the sickle of Leo; but it was now ter- 
minated by a dissolving tail to the eastwards—resting 
close upon Arcturus. At five minutes past nine, the 
western extremity also rose from the horizon; and a 
few minutes afterwards it had disappeared from the 
zenith. During the visibility of this luminous arc, 
the Northern Light was all but inappreciable; and 
the emanating streams were deficient entirely :—but 
after it had faded, a few transient streamers showed 
themselves at long intervals. At half-past eleven a 
bank of cirro-stratus cloud floated up from the south- 
west, preceded by small masses of drifting cirro- 
cumulus. 

During the five days past the wind has been blowing 
steadily from either the S. or S.S.E. The barometer 
has been high and stationary. Its mercury fell slightly 
during the Aurora—and the fall has since continued 
slowly. Soon after the appearance of the Aurora, the 
wind veered a few points to the west; and has con- 
tinued to-day blowing about S.S.W.—and a few drops 
of rain have fallen. During the continuance of the 
south wind,the sky has been cloudless and the stars at 
night have been brilliant to the eye,—but the atmo- 
sphere has been so imperfect as a medium that I have 
been unable clearly to define, with a power of 140, 
upon any night, the interval between the two con- 
stituents of Gamma Leonis with a 42-inch achromatic 
that is ordinarily equal to the task of separating the 
stars of Castor with a magnifying power of 46. 

The Aurora of March 19, 1847, was decidedly the 
most beautiful and remarkable atmospheric meteor 
that it has yet been my fortune and delight to witness: 
—and I look forward with most lively interest to the 
chance of seeing its appearance in other parts of the 
kingdom accurately recorded. 

Iam, &c. Ropert James Mann. 





HEBREW LETTERS AND POINTS. 
March 24. 

My attention has been recently called to a work by 
Dr. W. H. Crook, entitled ‘ The Manual Formation 
and Early Origin of the Hebrew Letters and Points.’ 
—The author is evidently a person of learning and 
research; and the work is printed at the express 
desire of the Bishop of Norwich. Its object is to 
prove that the Hebrew letters were originally manual 
—that is, formed by the fingers, after the manner of 
the present alphabet of the deaf and dumb; and that 
the written Hebrew characters are of subsequent 
formation, and only graphic representations of the 
manual, or finger, alphabet. Whatever truth may 
be in this theory, and whatever amount of discovery 
as regards the Hebrew alphabet, the practice of 
representing words by the position of the fingers is 
by no means new: as may be seen in the following 
passage from Cornelius Agrippa :— 

“T have often read in books of magicians, and their 
works and experiments, certain wonderful, and, as 
they seemed to me, ridiculous gesturings, and I did 
think they were certain occult agreements of the 
divels, by reason of which I did reject them ; but 





after I did more seriously examine the matter, then I 
did presently understand that they were not the com- 
pacts of divels, but that there lay in them the reasons 
of numbers, by which the ancients did, by various 
bending forward and backward their hands and fingers, 
represent numbers, by whose gesturing the magicians 
did silently words unknown by sounds, various with 
numbers, yet of great virtue, by their fingers joined 
together, and sometimes changed, and did with sacred 
silence worship the gods that rule over the world. 
The rites whereof Martianus also makes mention of 
in his ‘Arithmetic,’ saying the fingers of the Virgin 
were moved all manner of wayes, who after she went 
in, did by expressing seven hundred and seventeen 
numbers with her bended fingers, call upon Jupiter. 
But that these things may be the better understood, 
I shall bring something out of the sayings of Beda, 
who saith, When thou sayest one, bend in thy little 
finger on thy left hand, and set it in the middle of 
the palme;—when thou sayest two, place the next 
finger to the little finger in the same place ;—when 
three, the middle finger after the same manner ;— 
when four, thou shalt lift up thy little finger ;—when 
five, the next to it after the same manner ;—when six, 
the middle, that finger alone which is called the ring 
finger, being fixt on the middle of the palme;—when 
thou sayest seven, thou shalt put only thy little finger 
above the root of thy palme, the rest in the mean 
time being lifted up;—and by it when thou sayest 
eight, thy ring finger;—when nine, thou shalt set thy 
middle finger contrary to them.” 

Shortly after this, Agrippa says: “Moreover, I 
found in two most ancient books of astrologers and 
magicians certain most elegant marks of numbers 
which I thought good to set down in this place ; now 
they were in both volumes such.” When the charac- 


ters (which he gives) are compared with the foregoing 
position of the fingers, there is strong reason to sup- 
pose that the one is only a graphic representation of 
the other:—and if the magicians’ books mentioned 
by Agrippa were examined, it is possible that much 
light might be thrown upon the subject. I am, &c., 
P. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Dickens in Naples. 
Naples, March. 

On taking up the ‘Giornale delle due Sicilie’ some 
days since, my attention was arrested by an article 
headed “ Dickens in Napoli.” What! said I, can 
Pickwick be again in Naples? On reading further, 
however, I perceived that this was a review of our 
countryman’s letters from Italy; and as it is written 
ina deeply offended spirit and contains many counter 
statements and much retaliation—affording no bad 
specimen of the feeling with which the hasty labours 
of the highroad traveller are received by those who 
are the subject of his observations—I venture to 
send you some few extracts from and criticisms upon 
it. Without by any means acceding to the correct- 
ness of the counter statements of the reviewer, I 
heartily sympathize with the spirit in which he 
makes them; deeming, as he does, that in a land 
favoured above all others by nature and art, and 
where every spot of ground is consecrated by some 
tradition of classic antiquity, Mr. Dickens might 
have found something more worthy his descriptive 
pen than those salient and ridiculous points on which 
he loves to dwell. Such points are easily to be found, 
by him who seeks them, in every assembly or every 
land ; but surely it is with a widely different spirit 
that a man should enter a church or a theatre, or 
grope his way through the purlieus of St. Giles’s, or 
wander though the lovely classic land of Italy! What 
foreigner, on returning from England, would not 
dwell on her commercial grandeur—the wonders of 
her mechanical genius—the high cultivation of her 
soil_rather than her chop-houses and gin-shops— 
her organ-grinders and swell mob? In making these 
remarks, I believe I correctly represent the feeling of 
the writer in the ‘Giornale delle due Sicilie;’ who 
seems toconsider Mr. Dickens in Italy as much out of 
his element “as a fish on the top of Strasburgh 
Cathedral.” ‘‘ Describing the pessimi desinari delle 
tavole rotonde in the centre of London his genius has 
full play, but in sight of the glories of Italy—of the 
wonders of Art—on the banks of the Arno and the 
Tiber he is lost. Indeed, he seems to have let his 





pen gallop at triple-fold pace with aaliedh 
take breath or to ode Ape what ie has opine to 
intent alone on dirtying a given quantity of pal - 

However severe this may be, it is difficult for, ‘ 
who has travelled much or sojourned long in — 
not to enter into the spirit of the remarks; and hayj 
said so much, I return to the counter sta mg 
of the Reviewer—which in some respects are amusi 
and certainly not altogether correct. “Our author 
enters the kingdom of Naples at Fondi, and dwellg 
on the abject misery of the place ,—its ruined 
and walls; and tells us that Barbarossa sacked iti 
the 16th century.” All very true: “but,” gq: 
Reviewer, “ he might have spoken of its lovely situa. 
tion in the centre of a delicious plain, surrounded 
olive-yards and orangeries,—of its monasteri 
theViaAppia, which traversesit; and, further, he might 
have informed his readers whether it were Barbarossa 
(Kair Eddin,) or Frederic Barbarossa who sacked it, 
Gaeta is the next point at which Dickensstops; perhaps 
one of the most lovely spots in all Italy,—and caley. 
lated to inspire one with the very spirit of poetry and 
romance. Here, he observes that the wine no longer 
deserves the praises lavished on it by Horace;—as on 
arriving at Capua he tells us that its delicie are 
not such as to effeminate the foreigner: ignorant 
apparently, that the Formian hills whose wine 
Horace extolled are not those of Gaeta, and that the 
Capua of modern times, redolent of maccaroni, garlic 
and salsiccie, is not the Capua of Hannibal,—which 
lies at some distance from the modern city. And 
here might not the aspect of two mighty cities and 
the memories which their walls awaken of the heroic 
deeds of which they have been the theatre have easily 
created a different impression on a writer of good 
faith?’ ‘On arriving at Naples,” continues the 
Reviewer,“ Dickens meets a funeral procession; andin 
the Confrati sees only gente mascherata”—a remark 
ill-timed, he thinks, to say the least. “And then, 
when he speaks of the popular diversions of the 
Neapolitans, he seems to write as if Naples were con- 
centrated in the Via del Molo and Via del Piliero; 
whereas, except in these two streets such amusements 
are nowhere to be met with.” 

I pass over the criticisms on Mr. Dickens's re 
marks as to the gestures of the people until I 
come to the Reviewer's animadversions on an asser- 
tion of our countryman that venders of maccaroni 
and flowers, beggars and thieves, are to be found in 
every part of Naples. “How many falsehoods in 
few words !” exclaims our Reviewer. “ Reasonable 
it is that maccaroni should be sold in all directions — 
because all eat it; just as Iam very sure,” he amusingly 
observes, “that tea and potatoes are to be found in 
every part of London. Flowers are rarely to be seen; 
and as to beggars, such is the vigilance of the police 
that they are rarely to be met with.” Perfectly 
right, Mr. Reviewer, if you confine your assertion to 
the time when his Imperial Majesty of Russia wasor 
a visit to the Royal Ferdinand; for all the world 
knows that for a whole fortnight the streets were 
swept of the wretched crew of famished beggars as if 
by magic—that no shoeless mariner was allowed to 
walk through the city—and that, witha most magnani- 
mous attention to the order and decency of Naples, 
all hackney coachmen, by command of his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Police, mounted round hats 
and dress coats. But as true is it that mariners now 
again go barefoot, hackney coachmen sport every 
kind of costume, and beggars form one of the abomi- 
nations of the streets of Naples. ‘The abundance 
of thieves,” saysthe Reviewer, “is one of those stereo 
typed falsehoods which every traveller who has lost 
a handkerchief throws in your face—but with what 
courage can he who comes from London and Paris 
speak of the thieves of Naples?” Now, in fact, Mr 
Dickens has rather underrated the amount of this 
evil, for there is not a city inEurope, I believe, where, 
in proportion to its population, there is such a number 
of thieves—dexterous ones too, and ever on the alert 
to relieve the wayfarer of a burthen, A thrust with 
a knife also is by no means an uncommon occurrence, 
when deemed necessary or convenient to expedite the 
business on hand. Of course, I confine my remarks 
to the professional thief, (for I might speak of a great 
mass of the population as being distinguished by 4 
degree of mala fides,)—and he is to be found at every 
corner and following you at every footstep. Tum 
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upon him and he laughs at you; warn your friend in 
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vance of you that he is robbed, and it is not im- 
pable that you may be stabbed. These are asser- 
tions supported by facts; and I believe few are the 
itans who would venture to raise the hue and 

ggainst a thief. In Rome—which differs not ma- 
eally from Naples in the character of its lazzaroni 
‘on—I have, myself, been severely condemned 

for having arrested a man who had robbed me at 
noonday, a8 being guilty of a most rash act. That 
this state of things is not apparent on the surface I 
ily grant ; and for the following reasons.—There 
geno policereports published ,asamongst us—convic- 
tions are long delayed, imprisonment before trial not 
unfrequently continuing for upwards of a year, or 
gven longer—and apprehensions being comparatively 
rare, in consequence of the supineness or dishonesty 
of the police. Indeed, in a country where, from the 
iceman up through the courts of judicature and 
ill higher, public services are so notoriously ill 
remunerated, there is either an insufficient motive to 
the strict performance of duty or every motive to 
blink at vice or join in the fraud—and that which is 
in theory is true in fact. There is one feature, 
however, in the thefts of Naples as distinguishing 
them from those of Paris and London—they arise 
nore, I believe, from abject poverty and want than 
from any other cause; consequently, they are con- 
ducted on a small scale, but infinitely multiplied in 
their number, and principally on the person—the 
dexterous gentry who practise this trade resembling 

a swarm of bees who are constantly buzzing and 
clustering about one. So much then for the correct- 
nes of our Reviewer’s statement as regards the 
amount of thieving in Naples. He should have 
known that this winter especially so great has been 
the destitution of the lower classes that, except in 
the most frequented quarters, there has been risk in 
walking out after nightfall. 

Our Neapolitan then follows Mr, Dickens up and 
down Vesuvius; accompanies him to the drawing of 
the lottery, and disputes some of his statements 
with regard to it; and attempts to deny the existence 
of one-horse carriages sufficiently capacious to carry 
eight or ten. Here, however, he is incorrect: as from 
Naples to Pozzuoli I have often had the honour of 
being drawn by one of them; and could have counted 
around dozen of fellow-passengers clustering about 
every part, from the splash-board to the hindermost 
extremity,—and, when room failed, swinging in a 
netting tied up under the carriage. From Naples, the 
rviewer follows Mr. Dickens to the Abruzzi,—and 
there leaves him; not, however, without asking “ by 
what route he could have left the Abruzzi, so as to 
find himself on an eminence overlooking Florence—as 
impossible as to see Algiers?” But though heleaves 
Mr. Dickens, he is not content to leave thesubject:— 
for he observes,“ in opposition to these calumnies, 
wecould recriminateand paintthe thieves and misery 
and ruin which the English find in their own country.” 
He then quotes some statistical details of the state 
of the manufacturing districts—especially of Man- 
chester and Liverpool,—adding the evidence of 
the Rev. Mr. Johns; and draws a contrast in favour 
of his own country. From England, he crosses the 
Channel, and visits Ireland: which he describes as a 
real tower of Count Ugolino, where numbers are 
sept off by inanition.—the dead and the living 
mingled together in the same habitations, whilst W hite- 
boys and Molly Maguires complete the scene. 

So, all that Mr. Dickens has done in Naples by 
his sketches of the neighbourhood has been to create 
a decidedly angry feeling, and draw forth some 
tot pleasing retorts as to the miseries of certain 
Portions of our own land. That his statements 
ae in general correct cannot, I think, be reason- 
ably doubted; but it is to be regretted that he 
did not look on Italy in a different spirit, or that 
—if he could not control his habit of seizing on the 
more salient and ludicrous points of character and cus- 
toms,—he should have ever written from Italy at all. 

ttle has the volume in question’added to the repu- 
tation of the author of ‘ Pickwick,’—and little does it 
add to the knowledge of the reader ; whilst it has 
created a most unpleasant feeling in this country, and 
drawn forth recriminations as just and true as they 
we unfavourable to the condition of England. 

W. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THERE was a stormy discussion on money matters 
the other evening at the Society of Antiquaries: Sir 
Charles Young reading the abstract of the receipts 
and expenditure for the past year; and Messrs. 
Gould and Britton complaining—in behalf, we sup- 
pose, of Messrs. Pettigrew and Wright—of the arrears 
that are due and of the general bygone mismanage- 
ment of the Society. The readers of the Atheneum 
are sufficiently aware that the President, Council, 
Treasurer, two Secretaries, and the whole body gene- 
rally have been in a state of sleepy insecurity for 
many years past. The funds have been neglected— 
arrears allowed to accrue—and members permitted 
to remain on the list whose subscriptions for ten 
years and more were unpaid. Some of these 
members were struck off a few years ago;—but this 
did very little good while the President continued 
inactive, and the Society (Treasurer, Council and all) 
remained in the dark as to the state of the finances. 
The recent retirement of the Earl of Aberdeen from 
the office of President put Lord Mahon into the chair: 
—and then it was, members began to be aware that 
there was something more for them to do than drink 
their Thursday’s tea and listen to papers dull and dry 
and mumbled in the reading. There was another 
reason for this late enlightenment. The success of 
the Archeological Institute had taught many that 
the Society of Antiquaries, to retain even its old 
position, must be up and about; and the members 
of the sickly Archeological Association began to 
perceive the necessity of tacking its poor weak frame 
to the large and torpid though healthy body of the 
Society of Antiquaries. A Finance Committee was 
at length appointed ; the accounts were gone into,— 
heavy arrears were detected,—and the stock account 
in books was found to be dt the best a mystery. 
Now it is that Messrs. Pettigrew and Party make 
themselves generally useful. The new President is 
pleased. The members of the Institute, he is told, 
would only be too glad to supplant (if they coud!) 
the parent society. Their means may be doubted— 
but their intentions are to be dreaded. “Should 
they chance to succeed, — where,” it is insinuated, 
“will Lord Mahon be? They will surely elect a new 
president. ‘So and so’ would like it—and ‘This 
person and that’ would want it.—Stick by us, Lord 
Mahon; we wish to uphold the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we wish to uphold you.” It is easy to understand 
the effect of artifice like this:—but Lord Mahon has 
nothing to fear from the Archeological Institute so 
long as he will represent the general interests of the 
Society at large, and identify himself, not with a 
party, but with members known by their talents and 
reputation. He is willing, we know, to do what is 
right—but we know, too, that he may be misled. 


Mr. Adams is, it is said, to be proposed for Pre- 
sident of Section A at the meeting at Oxford, this 
summer, of the British Association. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Murray is about to 
publish the manuscript Memoirs of John, Lord 
Hervey,—Pope’s Lord Hervey. Walpole had seen 
these Memoirs; and describes them as ‘‘ memoirs 
from his first coming to Court to the death of the 
Queen’’—i. e., Caroline, Queen of George II: and 
Joseph Warton had heard from Mr. Hans Stanley, who 
had read them, that they were full of “ curious mat- 
ter.” Lord Hervey wasa well-placed spectator, though 
not an actor, in all the scenes which he describes ; 
and his wife was “ Molly Lepel,”—one of the “‘ Beau- 
ties” of the Court of King George II. He wrote 
with ease and skill ; and his pamphlets in Walpole’s 
opinion are equal to any ever written. The Memoirs 
will fill, it is said, two thick octavo volumes ; and 
will appear, in the course of the present season, 
under the editorial care of Mr. John Wilson Croker. 


A special meeting of the Bombay Branch Asiatic 
Society was held there in February last, to take into 
consideration the best method of manifesting that 
body’s respect for the memory of the late Major- 
General Vans Kennedy—whose death we recorded 
a few weeks ago. The resolutions come to in his 
honour were:—to erect a suitable monument over 
his remains ; in the subscription for which the several 
Asiatic Societies in Asia, Europe, and America, are 
to be specially invited to join—to provide a gold 
medal, to be placed annually at the disposel of the 
Board of Education, and awarded by them in such 


manner as may seem most conducive to the promo- 
tion of Oriental literature — and to print a biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Major-General, which was 
read on the occasion, in the Society’s Proceedings, — 
and distribute copies to the learned societies con- 
nected with Oriental literature in all parts of the 
globe, “with an expression of the Society’s deep 
regret at the demise of one so deservedly celebrated 
in the annals of Oriental learning.’”’—In the same 
city, we may mention, a Polytechnic Institute has: 
been just formed. 

A correspondent has forwarded to us the following, 
particulars relating to a provincial votary of science 
whose name will, we suspect, be new to many of our 
readers, notwithstanding the notoriety claimed for it 
by the writer :—“ Died at Lyme Regis, aged 47, Mary 
Anning ; of European fame as a discoverer of fossils 
—more particularly those of the Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, Pterodactyle and many fish in the blue 
lias of that locality. Born a dull infant, she was 
taken by her nurse while yet in arms to an exhibition 
of equestrian performances in a field. A sudden 
shower caused this woman and many others to. 
seek for shelter beneath a tree—where they were 
struck dead by a flash of lightning. Some one took 
the infant Mary Anning from among the group of 
dead—and put her into warm water; upon which 
she revived,—and was ever after a lively girl. The 
history of Lyme Regis contains many interesting. 
particulars respecting Miss Mary Anning’s history 
and researches, Thegreat Ichthyosaurus now at the 
British Museum was sold in situ to Mr. Hawkins by 
Miss Anning.” 

A correspondent at Ardrahan has supplied us with 
some further particulars in confirmation of that 
contradiction which has already been given in our 
columns by Mr. Thompson [ante, pp. 69 and 229] 
to the statements of the Leinster Express respecting, 
the paucity of booksellers in Ireland. The details 
now furnished add nothing to the case forthe defence 
as it already stands :—and we will borrow merely the 
following remarks from our correspondent.‘ The 
demand for books in this part of Ireland (I do not 
pretend to state anything beyond my own immediate 
sphere of observation) has steadily increased during 
the last twelve years. The Connaught bookseller is 
no fiction. Although we are still sadly behind our 
more prosperous neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel in the comforts, appliances and pleasant 
arts of daily life, yet, as a people the Irish are quite 
as intelligent and eager for information as any 
more favoured nation. Remark this:—as the price of 
books becomes more moderate, purchasers are more 
numerous, It is not that we eschew reading—but 
that reading was very expensive. Until recently, the 
majority of publications were unattainable to the 
middle classes; but the moment books came within 
the reach of the public, the public hastened to buy 
and to read. If publishers would reduce their 
terms, the book-trade would be as flourishing in Ire- 
land as elsewhere. The proof is, that Chambers 
and Bohn’s editions find their way to every fireside— 
even in Connaught!” 

From Bombay, we learn that the 17th regiment 
having been ordered home, Sergeant Moyes of that 
corps—who, as our readers know [see Atheneum, 
No. 829, p. 849] had, in the midst of his heavy 
professional duties, taken upon himself the conduct 
of the Tidal and Meteorological Observations at 
Aden which had before his spontaneous service been 
necessarily abandoned for want of observers—had 
been, as a matter of military course, recalled. The 
loss of his scientific services where they are of so 
much value has, however, been avoided by the Ser- 
geant’s devotion to the cause :—he having volunteered 
into one of Her Majesty's regiments serving in India, 
to avoid the necessity of leaving the country with 
his own. A 

Intelligence has, we lament to see, been received 
by the French government from the Consul of that 
nation at Lima, of the assassination of M.d’Osery, who 
went out ona journey of discovery to South America 
with M, Castelnau. The expedition, it is stated, 
arrived at Lima in the summer of 1846: and after 
a stay of some months there, MM. d’Osery and 
Castelnau separated for the purpose of reaching the 
Amazon by different routes—the former embarking 
on the Maranon, and the latter taking his route by 





L’Ucayale. They intended to meet at the confluence 
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of these rivers. M. d’Osery left Lima at the begin- 
ning of November ; and hired a boat with four boat- 
men to descend the Maranon. His friends had 
warned him against setting out on such a journey 
alone;—but he laughed at their fears. The day after 
embarkation, he was murdered by his boatmen in 
the pass of Jusamaro. The motive for the deed we 
are left to conjecture;—and plunder is the only one 
which suggests itself until further particulars shall be 
ven. 

A recent discovery has been made on the banks of 
the Omecillo, near Anana, in the province of Biscay, 
of some antique ruins, buried twelve feet below the 
surface of the soil,—which attest the former existence 
there of a Roman city, or of some Roman monument 
of great extent and importance. 

In Rome, the Pope has determined on the crea- 
tion of an Order of Chivalry—of which he has 
appointed a committee to prepare the statutes. It is 
for the decoration of Virtue or Desert without dis- 
tiction of religion or nationality ; and will embrace 
two different classes of distinction—the one conveying 
hereditary, and the other merely personal, nobility. 
The decoration is to be a star—with the device 
“ Virtuti et Merito.” 

A correspondent at Naples writes to us as follows: 
“* Vesuvius has been and continues to be very active 
—without, however, producing any notable effect. 
Its cloud of smoke by day and pillar of fire by night 
are constantly seen without producing the slightest 
apprehension. None of the symptoms have mani- 
fested themselves which are known by the natives as 
avant-couriers of a great eruption. 

The Turkish government is about to cause to be 
executed extensive hydraulic works in order to ren- 
‘der navigable the river of Méridz which falls into the 
Gulf of Enos, near the town of that name in Euro- 
pean Turkey:—and considerable works are also to 
= undertaken for the improvement of the port of 

nos, 

At Mr. Wilks’s sale of books on Monday last the 
“Roxburghe Revels’ sold for 22/. 10s.; the original 
MS. of Scott's ‘ Rob Roy’ for 82/.; and the first folio 
edition of ‘Shakespeare’ for 155/.—the largest sum 
ever given at an auction for a copy of the book. 
For the‘ Rob Roy,’ when the Waverley MSS. were 
sold, Mr. Wilks gave 50/.; and for the Shakespeare, 
at Hibbert’s sale, 85/. 1s. The Shakespeare is fine and 
sound, but rather cropped. The following are some 
other of the remarkable lots which have been sold, 
in addition to those which we mentioned last week: 
—‘ Jason—The Boke of the hoole Lyf of Jason,’ by 
Raoul Le Fevre, William Caxton, without date, but 
supposed to have been printed by him about 1475, 
121l. ‘Christine of Pisa, the Fayttes of Armes and 
of Chyvalrye,’ printed by Caxton in 1489, 541 
* Cato,’ the booke called Caton, printed by Caxton 
in 1483, 23/. 15s. ‘Exornatorium Curatorum,’ a 
tract of sixteen leaves, printed in 1519 by Julyan 
Notary, 14/. 5s.—nearly 1/. per leaf. ‘Dives and 
the Pauper, the Rich and Pore, Fructuously Treat- 
ying upon the X. Commaundments,’ printed by 
Richard Pynson in 1493, 507. * Grafton’s Abridg- 
ment of the Chronicles of Englande,’ a present 
from Thomas Duke of Norfolk to his Godson shortly 
before his execution, with a manuscript note ad- 
dressed to the young man in the unfortunate Duke's 
autograph; date, 1571, 24/. ‘The Festyvall,’ 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1528, 407. 
“Henrici VIII. Assertio Septem Sacramentorium 
adversus Martinum Lutherum,’ Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s copy, with his autograph upon the title, 
*Thomas Cantuarien.,’ printed by Richard Pynson 
in 1521, 36/. 10s. ‘Heures a Lounge de la Vierge 
Marie selon l’Usage de Rome,’ printed upon vel- 
lum at Paris, in 1525, by Geoffroy de Tory, 62/. ‘A 
Devoute Treatyse in Englishe, called the Pilgrymage 
of Perfeccyon, very Profytable for all Christen People 
to rede, and Exposicion of the Ave and the Crede, 
with dyverse other Thynges,’ printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1531, 21/. 5s. £Ciceronis (M. Tullii) 
Officia Paradoxa,’ &c., the first classical author ever 
printed on vellum, printed by Fust at Mentz in 
1465, and containing the earliest specimen of Greek 
printing in the quotations, 3007. ‘The Raoul le 
Fevre Recuyell of the Histories of Troye,’ first 
edition of this ancient romance, and believed to be 
the earliest production of the Caxton press, 1471. 
Only two perfect copies of it are known; one in the 


British Museum and the other in the Marquis of 
Bute’s Library. This copy, although imperfect in 
ten leaves, sold for 1657. ‘Rommant de la Rose,’ 
par G. de Lorris et Jean de Meun, printed 
upon vellum by Verrard in 1496, 1017. ‘Rycharde 
Cuer du Lyon,’ an English metrical romance, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1528, 477. ‘Sarum 
Misdale ad Usum Insignis Ecclesia,’ 30 guineas. 
‘The Prymer in Englysshe and Latin, sette out 
alonge after the Use of Sarum,’ 237. Spenser's 
‘Faerie Queene,’ first edition, William Ponson- 
bye, 1590-96, 187. ‘A Collection of State Papers, 
consisting of Draughts and Précis of Despatches 
from the British Government to Sir G. Macartney, 
Sir A. Mitchell, &c., during the years 1765—66,’ 
formerly in the library of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, 30/. ‘ Vitus Patrum: that is, the Lyfe of the 
old Auncyent Fadres, translated oute of the Frensshe 
into Englysshe, by William Caxton, of Westmynstre, 
late dead, and fynysshed it at the last day of his 
Lyfe; Emprynted in the said Towne of Westmynstre, 
by me, Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, 81l. ‘ Vigerii 
(Marci) Decachordon Christianum,’ presentation 
copy from the author to Henry VIL., printed upon 
vellum in 1507, 68/7. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter—at their Gallery, SuPFOLK-sSTREET, 
Patt Matt East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 29th 
inst.—Admission, 1s. EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


PASSION WEEK.—LECTURES on DESCRIPTIVE ASTRO- 
NOMY at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, by Dr. 
BACHHOFFNER, Mornings at Half-past Two o'clock, and Even- 
ings at Eight (except Good Friday, and Evening of Saturday), with 
Illustrations, in which the Latest Interesting Discoveries are given, 
and a Nove! usical Accompaniment by Dr. Wallis. ARM- 
STRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. Chemical Lec- 
tures. The varied Optical Effects include the last beautiful Dis- 
solving Views. Experiments with the Diving Bell, and Diver, &c. 
&c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 
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Royat.—March 4.—The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, President, in the chair.—C. Brooke, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow.—‘ Researches into the Effects of 
Certain Physical and Chemical Agents on the 
Nervous System,’ by Dr. Marshall Hall. The 
professed object of the author is “ to detail the results 
of an investigation of the phenomena and the laws 
of production and action of certain secondary or in- 
duced conditions of the nervous system, which are 
effected by a voltaic,and probably by any other elec- 
tric, current, but persistent after the influence of that 
current is withdrawn.” This condition he designates 
by thenewterm electrogenic,—as describing atonce the 
origin and the independence of that condition. On 
the present occasion he confines himself to the sub- 
ject of the electrogenic condition of the muscular 
nerves, postponing to future inquiries that of the in- 
cident nervesand of the spinal marrow ; and also the 
modes of action of other physical and chemical agents, 
such as mechanical injury, heat and cold, strychnine, 
and the hydrocyanic acid.—The bones and muscles 
of the brachial lumbar and pelvic regions of a frog, 
being isolated from all the other parts of the body, 
excepting only by means of their respective brachial 
and lumbar nerves, which were perfectly denuded on 
all sides, and raised from the glass on which the limbs 
were laid, a voltaic current from a pair of the 
* couronne de tasses’’ was passed downwards through 
the nerves, ina direction from their origin in the 
spinal marrow towards their terminations in the 
muscles. Energetic muscular movements were at 
first excited; and the current was thus continued 
during the space of five, ten, or fifteen minutes, and 
at the end of this period was withdrawn. Nosooner 
was the current discontinued than the muscles were 
affected with spasmodic contractions, and with a 
tetanoid rigidity, constituting the secondary, or what 
the author denominates the electrogenic condition ; 
an effect which as instantly subsides on the restora- 
tion of the voltaic current. The author proceeds to 
state the precautions which must be taken to ensure 
the success of experiments on this subject; and 
traces the effects of desiccation of the nerves from 
spontaneous evaporation, and of the application of 
external moisture, on the phenomena; and also the 
modifications introduced by varying the extent of 
voltaic contact. Various experiments are then de- 
scribed, which the author instituted with a view to 
ascertain the nature of the electrogenic condition of 
the nerves, and the circumstances under which it is 





induced; and he is led to the conclusion that the 
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phenomena involve some voltaic 


not hitherto been fully inatigns which bag 
March 11.—The Marquis of Northam 
President, in the chair._tOn the Cause of 
Discrepancies observed by Mr. Baily with = 
Cavendish Apparatus for determining the ng 
Density of the Earth,’ by G. W. Hearn - 
After taking a review of the methods empl a) 
Mr. Baily for determining, on the plan devised ty 
Mr. Cavendish, the mean density of the earth 
the anomalies hitherto unaccounted for. “my 
had introduced perplexity in the results obtained, th 
author, suspecting that these anomalies had their 
source in the variable magnetic states of the masses 
which were the subject of experiment, traces the 
effects which such an influence might be sup; to 
have ae results. He finds that the attracti 
arising from gravitation between a m 
the balls being exceedingly minute, poner ma 
ceivably feeble magnetic state may be the cause of 
great perturbations. He then proceeds to investigate 
the subject by the application of mathematical 
analysis; from which he is led to the conclusion that 
the masses and balls doactually exert on one another 
influences which are independent of the action of 
gravitation. He finds that such influences are of a 
very fluctuating nature; the action arising from them 
being either positive or negative, and its sign also 
changing in each revolution, as the masses are tuned 
round a vertical axis; and he observes that such 
action may either fall short of that arising from 
gravitation or exceed it many times. Such disturb- 
ing force he conceives can be no other than a 
netic influence;—not, however, one of the ordinary 
kind, but that which Faraday has recently discovered 
as affecting all diamagnetic bodies.—He concludes 
by proposing methods by which the inquiry should 
in future be conducted, so as to obviate or eliminate 
this source of error. Such an inquiry, he remarks, 
would, by exhibiting the magnetic and diamagnetic 
powers under new aspects, lead, in all probability, to 
important consequences. ; 





GerocraruicaL.— March 8.—Lord Colchester, 
President, in the chair—Three new members were 
elected. 

The paper read was,‘ The Journal of a Steam 
Trip to the North of Bagdad in April, 1846; with 
Notes on the various Subjects of Interest met with, 
by Lieut. J. F. Jones, I.N. 


Asiatic.—Feb. 20.—Sir G. T. Staunton in the 
chair.—His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
was elected. The Secretary read a paper fur- 
nished by the East India Company, containing 
the account of the discovery of a quarry of good 
lithographic stone on the southern coast of Arabia, 
likely to be available for our presses in Bombay, 
and other parts of India, which, at present, im- 
port a considerable quantity of that kind of lime- 
stone from the quarries of Germany. The paper 
gives some account of the native presses—of which 
there are above a dozen in Bombay alone; with 
details as to the expense of quarrying and freight, 
and the probable price and consumption in India 
The writer is of opinion that the stone might even 
be advantageously carried to England. He recom- 
mends the Indian government to direct that a few 
tons shall be brought to Bombay, for the purpose of 
making the experiment on a larger scale, by the first 
vessel in their service which may chance to be m 
the neighbourhood of the rock. 

Another paper, from Mr. Carter, was read ‘On 
the discovery of Copper Mines in the Island of Mas 
seera, on the coast of Arabia; which he had been 
induced to search for in consequence of receiving 
information that the Persians had formerly wrought 
copper mines on the island. He had made sev! 
attempts to find these, but without success. 
natives denied all knowledge of their existence; @ 
he was about to relinquish the search, when, landing 
one morning, in the month of February 1846, on 
the westernmost part of the island, he accidentally 
fell in with some patches of blue carbonate of copper, 
—a specimen of which was laid upon the table, 
Mr. Carter, now confident of success, at once prd- 
ceeded to search the neighbourhood. He soon fell 
in with some old smelting-places; and immediately 
after found the vein itself, with the mineral én sifu 
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describing the nature of the mine, which | —and where their monarch slew the nobles of Judah. | 


appears to have been little worked, Mr. Carter states 
that he afterwards found copper in other places; and 
that the inhabitants, seeing that concealment was no 
r possible, discovered to him, of their own 
, other veins and smelting-places, which they 
gid had been built by the Feringis. Mr. Carter 
that the inhabitants, though at first fiercely 
to the landing of the surveying party, were 
jon conciliated ; _and that the utmost goodwill 
subsequently prevailed among them during the whole 
time the vessel remained in the neighbourhood. 
They are steady and industrious; and their habits 
are in decided contrast with those of the Bedouins 
on the mainland. He is satisfied that any attempt 
to work the — — a _ every assistance 
Bp wer of the natives to afford. 
a erer, by Capt. Newbold, was read ‘On the 
Mountainous Country between the coasts of Tyre 
gd Sidon and the river Jordan,’—a part of Palestine 
which has hitherto been almost a complete blank 
mour maps. Capt. ae — 3 — 
Tyre to Banias; and returned from Hasbeia 
wr the Castle of Shukif to Sidon. He thustraversed 
the country in two directions ; and brought back 
with him a copious list of geographical names in the 
original orthography, most of which are wanting in 
Mr, Smith’s catalogue. The country is divided 
jnto the districts of Esh Shukif and Beshareh. } It 
——— ny m bar — ay boas 
about 26 miles from N. > an . to W. 
The shore district is the celebrated Pheenician plain. 
Itrarely exceeds two miles in width; and in many 
the mountains come down close to the sea in 
bold precipices. The maritime tracts are undulating, 
and vary in elevation from a few feet to 100 yards. 
The inland portion is about 2,000 feet high,—reach- 
ing, in some places, to near 4,500 feet, and separated 
by very narrow valleys, which are extremely deep 
md precipitous. T'wo rivers, the Litani (the ancient 
Leontes), and the Lohrani, pass through it to the 
sea; and a number of small rivulets, running to the 
Jordan, drain it towards the west. The principal 
nek is the marine limestone of Lebanon, penetrated 
byextensive dykes of basalt, accompanying lines of 
fracture that appear to be connected with the fearful 
earthquakes of which the country has so frequently 
been the theatre. The crater of an extinct volcano, 
with its steep and rugged sides of lava and evident 
traces of former action, were seen by Messrs. Robin- 
sand Smith, and described in their work. Much 
of the country is cultivated. Wheat fields are 
humerous ; and the vine flourishes in the volcanic 
wil. Cotton also grows ; but the staple productions 
ze wheat, millet, beans, tobacco, and lentils. The 
population amounts only to 15,000—about 30 to 
the square mile; and is composed of Greeks, Druses, 
ad Arabs. Capt. Newbold examined the cavities 
m the coast, which have been taken for the dye-pots 
ofthe Tyrians ; and found them to be nothing more 
natural rock basins, excavated by the action 
of the tide. He says they occur all along the coast 
ofSyria, from Gaza to the Orontes. The old city 
Tyre is buried under the sands; and forms an in- 
tthaustible quarry whence materials are drawn to 
build and enlarge the cities in the vicinity. Capt. 
Newbold saw a beautiful marble torso of Minerva, as 
laye as life, recently found among the ruins, and 
tow in the possession of a native of Tyre. He com- 
Municated the circumstance to our consul at Bey- 
wat, with the hope of preserving it from further 
injury, 

March 6.—The Director in the chair.—The Secre- 
wy read an extract from a letter recently received 
fom a Newbold, noticing the discovery made 

v. Mr. Thomson, an American missionary, 
faremarkable ancient monument near the source 
the Orontes. It is described as a large solid 
tucture, twenty-five feet square, and about seventy- 

feet in height, terminating at top in a pyramid. 

aides are covered with the figures of animals of 

the size of life, and other objects, admirably executed 
~deer, bears with their cubs, wild boars with dogs in 
rs, bows and arrows, swords and other 

"apons, This edifice, Capt. Newbold is induced to 
Nppose, may have been a monument erected by the 

‘ynan conquerors of Palestine, to commemorate 
thet victories and hunting exploits. It is at nogreat 

from Riblah, where the Assyrians encamped 


This place, so long lost, has been discovered by Mr. 
Thomson. It is now called by the natives Rubla; 
and the plain is stated to be admirably adapted for a 
great encampment. 

Capt. Newbold also notices the organization, by 
Mr. Thomson, of a native Asiatic Society at Beyrit; 
composed chiefly of young Syrians, who are studying 
the history and literature of the East,—and getting 
together a library which is intended to comprise all 
known Arabic literature. 

The Secretary read a paper, by E. Thomas, Esq., 
‘On the Coins of Ghazni,’ —founded principally on 
some which form part of the extensive collection 
brought home by Mr. Masson, and deposited in the 
Museum of the East India House. After noticing 
the very limited number of Ghazneride coins known 
to collectors, and the little notice that has been taken 
of these contrasted with the historical importance of 
the dynasty itself and the large space which it fills 
in the narrative of the progress of Islam, the writer 
proceeds to notice some points in which these medals 
may serve as a corrective of the historian. He 
observes that Sabuktagin, looked upon as the founder 
of the dynasty, is proved by his coins to have been 
only a local governor under the lord paramount ; 
that his successor, Ismail, was equally dependent ; 
and that Mahmdd himself did not reject the name 
of the § i King to the sovereignty until 
the year 389 (4.p. 999). Numerous coins and casts 
of Mahmid were exhibited—marking, by the titles 





prefixed to his name, his progress from the condition | 


of a vassal to that of a sovereign. One of these 
casts—the original of which is in the British Museum 
—is curious, as containing the names and Arabic titles 
of Mahmiid, awkwardly expressed in the Sanscrit 
character; but, being without a date, it is impossible 
to know for what locality so rare a form was adopted. 
The statement that Mahmdd was the first sovereign 
who took the title of Sultan is not confirmed by these 
medals. The first piece on which we find the title is 
that of Ibrahem, one of his vassals, who came to the 
throne half a century later. The series of coins ex- 
amined show that the Indian device of the bull of 
Siva was adopted by these monarchs somewhat 
earlier than is usually supposed; one of Moddd 
being found with that idolatrousstamp upon it. Mr. 
Thomas enters into some discussion upon this singu- 
lar adoption by a race so bigoted as Mussuimans 
have usually been; and shows that during the 
whole career of conquest of the house of Ghazni, the 
monarchs appear to have adopted the forms of the 
local mints,—merely adding their own names and 
titles to the usual currency, which, perhaps from 
financial reasons, they were unwilling to alter. He 
proves this by an examination of the coins struck in 
Bamian, Nishapur, Seistan, &c. On one of the me- 
dals bearing the Indian device, the name of Lahore 
is visible ;—-which furnishes additional evidence of 
the accuracy of the previous attribution of coins of 
similar type to the Hindd rajahs who occupied the 
Punjab at an epoch immediately preceding the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. Several corrections of histori- 
cal points resulting from an examination of these 
coins are detailed in the paper; and the writer 
accounts for the disappearance of dates and places 
of mintage from so many of them by the circum- 
stances that these facts were always recorded on the 
extreme edge of the coin, which is usually the least 
perfect part of a medal struck in the ancient mode— 
and that most of the coins brought home by Mr. 
Masson, having been collected on the place of their 
issue, had been in all probability long in circulation. 
Several tables relative to the dynasty and to the 
contemporary Khalifs were appended. 





HorticutturaLt.—March 16.—R. W. Barchard, 
Esq., in the chair.—Viscount Feilding, G. Hudson, 
Esq. M.P., Mrs. Cotton, Mr. J. Bell, and Mr. E. 
Pierce were elected Fellows.—Of novelties, Messrs. 
Henderson sent a handsome yellow-flowered Den- 
drobium, something in the way of D. densiflorum or 
fimbriatum, but yet in some respect different from 
either, and quite new. The flowers are of a deep 
yellow, arranged rather thinly on the spike, and ele- 
vated on little footstalks about an inch in length. It 
was stated to be an East Indian production. A 
Banksian medal was awarded it. A novelty came 





from Mr, Glendinning, in the shape of Dipteracan- 


thus scandens, a climbing plant from Sierra Leone, 
ornamented with numerous little racemes of white 
flowers, something like a white Petunia, but smaller. 
Being an abundant bloomer and possessing a hand- 
some foliage, it promises to become an addition to our 
stoves. A Banksian medal was awarded it. A good Syon 
House Cucumber was produced by Mr.Thorne. The 
plant from which it had been cut was stated to have 
been bearing fruit ever since the Ist of November, 
and to be at present producing seven fruit, in addi- 
tion to the one that was exhibited. The plant is 
growing in a pit heated un the tank system, and is 
trained on a trellis. From the garden were Spiran- 
thes cerina, a singular terrestrial orchid, sent from 
Guatemala by Mr. Hartweg; and a new variety of 
Cyrtochilum maculatum, with larger and much hand- 
somer flowers than those of the species, half the lip 
being yellow. 


Linnean.—Feb. 16.—The Bishop of Norwich in 
the chair.—Dr. Baird and Mr. Newport were elected 
Fellows.—A letter was read from Sir Everard Home 
on the height of some Norfolk Island Pines.—A paper 
was read on the structure and comparative physiology 
of Chiton and Chitonellus, two genera of Cyclo- 
branchiate mollusks, by Mr. Reeve. 


Zoo.oeicaL.—March 9.—W. Yarrell, Esq. V.P4 
in the chair.—The following papers were read—Mr, 
Gulliver ‘On the Blood Corpuscles of the Meminna 
Musk Deer (Meminna indica, Gray ).—Mr. Gray ‘On 
the Characters of Six New Genera of Bats,’ to which 
he gave the names of Mimon, Trachops, Ametrida 
and Nicon, belonging to the Phyllostomine group, 
and Aguias and Rhinonicteris belonging to the Rhi- 
nolophine, or Horse-shoe Bats. Two new species 
were described as types of their respective genera—. 
Trachops fuliginosus and Ametrida centurio. These 
divisions result from a careful analysis of the col- 
lection in the British Museum, which contains up- 
wards of three hundred species.—-Mr. Gould ‘On a 
new arrangement of the Trochilidx,’ part 2. The 
generic name of Eriopus was proposed for the section 
of which the species are characterized by extraor- 
dinary tufts of downy feathers on the tarsi. The type 
is Orn. vestita (Gouy de Long).—The Rev. J. B. Stair 
‘On the Palolo,"—a worm whichappears periodically 
| in vast numbers on the shores of Simoa, one of the 
| Navigator Islands, and is eaten as a great delicacy 
by the natives. The form is entirely new, allied to 
Arenicola, or Lob-worm, and was characterized by 
Mr. Gray under the generic name Palola—type, P. 
viridis. —Mr. Arthur Adams, R.N., ‘On the Animals 
which construct the well-known shells of the genera 
Pyrula, Rostellaria, Terebellum, Calpurnus, Radius, 
Eulima, Stilifer, &c., but which have hitherto escaped 
the knowledge of naturalists.’ They were illustrated 
by a long series of drawings from life, and by notes 
of the habitat and manners of the several species 
which occurred during the last voyage of Sir E. 
Belcher in the Indian Archipelago.—Mr. Lovell 
Reeve described five new Chitons, a Chitonellus, 
and a remarkable Cardium, C. Bechei,—all of which 
had been dredged by Sir E. Belcher. Two single 
valves only were obtained of the Cardium,—and 
those at an interval of between two and three thou- 
sand miles. Mr. Gray observed that this shell was 
precisely of the form which so frequently occurs as & 
fossil in the tertiary formation. 


Entomoiocicat.—March 1.—W. Spence, Esq. 
President, in the chair—Capt. Parry exhibited @ 
beetle belonging to the genus Erotylus; from various- 
portions of the body of which a number of slender 
vegetable filaments had been produced,—which Mr. 
W. W. Saunders referred to the genus Clavaria. 
Mr. Gutch exhibited an extensive series of European 
Coleoptera and Lepidoptera, including a specimen of 
the beautiful Ismene helios,—a butterfly supposed to 
be unique in this country.—Mr. Westwood exhibited 
specimens and drawingsof the cochineal insect, brought 
from Madeira by Mr. Faber. He had ascertained 
that its habits are unlike those of the ordinary 
Coccide; as the females bring forth living young, 
which are not deposited beneath the body, but which 
creep up the plant as soon as born. Moreover, the 
male pupe are inclosed in a bag-like cocoon, open 
at the lower end, out of which the imago creeps 
backwards with its wings thrown over itshead :—hence, 
Mr. Westwood considered it necessary to separate 
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this insect generically from the other Coccide ; and 
had proposed the generic name of Pseudo-Coccus for 
its reception. A memoir on this insect, containing 
various inaccuracies, had been recently published in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal.—_Mr. Newport exhibited 
specimens illustrative of the transformations of the 
genus Meloe.—Mr. Douglas stated that Sphinx Ce- 
Jerio and Convolvuli had been as abundant, during 
the past year, in France as in England. 

The President communicated some observations, by 
G. H. K. Thwaite, ‘On the Larve of Tinea granella.’ 
‘He observes that, instead of forming their winter 
quarters by burrowing to a considerable depth in the 
solid wood of granary beams, &c., many of them had 
simply fastened a few grains of corn to the sides of 
the wall beneath which they remained inactive. 





CuemicaL.— March 15.—Prof. Graham, President, 
in the chair.—The following communications were 
read:—‘On the Preparation of Hippuric Acid,’ by 
Prof. W. Gregory.—‘On the Decomposition of Water 
by Platina and the Black Oxide of Iron at a White 
Heat, with some Observations on the Theory of Mr. 
Grove’s Experiments,’ by Dr. G. Wilson. In the 
greater number of Mr. Grove’s experiments water 
was raised in temperature through the medium of 
platinum; and it became a question accordingly how 
far the decomposition observed was owing to the mere 
heat of the metal,—how far to the peculiar surface- 
influence, or so called catalytic force, so long recognized 
as possessed by the metal in question. Gas is evolved 
when the incandescent globules of oxide of iron, from 
the combustion of iron wire in oxygen gas, fall into 
water; which the author finds to be pure hydrogen— 
putting aside a trace of oxygen and nitrogen derived 
from the air dissolved in the water. The temperature 
of these globules, however, although high, he con- 
siders much inferior to that of platinum near its point 
of fusion ; and he, therefore, allows that this negative 
result does not invalidate Mr. Grove’s conclusion. He 
questions, however, whether Mr. Grove’s experiments 
add anything to our knowledge of the power of heat 
to effect chemical change, except in so far as they 
supply an additional and remarkable example of its 
two-fold analytical and synthetical agency, which 
has been so long recognized. 





InstiTuTE OF British ARcHITECTS.—Feb, 22,— 
S. Angell, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. R. Banks was 
elected an Associate.—The Report of the Council to 
the general meeting on the designs offered in com- 
petition for the Royal Medal of the Institute, for the 
Soane Medallion, and on the essays submitted for 
the medals of the Institute for the year 1846, was 
read ; by which it appeared that although eleven 
designs had been received in competition for the 
Royal Medals, the Council, for the reasons stated in 
the Report, did not feel themselves justified in recom- 
mending the adjudication of the medal, inasmuch as 
the competitors generally had almost totally dis- 
regarded the conditions which had been published 
for their guidance; from which cause, and from the 
uncalled-for magnitude of the rooms, halls, staircases, 
&c., together with the lavish and injudicious intro- 
duction of columnar and other extraneous decoration, 
not more than one of the designs possessing the 
slightest pretensions to consideration as an architec- 
tural composition could be properly executed for less 
than double the sum specified. The Report pro- 
ceeded to state that—‘‘ When the Council reflect on 
the enormous amount of injury occasioned to the 
public and to the profession from competitors so fre- 
quently disregarding the conditions given with respect 
to the proposed expense of an intended structure, 
and consequently presenting designs of much higher 
pretension than could be produced with an honest 
and conscientious adherence thereto; and when they 
likewise reflect on the strong reprobation the Institute 
has had occasion more than once to express on this 
most irregular and improper practice, they feel that 
it would ill become the Council to recommend to 
their fellow-members of the Institute to countenance 
such dereliction from honourable professional prac- 
tice, even in a competition like the present one, 
where the public interests are not directly affected. 
The fact being so apparent entirely precludes the 
Council from recommending to the members of the 
Institute the awarding of the Royal Medal to either 
of the designs presented this year.” The Council 
express their regret that neither of the two designs 








offered for the Soane Medallion appear to possess 
sufficient merit to entitle them to that reward. The 
medal offered for the best essay ‘On the Adaptation 
and Modification of the Orders of the Greeks by 
the Romans and Moderns,’ was awarded to Mr. J. 
W. Papworth; and a medal of merit for an essay 
on the same subject to Mr. J. Bell. 

A communication from W. Bromet, Esq., was 
read, respecting the choir of the Church of St. 
Martin, at Angers; on the walls and vaulting of 
which he had discovered several small vases, which 
the architects and antiquaries of Angers suppose to 
have been there placed with a view of increasing the 
sonorous property of this choir, in a similar way as 
the “ Echeia,” described by Vitruvius, are said to 
have done. These vases, which are of amphora-like 
shape, and formed of grey baked earth, are inserted 
at right angles in the thickness of the walls and vault- 
ing—with the faces of which their mouths are flush; 
and are disposed in each compartment of the vault- 
ing by threes, in a triangular form, at the distance of 
some feet from one another. They are still sound 
and sonorous. 

The essay to which the medal of the Institute 
had been awarded was read by the author. 

March 8.—S. Angell, V.P. in the chair.—Mr. 
Sancton Wood was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. J. Scott Russell read the concluding portion 
of a paper ‘On the Interior Forms of Buildings 
with respect to the Laws of Sound.’ After recapitu- 
lating his first and second principles [see ante, 
p- 233], he went on to examine the third cause 
of bad qualities in the construction of a room. He 
showed that in a large square room, of the usual 
form, the reflexion of the same sound was carried to 
the speaker's ear by different paths, and in different 
periods of time; the result of which was the confusion 
of successive sounds and syllables with each other— 
and so a prolific cause of indistinct hearing. It 
required another principle to afford the remedy of 
these evils, and that was the fourth principle—which 
he believed was quite new. He might venture to 
call it the principle of the non-reflexion and lateral 
accumulation of the sound wave. It had originally 
been suggested to him by the observation of a similar 
phenomenon in the wave of the first order in water. 
This wave he considered to be the type of the sound 
wave; and on examination he had found experi- 
mental evidence of the same phenomenon inthe latter 
wave. He had observed that at angles below 45° 
the sound wave was no longer completely re- 
flected from the surface on which it impinged; and 
that when the obliquity of the wave to the surface 
was 60°, a phenomenon followed of total non-re- 
flexion—and the wave continued merely to roll along 
the surface in a direction parallel to it. This fact 
furnished a ready means to remedy the evils so often 
produced by the reflexions and echo and interfer- 
ence of sound in public buildings. Wherever it was 
possible to place flat or curved surfaces at such 
angles that the direction of the sound should be very 
oblique to the surface, it might be harmlessly dis- 
posed of, and prevented from injurious reflexion.— 
This was exactly what the stalls of a choir, the side 
chapels of a cathedral, and the partitions of boxes in 
an opera house, did so successfully for buildings of 
a large class. The same principle enabled him to 
explain the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul's (which 
is circular) and another equally celebrated, men- 
tioned by Saunders, which is perfectly straight. The 
same principle also explained the conveyance of 
sound along the smooth surface ofa lake and over the 
flat surface of a sandy desert :—as well as the extra- 
ordinary reverberation or accumulation of sound in 
some portions of a building. The/ifth principle was 
that of the polarity of the human voice. Mr. Russell 
showed the rapid diminution of intensity of sound 
on oth sides of the axis of the mouth;—and that 
instead of extending in a circular wave round the 
head of the speaker, as had been supposed, the line 
of hearing-distance was an elongated oval extending 
forwards from the mouth. 





InstituTIoN oF Civit EnGineers.—March 2.— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.—The discus- 
sion upon Mr. Jackson’s paper on the Canal of the 
Helder was renewed. The comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of vertical and sloping sea-walls 
were discussed; and instances were given of the 








effect of seas upon the former, when walls of acerte: 
batter, or curved face, were surmounted by ae 
hanging coping of such an extent as to deflect the 
curling wave outwards and throw it back upon j 
rather than allow it to fall bodily inwards, Ti 
manner in which the waves were driven up long slo 
acquiring force as they travelled along, was contrasted 
with this, On the other hand, the action of the 
various kinds of waves was shown upon sections of 
the beach at Madras, where the surf was s0 Noto. 
riously bad, and where it appeared that by the clay. 
ing-off of the waves the beach was washed away into 
natural steps, of a level and then a small slope of 
45°. A breakwater had been formed off that beach 
by throwing in loose masses of rock forming their 
own slope. This, when carried up to within ten 
feet of the water level, stood well. In Nootka 
Sound the same effect of the drawback of the waves 
was noticed. Sections of the Mole of Venice were 
shown, That mole, which is nearly sixteen miles in 
extent, had a section of a sloped foreshore with a 
nearly vertical wall—then a slope at another angle, 
and above high-water mark another nearly vertical 
wall. When the seas rolled in upon the mole they 
partially curled over against the first wall, and were 
projected with augmented force against the upper 
one. The consequence was that the mole was 
tially destroyed; and in the repairs which had been 
executing for some time past it had been reduced to 
one uniform sloped face, at an angle of about 15°, 
The destruction of the nearly vertical walls of Port. 
patrick was also noticed. Those walls, although 
constructed of the finest Anglesea limestone, well 
dressed, dovetailed, and tied down vertically and 
horizontally by iron chainbonds, were completely 
overthrown ; and until the thickness of the wall was 
increased to eighty feet of solid material it could not 
be made to stand. The situation was extremely ex. 
posed ; and the sea frequently sprang fifty feet above 
the top of the lighthouse—which was itself sixty feet 
above the level of high water of spring tides. The 
causes of the peculiar action of the drawback of the 
waves as exemplified by the removed shingle from 
the beach when the wind was on shore and its accu- 
mulation when the wind blew off shore, were also 
discussed ; and it appeared to be the received opinion 
that in these cases the upper part of the waves being 
acted upon by the wind, a peculiar rolling motion in 
a counter direction was imparted to the lower wave, 
which acted upon the shingle in the manner alluded 
to. This action appeared, however, only to extend 
toa depth of about nine feet ; which it seemed tobe 
agreed was the ultimate depth of detrimental action 
of all waves. The forts at Boulogne were given as 
further examples of the reflection of waves from 
nearly vertical walls; but it was shown that the dart- 
ing over of the waves there was caused by their falling 
on the re-entrant angles of the fortification. The 
effect of advanced groynes in protecting sea-walls was 
exemplified by the concrete walls at Brighton and 
Dover—which were intended merely for retaining. 
walls; and such was the effect of the groynes that 
since they had been put down the shingle had 
accumulated to such an extent that the sea did 
not approach injuriously to within one hundred feet 
of the base. 

Messrs. T. H. Bertram, J. C. Birkenshaw, and 
R. J. Hood were elected members; and Messrs. J. 
Addison, F. C. Christy, B. W. Croker, P. J. Margary, 
T. Murphy, C. Neate, and J. Roberts, associates, 

March 9,—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair 
‘On the Practical Form of Engineering Works ex- 
posed to the Action of the Waves of the Sea; andon 
the Advantages and Disadvantages of certain Forms 
of Construction for Breakwaters and Sea-walls,’ by 
Mr. J. Scott Russell. Although agreeing, as a gene 
ral proposition, with the truth of the observation, that 
it was impossible toglay down" any undeviating rule 
for a form of sea-wall which should suit all cases, the 
author had, from long and careful experiment and 
examination of various localities, endeavoured t0 
classify certain forms of artificial construction and to 
adapt them to certain cases—having reference in 
to the action of the wave to which it was tobe 
exposed. His first process was to examine the action 
and character of the several kinds of waves; deduciag 
as given axioms, that—I1st. The common form 
waves is cycloidal. 2nd. The motion of the wave 
in a disturbed state is circular and on a vertical plané 
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The water near the top of a wave moves the 
su a yw wl wave itself. . 4th. The water in the 

w between the waves 1s receding. 5th. The 

of awave is exactly in proportion to the height 
of its ‘crest above the hollow between the waves. 
gh. The greatest power @ wave can exert is at the 
f the crest breaking over into the hollow. 


t 
rth. Waves in the British seas have rarely been 
and a greater height than 27 feet above the 


d 32 feet may be taken as their greatest 


, an . - 
— height; those of the Atlantic being stated 
ro higher. 8th. Waves have never been seen 


of the full depth of the water forming them. Hence 
itis deduced, that the greatest force works can be 
a to may be determined by the depth of the 
water they are placed in. 9th. There are two or 
more classes of waves : wind waves, short, high, and 
superficial ; and storm waves, which are long, low, 
snddeep. 10th. The depth of agitation caused by a 
yave is in the ratio of its height and length con- 
jointly. Reasoning upon these data, the paper pro- 
weeded to examine two classes of hydraulic works: 
Ist, those which are designed to act upon the waves ; 
and 2nd, those whose structures are exposed to the sea 
without any design of controlling it, but only to guide it 
under peculiar circumstances. Of the first class are sea- 
valls, piers, and other sea defences intended to restrain 
the action of the waves—for the forms of which a 
number of designs were given, ranging between the flat 
slope with a fore-shore and the vertical wall. Of all 
these, the preference was given to a wall having a 
concave or cycloidal curved face to carry the wave 
up without breaking ; an overhanging coping curved 
on the underside to return the wave upon itself—and 
3 parapet on the outside to prevent the 
wave being thrown inside. For breakwaters, whose 
object it was to resist the waves and produce still 
water withinside, the best mode, under all circum- 
stances of locality, variety of materials and cost, ap- 

to be the depositing of the large and small 
materials and allowing them to find their natural 
slope under the action of the waves. Of the second 
clas,—which are works designed to direct the scour 
at low water but quite covered at high, the founda- 
tions of lighthouses, &c.—the object being to oppose 
theleast possible resistance, and to suffer the least from 
theirgroynes,embankments, and other works intended 
tobe under high water—the best form isthe parabola 
with the foot curved outwards on each side; the apex 
being raised or lowered, and the base proportioned to 
its application. This form being extended upwards 
approximates to that of the Eddystone, Bell-rock, 
and Skerryvore lighthouses; which have withstood 
the action of heavy seas so successfully—although 
instorms a film of water appears to climb up the 
tide, and throws itself over the top of the buildings, 
The fact of the motions of waves below the surface 
being cycloidal, and that the pressure is uniform, 
appears to render this form suitable for this kind 
of construction. The vertical wall was condemned, 
for many satisfactory reasons;—the cost of work- 
nanship—the expensive character of the materials— 
the liability to destruction if a breach be made—and 
the unsatisfactory action in consequence of the waves 
making a clear breach over it in heavy weather. 
Inthe discussion that ensued, illustrations were 
given of the truth of these positions—derived from 
the works at Whitehaven —those on the South 
Devon coast—and those at Hartlepool; in which 
latter the strong red marl dry-punned, mingled with 
tall stone, and faced with pitching, had been satis- 
factorily employed at a small cost for the construc- 
tion of piers. 


March 16.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair. 


— A Description of the Method adopted in pre- 
paring the Foundation, and in building the Bridge 
over the Poldervaart, on the Line of the Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam Railway,’ by the Chevalier Con- 
rad. Compiled by Mr. C. Manby, from documents 
fumished by Mynheer Wenckeback. This bridge 
derived its importance from the peculiarly treacherous 
hature of the ground upon which it was constructed. 
The Poldervaart is a canal encompassing and con- 
Yeying away the waters from the Polders, or spots of 
land, inthe commune of Kethel. The railway 
traversing it at a considerable angle, rendered a skew 
bridge of three openings necessary: the centre one 13- 
span for the navigation, and the two side arches 
21-feet span each for the drainage waters. The pro- 


whilst there arose simultaneously, at a short distance | 
down the canal, to above the water level a mass of bog 
earth of an area of 4,489 square feet. This mass 
increased at subsequent periods of the proceedings 
to the area of 9,628 square feet. It was evident that 
an extensive subterraneous shifting of the bog earth 
had occurred; and there was reason to fear for the 
safety of the adjacent dykes and other works. Piling 
and fascine works were tried without success. Piles 
of 70 feet in length, when driven and tied together by 
waling pieces, severed bodily from their position and 
became useless. Fascines equally failed in producing 
stability. The engineer, therefore, determined, after 





sand, allowing for theirsubsidence into thegulph below, | 
and then squeezing up the bog earth around and within | 
the spot. This wasat length completed, and the foun- | 
dation pit was enabled to be pumped dry. 


of sand had been formed in its place. 
the ordinary foundation used in Holland were then 
driven through the made ground, and the structure 


and the masses of upraised bog earth outside being 
subsequently dredged up in the ordinary manner, to 
restore the canal to its original bed. In this descrip- 
tion, the circumstances most deserving attention ap- 
peared to be the sudden rising of the bog earth 
during a thunder-storm. -This is, however, of frequent 
occurrence in Holland; and it would appear as if the 
adhesion of the masses of bog earth to the bottom was 
so slight that the vibration communicated to the water 
by the thunder sufficed to destroy the equilibrium,— 
and the bog turf, which from its slight specific gravity 
will float even when wet,instantly rose to the surface. 
When, therefore, as in this case, a heavy mass of sand 
was placed in the vicinity of such bog earth, the bot- 
tom was unable to resist the pressure, and the least 
vibration caused it to break through the crust, being 
engulphed amidst the lighter material which it forced 
up in the direction of the least resistance. The paper 
treated at some length on all the precautions necessary 
in this and similar constructions in Holland—where 
such bad foundations are of very constant occurrence. 
—JIn the discussion which ensued, descriptions were 
given of the simpler methods employed in similar 
situations in England ; where bridges of greater weight 
and span were constructed upon foundations of nearly 
as treacherous natures. For instance, on one of the 
branches of the Norfolk Railway, for a bridge of which 
the swinging portion weighed 100 tons, a series of 
16 piles, driven 50 feet deep into the silt, in 12 feet 
water, supported a cast-iron kerb, upon which a 
cast-iron close-jointed cylinder was lowered and se- 
cured. Within this, the centre foundation was built, 
and had stood perfectly. Other instances of raft or 
floating foundations, common in Lincolnshire, we ¢ 
adduced; showing the simple means by which such 





local difficulties were overcome in England. 

March 23.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair 
—‘On the Ventilation of Mines,’ by Mr. Joshua 
| Richardson.—The nature of the gases which exude 
from coal in the progress of getting the carburetted 
hydrogen, the olefiant, the sulphuretted hydrogen, 


| and the carbonic acid gas—were severally treated | 


| of.-The paper dwelt on the present methods 
of ventilation and the objections to them; illus- 
trating by quotations from the best authorities—all 
of which went to show, that in spite of the care and 
attention that had been given to the question, 
the skill of the engineers, and the introduction 
of the safety lamp in 1816, the loss of life had been 
greater since that period than in a corresponding 


} 
| 
| 
| 








period previously. This must not be charged en- 


ceedings were commenced in the usual manner, with | tirely tothe lamp;—for although it may have ren- 
the intention of having separate foundations for each | dered men bolder and induced them to trust too 
pier. This was by shooting in largequantities of sand; | much to it in venturing into those parts of the 
to form dams within which, when pumped dry, the | mines which formerly would have been abandoned, 
foundations would have beenexcavated. Afteralength | it must be borne in mind that as the coal is got 
of about 70 feet of sand-dam, 10 feet deep, had been | at greater depths and distances from the shafts, the 
filled in, without exhibiting any signs of sinking, a | ventilation becomes more difficult; and from the 
heavy thunder-storm occurred, during which the whole | greater number of persons employed in one mine, if 
mass was suddenly engulphed to a depth of 29 feet; | an accident does occur the loss of life is greater in 


proportion. The merits of the safety lamps, pro- 
duced almost simultaneously by Sir H. Davy, Mr. 
G. Stephenson, and Dr. Reid Clanney, were can- 
vassed; and the greater amount of merit, as well as 
the credit of the first production of it, appeared from 
evidence to be due to Mr. Stephenson. The author 
entered into calculations showing that the dimen- 
sions of the upcast shaft should in all cases be in- 
creased in proportion to the augmented volume of the 
air from the expansion at the higher temperature at 
which it leaves the mine after traversing all the pas- 
sages :—and if this were attended to, not only would 
the general ventilation be better, but in the event of 


directing the canal water into a side cut, to surround | anaccident occurring—by an explosion orthe derange- 
the site of the intended foundation with mounds of | ment of some of the air passages, from falls of the 


roof, &c.,—an extra power could be applied, which 
would, at any rate, prevent a portion of the loss of 
human life which now occurs, It was maintained 


It then | that, although in certain cases of fiery mines, some 
became necessary to remove all the bog earth from | improvements might be advantageously introduced,— 
within the space for the foundation;—which was | in the majority of the good mines, the present me- 
accomplished by digging out spaces of a yard square | thods suffice to keep them in a healthy and safe 
and filling them in with sand as they proceeded, until, | state; and that in almost all cases it is the culpable 
by commencing at the exterior and working inwards | neglect, not the want, of means of prevention, that 
to the centre, all the bog earth was removed and a bed | causes the destruction of health, life, and property in 
The piles for | the mining operations of the kingdom. 





Society or Arts.—Feb. 24._-_W. H. Hughes, 


was completed with perfect success:—the sand dam | Esq. V.P., in the chair—Mr. Jordan read a paper 


*On the New Carving Machinery.’ 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. W. E. 
Newton, referring to a communication read some 
weeks since [ante, p. 127] on the Camelina Sattiva. 

The Secretary also read a communication from 
Mr. Kilburn, which was accompanied by specimens 
of coloured photographs. The colours are employed 
in the form of an impalpable powder, which is made 
to adhere to the plates by amalgamation with the 
mercury composing the picture, and being finer than 
the grain of that deposit. The specimens exhibited 
had a miniature background composed of sky and 
landscape. This, the author stated to be entirely new, 
and gives effect to the portrait by throwing the figure 
forward, destroying much of the metallic reflexion, 
and admitting of as great variety as the subjects may 
require. 

Mr. Maskelyne and Mr. Hunt made some further 
remarks on Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s experiments in 
reference to the red ray. 


Roya Instiretion.—Feb. 26.—Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, V.P., in the chair.—‘ On the Physiology of 
the Nervous Centres,’ by Dr. Carpenter.—The object 
was to show the applicability to the study of the 
nervous system of the principle of Cuvier—that the 
different groups of animals may be regarded as 80 
many experiments ready prepared by nature ; who 
herself adds to or takes from their various organs: 
and shows the results of these several combinations. 

March 5. — Prof. Ansted, ‘On the Successive 
Phases of Geological Science.’ The lecturer stated 
that he proposed to give something of a psychological 
view of geological history,—tracing the successive 
ideas that seem to have prevailed and to have chiefly 
contributed towards the advancement of the science, 
—and pointing out how far these ideas involved truth, 
and how far errors of exaggeration, although they 
were useful as suggesting new views and observations. 
After passing rapidly under review the philosophy 
of the ancients and the cosmogony of the middle 
ages—which latter he described as without the true 
aspect of philosophic investigation —the lecturer 
referred to the discoveries of Werner as being the 
first which distinctly created geological science. He 
stated that these discoveries induced three important 
assumptions :—first, that the whole crust of the earth 
had been deposited mechanically from water; se- 
condly, that the newer deposits were generally 
horizontal ; and, thirdly, that there was an invariable 
order of superposition of similar mineral types. The 
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idea thus involved was that of “the universality of 
and a perception of order in the ar- 
rangement of the materials of which the earth’s 
crust is made up; and the idea was described as 
useful and suggestive, although the conclusions were 
in many important respectsunsound. While Werner 
was thus laying the foundation of geology by observa- | been all bent and contorted together. 
tions and speculations on mineral structure, William | the principles by which the curvatures of disturbed 
Smith, the father of English geology, had obtained | strata beneath the surface are deduced ; and on these 
an insight into an important fact concerning the dis- | principles he had restored the curves that the-same 
tribution of fossil bodies ; and at the same time Dr. | strata(once having, in these districts, been continuous) 
Hutton, in his ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ had recognized would follow if now joined above the existing surface 
a succession of worlds and a history of the nature of | of the land. This gave an approximation to the 
the succession by the agency of causes not different | quantity of matter removed by denudation from 
The idea involved in the | above that surface—amounting over great part of the 
discoveries of Smith was, that “fossils are charac- | country to ten or twelve thousand vertical feet of solid 
teristic of formations;” while Hutton first appre- | rock; part of which, on the outskirts of Wales and 
The next | in Somersetshire, was removed during the new red 
step in geological discovery was described as the | sandstone and liassic periods; and the greater part— 
result of Cuvier’s investigations in paleontology, and | viz., the interior of Wales—since the deposition of 
the establishment of the law of the adaptation of | the London clay ;—the seas of the oolite and creta- 
structure to habit in all animals. This law, however, | ceous periods never having penetrated into the in- 
is combined with another, also of great importance— | terior of Wales. 
that there is in all nature a permanence of typical | the removal of this great mass by sea denudation was 
peculiarities. Modified and brought to bear on | effected;—this denudation giving to the country its 
fossils in this way, the “law of universal adaptation” | present contour of hill and valley. 

was described as the suggestive idea in this step of | 
geological progress;—while the law afterwards made | the chair.—‘On the Raising and Shaping Metal by 
out concerning the representation of species in time 
as well as space was mentioned as affording im- 
portant accessory aid in applying paleontology to 
the determination of geological problems. — After 
referring to the subject of geological classification, 
and describing it as the result of the working out of 
these various laws, the lecturer briefly stated the 
actual results of observation in descriptive geology, 
and the nature of the most remarkable speculations 
in physical geology; — but the latter were rather 
indicated in allusions to the desiderata in that depart- 
ment than dwelt upon or described directly. Among 
these desiderata he particularly referred to the con- 
dition of knowledge with regard to metamorphic 
rocks,—and their relations with rocks of distinctly 
igneous origin, on the one hand, and the fossiliferous 
stratified rocks on the other. 
yet remains to be done in connecting the present 
with the immediately antecedent condition; but 
expressed grounds for belief that investigations ac- 
tually in progress may lead to some satisfactory and 
The making comparative ob- 
servations on a large scale was mentioned as an im- 
portant means of advancing geological science: and 
in conclusion, Prof. Ansted spoke of the necessity of 
distinguishing in all cases the true objects of geology 
—and stated his firm conviction that geology would 
soon occupy a very important place as an inductive 
science, leading to great practical results. 

March 12.—-Admiral Sir E. Codrington, V.P., in 
the chair.—‘ On the Causes and Amount of Geological 
Denudations,’ by Mr. A. C. Ramsay. 
commenced by defining the term “ geological denu- 
dation,” in its strictest sense, to be the removal of 
portions of the earth’s surface by water, so as to 
expose to view the rocks previously concealed beneath 
He briefly adverted to the various 
effects produced by running water; but enlarged 
principally on the action of the sea—that being the 
principal agent employed in the destruction and re- 

roduction of strata mechanically deposited in water. 

‘o show the bearings of this, he explained the action 
of the sea on certain coasts: showing the manner in 
which the breakers act on coasts composed of rocks of 
unequal hardness, and on others which, from the pecu- 
liar position of portions of their component strata, are 
more or less easily wasted by the waves. 
ner in which a country is affected by these operations, 
according as it may be rising above or sinking beneath 
the waters, was expounded—and the processes by 
which the débris thus won from the land is spread 
abroad in the surrounding seas; showing that periods 
of slow depression are most favourable for the accu- 
mulation of great thicknesses of strata and the 
preservation of organic remains—the reverse being 
the case during periods of elevation. Mr. Ramsay 
applied these principles to explain the geological his- 
tory of South Wales and the neighbouring counties; 
showing the amount of denudation that the rocks 
beneath the new red sandstone had suffered at 
various periods. This was illustrated by certain of 


the sections of the Geological Survey of Great | fourth or fifth century; and in a brief and Pictu 
Britain ; drawn on a true vertical and horizontal | summary brings us down to the time wh 
seale of six inches to a mile. 
disturbed rocks beneath the new red sandstone (viz., 
coal measures, carboniferous limestone, old red sand- | is in the graphic Illustrations—varied as the 
stone and Silurian formations) were shown to have 


In these, the older 


from those still in action. 


ciated the importance of existing causes. 


It was during tertiary times that 


March 19.—Admiral Sir E. Codrington, V.P., in 


Stamping and Pressure,’ by Mr. Carpmael. 
Carpmael’s purpose was to show how objects of ex- 
treme perfection of workmanship and of great use 
in daily life are produced by simple manipulation. 
Having adverted to the old process of stamping sheet 
metal, and remarked that this process generally 
required that the article stamped should have a flange 
or rim, and that the process was inapplicable to any 
ornamental work which required undercutting in the 
sculptured part, Mr. Carpmael proceeded to describe 
the improvement lately introduced by what is 
technically termed spinning (i.e. burnishing to form). 
This operation is performed by fixing the object in 
a lathe and pressing its surface with a blunt tool. 
Mr. Carpmael explained how, by means of a divided | 
mandril, undercut forms could be obtained. 
then pointed out that this burnishing to form could 





He stated that much 
be alternated with casting; and that the flange was 
rendered unnecessary in the casting process—the 
metal being driven through a conical mould, much 
on the principle on which pipes, &c. are drawn: 
the difference being that in the process which Mr. 
Carpmael was describing the object was forced through 
the gradually-contracting aperture by the blow of a | 
heavy weight falling on its lower surface. 
of these combined operations was not only to produce 
ornamental articles, but also others of utility, and at 
Of the latter, Mr. Carpmael presented 
an example ina tea-pot, made of tinned iron-plate by 
the joint process of casting and burnishing to form. 
This article, which he affirmed to be of the best | 
fabric, is sold (wholesale) for 1s. 8d. In conclusion, | ti 
Mr. Carpmael exhibited the machines by which tin | 
is shaped into boxes and bottles for holding colours, 
perfumes, &c., by squeezing a small ingot of this | 
ductile metal by a powerful pressure. 


fixed conclusions. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
P.M.—‘ On the Defects in the Principles 
of Construction of Fire-proof Buildings,’ by Mr. W. Fair- 


Tues. Civil Engineers, 8, 


Wep. College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica. 
TuvR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Scotland Delineated. With Historical, Antiquarian | 
and Descriptive Letterpress, by John Parker Lawson, 
Illustrated in a series of views by eminent 
artists. — The first part of this work commences 
with ‘Edinburgh, Past and Present — History of 
“The Castle of Edinburgh,” the editor 
says, “is associated with so many important events 
in Scottish history, that its annals take precedence 
almost by right; and it isinvested with another and 
peculiar interest by the fact that the city itself owes 
its origin to the fortified and almost impregnable pre- 
cipices of the Castle rock in those early days when 
men generally sought the protection of such places 
of strength, and erected their rude habitations in 
their immediate vicinity.” 
by a notice of this stronghold as far back as the 










He begins his subject 
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Mary entered the Castle by the West Bow, path 


after the seizure of her person by Bothwell, Burg 






choice of subject and treatment—that the cig 
interest of the book consists. ‘ The Castle from the 
Grass Market,’ by Leitch, exhibits the grandeur of 
the situation and the striking contrast of the forms 
with the mean and diversified dwellings straggling at 

| its base. The effect, we think, would have ce 
much improved had the details been less insisted on 
—less defined and more tender. The Consequence 
would have been a greater diffusion of atmosphere 
and more space—in fact, more truth—of aerial 
spective. This may be a fault of the printing. Hag 
the fore-ground been less vignette-like and finisheg 
strongly up to the margin, greater effect and 
spective would have been gained. The subject of 
Mr. Cattermole’s illustration is not named: but it 
has all the peculiarities of his very romantic style; 
and the figures are drawn with a correctness and pre. 
cision—especially those of the harnessed warriors. 
more usually seen in French than in English versions 
of similar subjects. Stanfield’s ‘ Barnbogle Castle 
is a capital scene , the details of which—whether ag 
regards the boat in the front, with fishermen reclini 
against it (beautifully drawn), the vessel in the middle 
distance, or the foreground—are all described with 


















































































































































































































































































































great truth and mastery. The distance is atmo ota 
spheric—as is the sky; which, by the way, is a bea. wine} 
tiful specimen of lithotint, and gives in the print poor 
good idea of the quality of the painter’s execution, and visite 
The foray in the front of Moray House, Canongate, erening 
is “instinct with life and motion”—and a happy the on 
example of Joseph Nash's powers in the combine greater t 
tion of architecture with figures. Mr. J. Harding's wight 
* Roslin Castle’ is less to our taste—and not ink ~ 
: : : : - . cep i of some 
ing with the other illustrations, being too vignettelike Hi rant ¢ 
in character. The share of this artist, however, in the 31 
credit of the present number is not small; seeing that gg 
all the subjects have been put by him on the stone, [ ssembli 
and in a manner quite efficient—his execution in ini he} 
lithography being at all times highly characteristic. Hi nos tas 
No one better than he knows how to supply the Bat anc 
expressive touch. More atmosphere, nevertheless, in JB ts and ; 
the distances is much to be desiderated, in the pre 9 The ys 
sent instance. If this be the fault of the printer we HB jung 
_ know not; for in some styles of printing—as in BB gestive 
mezzotint—we know that the engraver is entirely a Hs, for 
the printer’s mercy. David Roberts's ‘ Entrance to Hf a3 wat 
Roslin Chapel’ makes a striking and appropriate equal ar 
The effect | frontispiece, with figures in correspondence:—nor Hj ado 
should the wood-cut title by W. J. Linton be overs 4... , 
looked. Altogether—whether as regards illustration, yi) 
typography, or getting-up—this book is, so far,a HB hy. io 
tasteful and costly production. a? V 
Field-Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, ¥ the thre 
§c. Painted by Count d'Orsay, engraved in mezzo J making 
nt, by C. E. Wagstaff.—The varied accom- Jj déemed 
plishments of this titled artist cannot blind us to J sould | 
| the defects of the work before us. It conveys topo J princip| 














terity a transcript of a senile and common-place 
gentleman—not the hero who, at his advanced age, 
retains the fire of eye and vigour of lip that mark 
the spirit and mental energy surviving the bodily 
| decay. In a word, this portrait cannot be considered 

an addition of value to the already numberless repre» 
sentations ofthe veteran. The Count's statuette was 


































































a more successful presentment of the Duke. Now, 
Portrait of Pius the Ninth. Lithographed by A Tid of, 
Dircks.—The great part which this pontiff is play- of this 
ing in the drama of his times gives an extraordinary. Puncips 
interest to the portraiture of the man. Benevolence # ¥— 
and urbanity adorn a physiognomy at once intelle Legon 
tual and national. The subject is, however, better — 
than its execution. It is by mistake, as our readem Ili 
will remember [see 4th. No. 1,000], that this pot _ 
trait has been attributed to Overbeck. the E 
: en 

Twelve Designs in Outline, illustrative of The Castle Hh og... 

of Indolence, made expressly for the Society of the Arb Weigh 
Union. By William Rimer.—When the Committee 4, ¢, 
of the Art-Union offered a premium for the bet @ «p. 
series of outlines illustrative of British Poetry, * Hf yy 
was, we presume, with the view of eliciting a produe Hi ji.” 
tion of indigenous growth—not an exotic. On! dread 


over this series of outlines, however, we regret ~4 
that to foreign influences alone their inspiration 
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ca ied Moritz Retzsch never existed in Ger- 


due. : . 
ld never have beheld this Art-version 
-—s ~~ ei in England. The artist has 
d ly been betrayed into this error by the recol- 
oomph what the Committee had already done in 
sr selection of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ and other 
tions traceable to the same foreign influences. 
It is our apprehension of this system of selecting a 
bad type, 80 fatal to the growing energies of our 
artists, that induces us to dwell on this series 
The Committee are more in fault than the 
illustrator. Had the artist taken the best, not the 
worst, examples for his model—had he considered 
the beauty of form and purity of outline of the 
yase or the antique bas-reliefs, or the simple 
contours of the Let artists of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
or, betier than all, had he identified him- 
gif with Nature and the spirit of the Poem itseli— 
frdifferent, with his talent, would have been the result 
qfbis labours. Admitted that in productions of the 
qs here followed much fancy is displayed ; but 
their variety and picturesqueness should not seduce 
the student from the more classical exemplifications 
fered to his observation in the sculpture and paint- 
ing by which he is surrounded at home, to the nar- 
ower practices and more theatrical views just now 
aiertained of his art abroad. 


compos 


THE INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 

The first conversazione meeting, this season, of 
the Institute of Fine Arts was held on Saturday 
evening last, at its rooms in Marlborough-street,—and 
attended by a numerous assemblage of members 
aa visitors. It having been announced asa dress 
erening, the attendance of ladies was considerable— 
theattractions of Nature being, on the occasion, 
grater than those of Art. Instead of being edified, 
as might have been expected, by at least the reading 
of some paper or essay, or by some discussion sig- 
tifcant of the purposes for which an association of 
persons who are artists by profession assemble toge- 
ther, we were disappointed to find the meeting 
resembling so many other of the numerous conversa- 
sini held during an artistic season in London, whose 
most tasteful lucubrations consist in the enjoyment of 
East and West India produce—the refinements of 
teaand coffee and their buttered accompaniments. 
The usual amount of folios filled with water-co- 
loured and chalk studies—of common-place facts, 
eiective in colour and light and shade, and defective 
in form—a certain number of indifferent miniatures 
ad water-colour copies of old pictures—and an 
equal amount of small talk and common-place gossip 
-wade up the attractions of the evening. Are 
these, let us ask, the purposes for which an esta- 
bishment like this Institute was set on foot? What 
as the institution done—and what is it intended to 
do? We know of nothing which it has effected in 
the three or four years since its establishment, beyond 
making that ground of Art, which is everywhere 
deemed peaceful, a theatre of strife. The time which 
told have been devoted to the investigation of the 
principles and practice of the Arts, by the reading of 
Papers and essays, by arguments and discussions 
using out of them, and by their published record, 
bas been lost in dissensions and wasted on personali- 
tes What Kunstblatt, Journal des Savans, or Me- 
wwrie delle Belle Arti, records in the English tongue 
tte labours of the members of the Institute of the 
Fine Arts 2 

Now, however, that the bad blood has been got 
rid of,a better and higher course, say the members 
ofthis institution, is to be pursued. Meantime, the 
Pucipal objects worthy of notice on Saturday last 
vere—six sketches, by the late B. R. Haydon, for the 
degorical subjects which he designed to introduce 
ito the House of Lords; a portrait of the same artist 
by Illidge, tolerably like; a fine picture of the 


‘Coal Finder,’ by Etty ; a beautiful miniature of | 


Mis Burdett Coutts, by Sir W. Ross—intended for 
ensuing Royal Academy Exhibition; a very 
‘tive picture of * Boys studying the Antique,’ by 

Wright of Derby ; a ‘ Head of Christ,’ by Luini; 

the Cartoon by E. M. Ward for his picture of 

or Johnson waiting in Lord Chesterfield’s 
ual!_with sketches in oil for some of his other 

Pictures; and the folio of drawings by F. Goodall, 

Y Noticed in the Athenaeum [ante, p. 206]. 





DISCOVERIES IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
March 16. 

In the course of the alterations which I recently 
mentioned as being in progress in Durham Cathedral, 
a discovery has been made which is of some interest. 

I remarked [ante, p. 239] that the organ was 
about to be removed from its present situation over 
the quire door—and to be placed within the arch on 
the north side of the quire, opposite the Bishop's 
Throne. It was known that this was the spot in 
which Bishop Skirlaw was buried ; but whether his 
remains would be discovered in the course of the 
excavations which were necessary was a matter of 
doubt: for a collection of church-notes respecting 
the Cathedral—drawn up apparently about the middle 
of the seventeenth century—tells us that “ of late time 
Bishop Skirlaw’s body was taken upp and interr’d 
before the high alter, and the same stone layde over 
him, and a stall or pewe placed theire for gentle- 
women to sittin. His body was not removed, only 
the stone.” This notice, incoherent and contradictory 
though it be, left the matter in some uncertainty ; 
the solution of which, it was conceived, would depend 
upon the result of the present investigation, 

Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, was an indi- 
vidual of some importance. He became Bishop of 
Lichfield in 1385—of Bath and Wells in 1386— 
and of Durham in 1388. His benefactions in this 
See were munificent and numerous—too numerous 
indeed to be specified in this place. He built the 
greater part of the magnificent central tower of York 
Minster ; and he began the erection of the dormitory 
and cloisters of Durham Cathedral — but dying 
before the completion of these works, he left a liberal 
sum for that purpose. He left for pious uses 1,000/., 
which was not to interfere with any specific legacies 
mentioned in his will as intended for a similar object. 
This would be equivalent to about 15,000/. of our 
money. He also provided for the distribution of 
13s. 4d. each toa thousand poor people ; a donation 
which would not fall much short of 10,0002. accord- 
ing to our present calculation. His will—a volu- 
minous and most interesting document—was unknown 
until it was recently printed by the Rev. James 
Raine in a volume of York Wills, which forms one 
of the publications of the Surtees Society. It exhibits 
in striking colours, as the editor truly remarks, the 
splendour of the See of Durham at the period of its 
highest exaltation,—and affords many valuable par- 
ticulars in illustration of the character of one of the 
most amiable prelates by whom that See has been 
graced. Bishop Skirlaw tells much of himself and 
his feelings. He describes so minutely the valuable 
personal property which he had acquired, and enu- 
merates with such particularity the people who were 
about him in his latter days as he travelled from one 
manor-house to another, that a reader of even ordi- 
nary imagination may, without much stretch of fancy, 
join the party,—and whilst admiring the splendid 
plate, gorgeous robes, embroidered beds and valuable 
books before him, may enter fully into that intense 
feeling of anxiety by which the bishop’s mind was so 
manifestly pervaded, that he might die in peace, leave 
a good name behind him, and long live in the affec- 
tionate remembrance of his friends and attendants. 
He died probably at his manor-house of Howden in 
Yorkshire, 24th March, 1405 (or, according to our 
style, 1406), and was buried in the spot which he had 
himself selected, and in which he had prepared a 
tomb for the reception of his body. An early chro- 
nicle written by a monk of Durham tells us that his 
grave was situated before the altar of St. Blaize and 
St. John of Beverley, under a marble slab, which was 
surrounded by an iron railing—a sepulchral brass, re- 
presenting himself, forming the centre. It bore this 
inscription :—“ I believe that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that in the last day I shall rise from the earth, 
and in my flesh I shall see God my Saviour. Here 
lies Walter Skirlaw, of happy memory, Bishop, first 
of Coventry and Lichfield, then Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and lastly translated to this holy see of Dur- 
ham ; who died 24 March, a.v. mccccy. Pray to God 
for his soul.” A monk was appointed to sing daily 
mass for the soul of the departed. 

On the 5th inst. the excavations began. Upon 
the removal of a small portion of the earth imme- 
diately beneath the arch in the north aisle of the 
quire, it speedily became apparent that this was the 
exact spot where the bishop rested. A grave of large 





dimensions, walled on each side with good masonry, 
came to view. The wall nearest the north was 
necessarily taken down; but the other three sides 
remain untouched, and will not be disturbed. This 
spot had been used as a burying-place, it is probable, 
long before it became the resting-place of the bishop; 
for a large quantity of human bones was turned up, 
—the remains of at least,three skeletons. It may be 
conjectured that these bodies having been removed 
at the time when Skirlaw’s grave was made, the bones 
were returned to their resting-place when the tomb 
of the new occupant was filled up. 

At about five feet down, the spades of the work- 
men struck upon a hollow surface; and as the soil 
was carefully removed from around it, the bishop’s 
coffin was gradually exposed to view. The Dean, 
having been informed of the discovery, superintended 
its removal; and at his desire it was placed on the 
floor of the aisle. Having been freed from the earth 
which still adhered to it, it underwent an examina- 
tion,—the result of which is here communicated to 
your readers. The coffin was of lead—six feet five 
inches in length by two feet five inches at the extreme 
breadth. Itsdepth wassomewhat less than a foot. The 
texture of the lead had undergone no great change by 
the lapse of time :—it was so firm, solid and strong 
that it bore the weight of two stout workmen, who 
were obliged to stand upon it at the same time in 
the progress of its disinterment. Its construction 
was peculiar. Unlike modern coffins, it was fitted 
closely to the outline of the human body inclosed 
within it. The head was rounded ; it contracted at 
the neck, and again expanded at the chest, and then 
narrowed at the lower extremity of the body—to 
which it sat so closely that an upward projection 
became necessary for the feet of the deceased as he 
lay within it uponhis back, Singularly enough, such 
pains had been bestowed upon it that the lead was 
indented to appear as if moulded round the arms of 
the corpse; and it was easy to trace their bend as 
they were crossed upon the breast. The soldering 
of the lead upon the upper surface of the coffin was 
distinctly visible. A careful examination showed 
that no inscription remained—or rather, that none 
had ever been engraved on the coffin: for so perfect 
was its preservation that if any had ever existed it 
would assuredly have still been legible. 

Two holes—one about the size of a halfcrown, the 
other somewhat smaller—were found on the upper 
surface of the coffin. The former of these was near the 
breast, the other near the shoulder. It was suggested 
that these might have been occasioned by the pick- 
axes of the workmen in the progress of the disinter- 
ment,—but they were apparently of no recent date. 
Upon introducing a mason’s rule, it soon came into 
contact with something soft and yielding ; but whe- 
ther this was the peor remnant of mortality, or the 
robes in which the prelate was buried, or the mould 
which had found its way through the opening, cannot 
be decided. Thus much, however, is certain: if it 
was the first, it was free from all which could give 
indication of its presence ; and I cannot think it 
was the last—for no particle of earth was seen on 
the rule upon being withdrawn from the coffin. 

It was imagined, by most of the few who were pre- 
sent, that these matters would not long remain in 
uncertainty, and that directions would be given for 
the opening of the coffin. In this, however, the 
Durham antiquarians were disappointed: for the 
Dean decided that the repose of the dead should not 
be violated, and that respect should be had to the 
sanctity of the tomb. So, the visions of crosiers and 
rings vanished away,—and the curiosity of the inqui- 
sitive in such matters remained ungratified. 

It may perhaps be worth notice, that a very slight 
degree of moisture was found on the spot upon which 
the coffin had rested ; and that the coffin itself, though 
of the large dimensions which have been specified, 
was so light that two men without much effort raised 
it up and placed it on the aisle. x 

Upon the discovery of the grave, it was intended 
that it should be carried two or three feet below the 
original depth, and that the coffin should be there 
deposited ; but it was found that the bottom con- 
sisted of a solid mass of masonry almost as firm as 
the rock itself. As no greater depth could be at- 
tained, therefore, at this spot, without great labour, 
a new grave was made as near the original site as 
existing circumstances would allow—the coffin was 
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placed in it—it was bricked round—and the kindred 
earth was once more thrown upon the body of Bishop 
Skirlaw. 


Fine Art Gossip.—A statue by Mr. Lough, to 
which he gives the name of ‘ Portia,’ is exhibiting 
at the gallery of Mr. Graves in Pall Mall. We 
will take the occasion of the few words which 
we have to say respecting it, to discharge ourselves 


of the annual protest to which we stand pledged 
against the exhibition room provided for the sculp- 
tors in the building of the Royal Academy. It 
is years since we predicted that the effect of such an 
arrangement would, if the sculptor were true to him- 
self, be that of gradually withdrawing his works from 
within the walls of the leading Art institution in the 
country. The event has justified our expectations. 
Year after year, the Academy Exhibition has been 
less and less rich in the higher works of sculpture. 
One after another, the sculptors have refused to sub- 
ject their labours to the injurious conditions under 
which these must be seen in Trafalgar Square :—.and 


this exhibition of Mr. Lough’s statue in a private | 


gallery may, we presume, be considered as a prac- 
tical protest by that artist, also, against the manage- 
ment which buries the productions it undertakes to 
show.—For Mr. Lough’s Shakspeare characters, as 
Shakspeare characters, our readers know that we have 
never been able to give our verdict ; and we cannot, 
in the heavy proportions and rather voluptuous sen- 
timent of the figure now added to the series, recog- 
nize our own notion of the lively and spiritual (in 
the French sense of the word) Portia. The turban 
adds to the heaviness,—and is a most impracticable 
piece of sculpture-costume. How St. Cecilia’s organ 
becomes a“ property” of Portia we do not exactly un- 
derstand. But forgetting that the name of Portia is 
written on the work, we have a great deal to say for cer- 
tain portions of the modelling. The limbs are, to our 
thinking, somewhat too massive—and the luxuriance 
of the draperies makes them seem more so; but the 
draperies themselves are arranged with a richness of 
effect which we have scarcely seen surpassed. Such 
composition of mere draperies makes a great work 
in itself—and would attract the attention in spite of 
any difference of opinion as to the sentiment which 
it clothes.—In the same gallery a statue by an Italian 
artist, Rinaldi, is exhibiting — representing Eve in 
the moment which succeeds the fall. There is some 
excellent modelling about the back of this figure,— 
and the attitude and expression convey the sentiment 
—which is saying much. The highest genius only 
could hope to convey it adequately. There is an 
offence in the composition — that somewhat sur- 
prises us in connexion with the visible taste and 
ability which the work displays—in the arrangement 
of the hair; both the intention and effect of which 
are alike censurable. The statue is the property of 
Lord Brabazon ; and we may mention that any gra- 
tuities which may be offered by visitors to the work 
will be collected into a contribution for the relief of 
the distressed Irish_—In the same gallery with these 
works of Art and the ‘Neapolitan Boy’ of Hiram 
Powers, which we noticed a week or two ago, is a 
model of Geess’s full-length ‘ Malibran,’ from the 
tomb at Lacken near Brussels. 

By a recent regulation of the Council of the Royal 
Academy, the time for the study of the antique figure 
in the schools of that establishment will be extended 
from two to three hours in the evening,—commencing 
at five instead of six o'clock. This is a change of 
great value to the students—the consequence of their 
own sense of its importance and of a memorial to 
that effect from them to the Council. 

The annual meeting of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund Society was held on Saturday last at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, under the presidency of Mr. Bond 
Cabbell. The report stated that during the past 
year, 38 widows had received gratuities of 20/. each 
and 23 orphans gratuities of 5/. each. The com- 
mittee had to regret that the ordinary expenditure 
of the past year has exceeded the ordinary income 
by 244/. 15s. 7d. ; and to announce, in consequence, 
that, with due regard to the interests of future 
claimants and the permanent security of the fund, 
they feel themselves under the necessity of limiting 
the gratuities to widows for the present year to 14/. 


The printsellers of London have recently estab- 
lished .a provident institution, for the benefit of the 


indigent members of the trade, their widows and 
assistants—Mr, H. Graves, of Pall Mall, being the 
president. That gentleman took the chair last week 
at the first dinner of the members of the Association. 

A Parliamentary return obtained by Mr. Moffat 
shows that the total amount of money that has been 
expended in the new buildings and fittings of the 
British Museum from the commencement of the re- 
building in 1823 up to Christmas 1846, is 606,5002, 
The estimate of the cost of completing the building, 
—in which sum is included the expense for fittings in 
the years 1847-48,—amounts to the sum of 106,9110. 
The amount that may be required for fittings in sub- 
sequent years cannot at present be estimated by the 
architect; as it will depend upon the nature and ex- 
tent of the collections in progress. 

Our readers who make holiday among the sights 
of London may be informed that Mr. Sydney Smirke 
is actively engaged in decorating in colours the hall 
and grand staircase of the New British Museum; and 
exerting himself to complete it so that it may form 
| one of the novelties included amongst the attractions 
of the Easter week. 

The original manuscript of a‘ Five days’ Tour in 
Kent,’ written by Mr. Forest, and illustrated with 
drawings by Hogarth and Scott the marine painter, 
has just been purchased, by the Trustees, for the 
Museum. 

The Paris papers report the death of one of the 
most popular of recent artists, M. Grandville, after a 
short illness, at the premature age of 43. 

We read in the Roman Advertiser of March 6th 
that His Holiness has commissioned a number of 
artists, from amongst the first in Italy, to execute, 
partly from medals and coins, the likenesses of all 
the sovereign pontiffs his predecessors (two hundred 
| and fifty-eight in number),—that these may be copied 
| in mosaic for the adornment of the basilica of St. 
; Paul—where a similar series perished in the fire. 
| The pictures will, afterwards, be permanently placed 

in the Vatican Museum. 

| It is stated, in a letter from Naples, that the 
; ancient amphitheatre of Puzzuoli has been freed 
| from the earth that surrounded it, and may now be 
| examined in all its parts. 

| The Exhibition of works of Fine Art by native 
| artists which should have taken place in that city on 
the 30th of May next, has been deferred till the 
same day of 1848, by a royal decree—which is thus 
expressed :—“Considering it impossible that the 
artists can as yet have completed any new works, 
of such importance as to merit universal applause, 
our Sovereign Lord, the King, has been pleased to 
command, in the ordinary Council of State, that the 
Exhibition which should have taken place on the 
30th of next May shall be deferred till the 30th of 
May, 1848.” The last Exhibition took place, as our 
readers know, in September, 1845, on the occasion 
of the meeting of the scientific men of Italy:—so 
that in twenty months Neapolitan artists are pre- 
sumed incapable of producing anything worthy of 
being seen. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The Nobility, 
Gentry, Subscribers, and Patrons of Music, are respectfully informed 
that the New Theatre will Open on TUESDAY, the 6th of April, 
under the Direction and Management of Mr. Beale, when will be per- 
formed Rossini’s Opera-Seria, ‘SEMIRAMIDE,’ in which Madame 
Grisi, Mdile. Alboni (from the Scala, at Milan, her first appearance 
in this country), Signor Lavia (from the Imperial Theatre of St. 
Petersburgh), Signor Polonini (from the Imperial Theatre, Vienna), 
and Signor Tamburini (his first appearance in London for four years), 
will sustain the principal characters. In the course of the evening 
the National Anthem will be performed by the entire strength of the 
company. To conclude with a new Bailet, in two tableaux, by M. 
Albert, entitled‘ L;ODALISQUE.’ The Music composed by Signor 
Curmi (from the San Carlo, at Naples). Premiéres Danseuses:— 
Malle. Fleury (from the Académie Royale, at Faris). Mdlle. Bertin 
(from the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, and from the Académie Royale), 
Mdlle. Neodot, also M. Mabille, M. Gontié (from Madrid), &c. 
Director of the Music, Composer and Conductor, Mr. Costa. Organist, 
Mr. Vincent Novello. The scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. 
| The properties by Mr. Blamire. Artiste Costumiére, Mrs. E. Bailey. 
| The new drop scene by Signors Ferri and Verardi.— Tickets, stalls, and 

boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at the Box-office ; an 
| at Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. The doors will be 

opened at Half-past Seven o’clock, and the performance will com- 
| mence at Eight. 








THE LAST NIGHT THIS LENT.—LOVE’S ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.—Overflowing Houses.—Tenth Year in London.—Ventrilo- 

| quism Extraordinary. CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE-STEET. 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 31, being the last night of per- 


formance this Lent, Mr. Love will present his Last New and highly 
successful Polyphonic Entertainment, on a novel construction, wit 
new and op ae mutative costumes and appointments through- 


out, entitled ‘A Christmas Party in the Olden Time.’ Love will re- 
resent, visibly and invisibly, and without assistance, the bost and 
hostess, guests and servants. With other Entertainments par- 
ticularized in programmes. Doors open at Half-past Seven, begin at 

| Eight. Tickets, 2s.; Gallery, ls. Grand Pianoforte, Mr, H.S. May. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—HANOVER-SQU ARF v2, 
—Programme of the Second Concert, on MON Eee RE ROOMS, 
ca ocean © ohr’s a Judgment Air, EVENING, 
iss Birch ; Chorus, ‘ Happy and blest ;’ Song, ¢ Tusalem,> 
Mr. H. Phillips; Mendelesoun's *St. Paul ;' — God, have meres, 
Choral Sinfonia, Beethoven — the Principal ¥oice » Beethoven; 
Birch, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr : a by Miss 
Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Subscription Tickets, Four Gui hi = 
Tickets, One Guinea; and Double} Tickets, 1/. 19s. - ye le 
Messrs. Addison & Hodson, 210, Regent-street. ns of 
MISS STEELE (Professor of Singing at the 
Music) has the honour ofannouncing that she will Pest 
ANCE of SACRED MUSIC at the CONCERT ROOM 7 
TIMER-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, on WE 
MORNING Next, March 31st. Vocalists— Misses Ra’ 
and M. B. Hawes; Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey, and Machin, 
an efficient Chorus, Conductor, Mr. Turle. Tickets Se, each 
had of the principal Music-sellers, and of Miss Steele m yt thay 
street, Regent’s-park. > 94, Albany. 





Her Masesty’s THeatre.—Our contemporari 

: . 4 eg 
have been unanimous in pronouncing Signor Gap. 
doni’s Elvino superior to his Fernando. We think 
they may have been misled by the greater attrac. 
tiveness of the character and the music, Or, it ma 
be that the Signor was wearied by his exertions 
the Thursday: and thus, the Subscribers (albeit the 
hold their boxes at a dearer rate than that of the 
tariff published for the allurement of casual visitors 
had, on Saturday, to accept freshness a trifle faded 
and power impaired by fatigue. Now, as there can 
be small question that Signor Gardoni is to be the 
favourite tenor of the season, the permanent SUIp- 
porters—not the occasional frequenters—of the the- 
atre were entitled to the preference, 

Leaving this matter, however, for the better con- 
sideration of others, the new Elvino seemed to us, 
this day week, as far behind Signor Mario as Signor 
Mario is behind Rubini in his best days. The part 
as it stands is one of merely three morceauz: a duet 
(the second one ‘Son geloso,’ and the trio in the 
second act, being always omitted)—a finale and a 
cavatina. The first and the last were sung ina lower 
key than is usual. The duet was gone through with 
languor, if not indifference. The great movement of 
the finale, however, was given with great and true 
expression ; and encored most deservedly. This encore 
seemed to exhaust the singer : since in his last effort 
—the Air, which demands the utmost intensity of ex- 
pression—part of his attention was necessarily given 
to the concealment of fatigue; and we were driven, in 
spite of ourselves, upon comparisons and retrospects 
anything but cheering. The cabaletta, however, was 
encored. As we expected, sentimental opera pre- 
cisely suits Signor Gardoni (who looks, and we may 
add, acts the part of Elvino better than any of his 
predecessors); but he has still, we fear, to place 
himself in working order for this light occupation, 
Study of the singer’s art may do this; vocal skill 
being nowhere more signally shown than in 80 ap- 
portioning and employing the resources of Nature 
that something shall be always left in reserve :—and 
Signor Gardoni possesses so many charming gifts, 
that we hope he will not grudge the labour necessary 
for their fullest developement. He can be ill spared 
when the alternatives are to be Signor Fraschini and 
Signor Corelli. The audience, however, seemed 
untroubled by comparison or misgiving. The new 
Elvino was as rapturously applauded as Rubini's self 
in the bright days of the Opera. 

Madame Castellan, though singing carefully, has 
not improved, save in looks—and in her shake, which 
is now very brilliant. She was throughout the part 
heavy, inexpressive, and ambitiously florid ; winding 
up her final rondo with an £ flat altissimo more 
surgical than sweet. Signor F. Lablache sang ‘Vi 
ravviso’ well. The Lisa was inefficient and doleful— 
the orchestra before or after the singers; Mr. Balfe not 
being able to make it wait upon them. We hear 
that Madame de Montenegro is come ;and that there 
is an idea of producing her in ‘ Semiramide’—we 
presume with Mdlle. Vietti, for contralto. 

*Ernani’ has been announced for this evening. 
On the whole, the amount of variety produced before 
Easter, and the general quality of the performances, 
have been creditable to the energy of the manage 
ment—and, we think, without precedent. Great is 
the virtue of opposition !—let the monopolists be ever 
so shocked thereat. 

Let us now enter what may be truly called 
“ Paradise of dainty devices"—and turn to * Théa— 
la Fée aux Fleurs.’ The footlights never shone 
upon a gayer ballet, nor one so wisely clear of intricate 
story. All we know is that M. Paul Tagliom ™ 
two separate scenes may be seen like the author of 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ as described by Mrs. Barbauld 
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= tydinizing in a fower-garden of young ladies." — 
first party are “ human mortals” whom he cannot 
ns himself to admire—being too fond of “ Botany 
Oe to care for anything else; the second are 
‘ated Carnations, F uchsias, Lilies, Sweet Peas, 
= Tulips, (the last stout nymphs !),—out of which 
. Prince Hussein gathers the Rose and goes 
with it into Faérylana to spend the honeymoon 
snong the nightingales. We despair of doing justice 
the gorgeous scenery of Mr. Marshall and the 
7 ital machinery of Mr. Bradwell. But we have to 
m an amende to Malle. Rosati; who has, in every 
sense, come out in a new character on this occasion. 
In Thea’ she has less pantomime than in ‘Coralia’ 
but more pas; and these are of the most brilliant 
and various description :—one of them so piquant and 
novelas to deserve the double encore which it gets. She 
never interest us like Carlotta Grisi—but we 
think her dancing in  Théa’ establishesher as superior 
in the management of her feet to Cerito. Marie 
Taglioni, too, has a very charming dance in the new 
hullet; which every one who cares for “such delights” 
yill do well to see. 


up 





Sicrep Harmonic Society.—Though Handel’s 

‘Belshazzar’ be not among its composer’s master- 
:eces, it has still some points of historical curiosity 
yodintrinsic peculiarity calling for notice. Commenced 
the 23rd of August, 1744, and completed on the 
9gth of September, this Oratorio furnishes another 
instance that “the giant” wrought with as facile a 
npidity as the author of ‘ I] Barbiere’ when he threw 
gut tunes and ¢erzetti to purchase firing,—keeping 
himself, meanwhile, warm among the bed-clothes. 
Nor does Handel seem to have been nice or fasti- 
dious in his selection or appreciation of the text set 
before him; since we find him thus writing to his 

in delicious German-English tee“ Your most 
excellent oratorio has given me great delight in setting 
it to music, and still engages me warmly. It is, 
indeed, a noble piece, very grand and uncommon; it 
lus furnished me with expressions, and has given me 
opportunity to some very particular ideas, besides so 
many great chorus.” Who would suppose, after this, 
that to express the terror excited by the Writing 
om the Wall this “noble piece” contains nothing 
more exalted than the following sentimental doggrel? 

Help, help the King! he faints—he dies— 

What envious demon blastsour joys 

And into sorrow turns? 
Look up, O King—speak—cheer thy friends, 
Say why our mirth thus sudden ends, 
And the gay circle mourns ? 

But the instincts of Genius are, oftentimes, more 
tne than its judgments are valuable. In spite of 
the situation being one so congenial to the imagina- 
tion of Handel—more awful and striking even than 
the miraculous entrance into Jericho, or than the 
cleaving of the Red Sea, which he painted so well 
—the puerile affectation of the above words seems 
to have communicated feebleness to the composer. 
The chorus is one of his weakest; and this scene 
being the strong point of the sacred drama, the 
vhole work—seeing that its main feature is a failure 
—isinevitably inferior to most of the series of which 
it forms one. 

The original cas¢ of ‘ Belshazzar’ is said to have 
consisted of La Francesina, Miss Robinson—Mr. 
Beard the tenor, and Mr. Reinhold for Cyrus. We 
have been used to hear some of the contralto music 
allotted to Daniel,—and without question the most 
interesting solo portion of the Oratorio—well delivered 
by Mr. Phillips. This very substitution makes 
trident, what we have often felt but never seen re- 
uarked, that Handel, unlike his successors in the use 
ofthe contralto voice, did not shrink from allotting to it 
pasages of force no less than of pathos. The recitative 
Aejoice, my countrymen!’ is accompanied in his 
Tichest fashion,—so as to call for weight, power, and 

mity in the singer. If adequately executed by 

Robinson—not the fair Anastasia whose private 
marriage with Lord Peterborough is one of the pret- 
test Romances of Music—she must not merely have 
Posessed a fine voice, but have been a great declam- 
tory artist. With every disposition duly to empha- 
wehertext, the nullity of the middle notes of thelady 
0 vhom it was allotted here made the performance 
* painful one. Why Miss Dolby, who has the requi- 
Me power, was not selected, is one of the “ curiosities 

management’? which every day illustrate the 





blindness of those who ought to be the keenest- 
sighted to their own interests. 

In truth, had the ‘ Belshazzar’ been another ‘Israel,’ 
“no one would have thought it” from the perform- 
ance yesterday week. We have been speculative, 
rather than directly critical,—from feeling that a final 
judgment formed on an introduction marked by so 
many omissions and commissions is impossible. Two 
chorusses, ‘See from his post Euphrates flies,’ and 
‘Ye tutelar gods of our empire look down,’ passed 
almost unheeded, so slack and coarse was their exe- 
cution. Yet the latter, if sung and played as it might 
be, contains some of Handel’s surest effects ; and is, 
of its kind, as brilliant and picturesque as the invo- 
cation to Baal in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’;—for which 
all Exeter-Hall-goers may tremble, not without cause. 
Miss Birch was the soprano—singing in her best tune, 
best taste, and best articulation: Mr. Manvers was the 
tenor;—another luckless apportionment. Themusic 
in no respect suits him. Mr. Phillips was principal 
bass—Mr. Bodda, the secondary one; and he sang 
and said a fine Temperance air, with coarse words 
(ungrammatical and nonsensical to boot), so steadily 
and well, that it will not surprise us should the song 
and the singer come into request on future sociable 
occasions when it is thought meet to discountenance 
drinking. 

The orchestra was rough and uncertain—and had 
to bear a part in Mr. Parry’s disturbances, added to 
Handel’s score ;—for to call these things “ additional 
accompaniments” would be to miscall Mozart's en- 
hancements of ‘ The Messiah,’—which have, indeed, 
a right to bear the name. 


Royat Acapemy Concerts.—The first of these 
could not be called a pupils’ concert: the band being 
one-fourth (or thereabouts) professional—the solo 
singers strengthened by Miss Stewart, who has left 
the Academy yet took the principal part in the first 
act, and Mr. Gardner who has appeared at one or 
two theatres. On what principle of management 
are these follies permitted? It is of more con- 
sequence to the health of an educational institution 
that its exhibitions should exhibit a want, and call 
attention to the means of providing for the same, 
than that they should conceal its real state from 
its patrons. We fear that, if looked into, the 
annals of the Royal Academy would reveal too much 
of this sort of mystification. 

The concert commenced with Handel's noble 
Funeral Anthem, ‘ When the ear heard him’*— 
performed in memory of the late Sir William Curtis. 
Then came a cantata by Weber. This was new to 
us,—and,assuch,interesting—withsome points worthy 
of the student's notice. The opening, for instance, 
with its florid passage for the violins, (an arpeggio ex- 
tending over two octaves) and its gradual crescendo, 
is something like an attempt at the same effect as 
Handel produced in the commencement of his 
‘Coronation Anthem ;’ and given by a large band and 
chorus, it would be most imposing. The tenor solo, 
again, has a certain relationship to some of the 
grand airs in ‘The Mount of Olives:’ while both 
bear traces of Haydn. The quartett with chorus is 
ludicrously irreverent--its place and purpose con- 
sidered; being so unmistakeably an opera finale, as 
to warrant the notion that Weber transferred it from 
some dramatic work. We are not satisfied that 
compositions so unequal and eccentric are the best 
to select for students’ performance—however glad 
the Amateur may be to hear them as completing his 
acquaintance with the writings of a great master. 

The instrumental performances of this concert 
were Spohr’s * Dramatic Concerto’ by Mr. Simmons 
—and Weber's ‘Concert Stiick,’ by Mr. Mew. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—The week commenced 
with three classical chamber concerts:—the first 
meeting of Zhe Musical Union, at which a Quar- 
tett by Haydn, a double Quartett by Spohr, and a 
Pianoforte Quintett by Hummell, were performed : 
—the second of the Beethoven Quartett Society, at 
which we enjoyed the Quartett in F major from the 





* In the present strange state of opinion with regard to 
religious music, no opportunity must be lost of pointing 
out that dignity, devotion, and spirituality are of no period 
—and that their expression did not die out with Palestrina. 
The most formal or final of the Mediavalists, we apprehend, 
would be perplexed to exhibit a purer or more exalted spe- 
cimen of Christian Art than is contained in the chorus ‘ He 
delivered the poor that cried.’ 





Razumouffsky set, though we have heard that ad- 
mirable work go better :—and the third and last of 
Mr. W. S. Bennett's Soirées. This gentleman has 
unquestionably improved as a pianist : gained solidity 
—style—and some, if not sufficient, animation. To 
hear Dussek’s grand sonata, ‘ L’Invocation,’ so finely 
performed as by him on Tuesday, was worth, in our 
apprehension, the cost of a concert ticket. It is one 
of the finest works of a fine and dignified writer, who 
imagined more nobly and finished higher in his piano- 
forte writings than any of the family of special come 
posers among which he must be classed. Some 
half-dozen select Sonatas of his may be bound up 
with those of Mozart and Beethoven—and ‘ L’In- 
vocation is one of them. Among other music, 
Mr. Bennett played Mendelssohn’s Fourth Book of 
‘ Lieder,’—the ‘ Volkslied’ being encored; and Beet- 
hoven’s superb Duett in c minor, with a violin un- 
equal to such high occupation and choice companion- 
ship. In this branch of executive art, we are sadly 
behind Paris, and even Brussels; to say nothing of 
almost every German town :—nor do we see the signs 
of progress and admission of the want which could 
be desired. 

Let us now enumerate, rather than report upon, some 
of the minorand less select entertainments; which also 
have been more numerous than usual at this season— 
not minor in scale so much as in artistic interest.—In 
spite of Miss Dinah Farmer's orchestra and chorus, her 
programme was merely one of those interminable mis- 
cellanies where one hackneyed piece spoils another. A 
ballad from ‘ Matilda,’and a chorusfrom‘ The Seasons," 
Rossini’s ‘ In questa navicella,’ and ‘ The many rend 
the skies,’ came together as heterogeneously (to quote 
a fantastic but expressive figure) as “ pine-apples 
packed with millstones.”—Minor, too, (in our inter- 
pretation of the word) was the concert of the Messrs. 
Braham, at which songs by Mercadante, Arne, Bishop, 
and Brinley Richards were mixed up with ‘ Come, 
Darkies, sing,’ ‘ Buffalo Gals,’ ‘Old Dan Tucker,’ 
and the other gallery ditties of the Ethiopians. The 
Messrs. Braham are at years of discretion; but the 
direction of their career seems to us vexatiously odd 
in personsso richly endowed—considering, moreover, 
that they are the sons of one who was an artist in 
the days of ballad-singing. Will they rest contented 
to be ballad singers in an epoch of artists )—Besides 
these, we may announce a Soirée by Mr. Reeves ;— 
another by Mdile. Rosalie Thémar, who aims at dis- 
tinction as a classical pianoforte player;—and a first 
Soirée by Mr. Rea in the Throne Room, Crosby Hall 
—as having taken place. 





Haymarket.—On Tuesday was produced a new 
(translated) piece, in one act, of little interest,—en- 


titled ‘The Light Troop of St. James's.” It met 
with but moderate success ;—and deserved none. 


SapLer’s Wetis.—On Monday, ‘Othello’ was 
revived;’ with Mr. Phelps as “the jealous Moor’ 
and Miss Addison as Desdemona. The former is 
the character in which Mr. Phelps won his first 
laurels ; and his excellent impersonation of it is 
well known, Miss Addison’s Desdemona is by far 
her best assumption. Cassio was performed by Mr. 
Hoskins with sufficient tact and undeniable effect. 
The house was full; and the principal performers 
were called before the curtain by an enthusiastic 
audience. 








MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

Tue greatest actress of her time is dead.—Her 
retirement from the stage, on which nearly all her 
life had been passed, could scarcely fail to be followed 
by ennui at the least, if no more positive suffering; 
and the one or the other promoted, if it did not origi- 
nate, the disease which, after a long and serious illness, 
finally “closed the scenes” of the long comedy a 
few days since. 

Malle. Mars was born to act. The daughter of 
parents both of whom were in the profession—her 
father being Monvel the actor—she herself began 
her career a mere child, at the Thédtre Montansier; 
showing there “ happy dispositions” which every sub- 
sequent year confirmed. She lived through those 
times of strange theatrical anarchy, which are so 
pleasantly, if apocryphally, desciibed by Fleury in 
his ‘Mémoirs’: passing from Mdlle. Montansier's esta- 
blishment to the Feydeau—and, subsequently, to the 
Thédtre Francais, where she remained, for the best 
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part of forty years, its chief crown-jewel. Her final 
abandonment of the stage issaid to have been hastened 
by an affront, which our readers will not fail to re- 
member. At the close of one of her performances, 
a rude and painful hint was given her that she 
lingered too long in the way of other aspirants who 
waited for her place. A funereal chaplet, such as 
garnishes the tombs of Pére la Chaise, was flung to 
her, instead of the accustomed wreath which she so 
well deserved to wear. 

We have styled Mdlle. Mars the greatest actress 
of her time—and, so far at least as regards Comedy, 
shall not be contradicted. Perfect ease of bearing 
—self-possession—high breeding—a mastery over 
details, which could only result from instinct and 
experience united—a voice which was music itself— 
a diction which left not a point without its meaning, 
yet never exaggerated the most tempting mot for the 
sake of effect—singular elegance and attractiveness of 
person—these it was, and, yet more, that creative 
power, without which mechanical excellence has 
small value—which made Mdlle. Mars supreme,— 
whether embodying the affectations of Mairvaux or 
the realities of Moliére, or the brilliancies of Beau- 
marchais, or the clever and neat conventionalisms of 
Scribe. If, when an elderly woman, she refused to 
play parts suited to her years, it was because on the 
stage she felt young. So lately as half-a-dozen 
winters ago, her voice had lost none ofits elasticity or 
sweetness—her step none of its gaiety, for the Susanna 
of ‘ Figaro;’ and, in spite of tell-tale almanacks and 
yet more formidable traditions of the days of the 
Empire, we felt that in mirth, Mdlle. Mars was 
most youthful—as in skill she was oldest—of all the 
personages of that rare comedy. 

But Malle. Mars deserves to be called the greatest 
actress of her time on the score, also, of her variety. 
We have never admitted the exclusiveness of stage 
genius. Nature may mould a Siddons or a Pasta 
especially for certain occupations—or mark a Liston 
with peculiarities which forbid his stepping beyond a 
proscribed circle; but (save in such exceptional 
cases as the last) Genius isstronger than Nature; and 
none can duly personate a Célimene who cannot also 
enter into the sorrows of a Valérie. Save in the 
case of Lablache, however, this two-fold power has 
never been so fully expressed as by Mdlle. Mars.— 
Long after her youth was gone—when her tastes 
might have been thought to be stereotyped and her 
means of execution defined—she was called upon to 
assist in the creation of Romantic Tragedy; and 
“made her mark” so emphatically in some of the 
best early works of Hugo and Dumas (not to speak 
of the lighter and more /armoyant sentimentalities of 
Madame Ancelot) that the personations of each 
and all of her successors must be felt as either failures 
or imitations. More or less clever they may be—but 
always second-rate or second-hand. In short, Mdlle. 
Mars left, on her retirement from the stage, a void, 
which will with difficulty be filled—and leaves now 
a reputation to which Time can but add its own con- 
secration, 





Mvsicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—Every week 
brings some new and curious illustration of the eager- 
ness with which the battle betwixt Authority and Pri- 
vate Judgment—Bigotry and Toleration—is fought 
out in thearena of Art. It was only the other day that 
we were calling attention to the breach made in the 
wall of continental prejudice against the Artist, by 
the Pope. It was but yesterday, on the other hand, 
that we were reading in the foreign papers how the 
devout Tyrolese of Innspruck have been desecrat- 
ing the tomb of the great German actor, Esslair— 
holding him unworthy of a place in “ holy ground.” 
The same journals, again, contained the news of the 
singular testament of M. Apfel, of Wissembourg, 
who has bequeathed “80,000 francs of government 
rentes and much other property”—to accumulate for 
eight years—“ the annual revenue of which is to be 
devoted to the theatre” of Strasbourg, “ deduction 
being made of one per cent. in favour of the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance, one per cent. for the Orphans’ Hos- 
pital, and “every leap-year two per cent. for poor 
students.” In case of any great public “ calamity, a 
certain sum may be taken to assist the necessitous 
classes,” &c. This is the first endowment of its kind 
that we recollect. We trust that its provisions will be 
strictly and faithfully carried into effect: though 





the example of M. Pillet has taught us that a mag- 
nificent “ subvention” does not imply a well-ordered 
theatre :—while the fate of the Reid legacy at Edin- 
burgh warns us that, in the matter of Art, a total 
evasion of the testator’s intentions may come to be 
thought a righteous deed—“a spoiling of the Egyp- 
tians”—by those who themselves, having no Music in 
their souls, think that the rest of the world may just 
as well do without it. On the same principle on which 
the endowments of picture galleries, museums, parks, 
gardens, &c. ought to be welcomed, do we record 
with pleasure this gracious act in favour of the clever 
and enthusiastic people of Strasbourg. Their theatre 
is now the richest in Europe. 

The last has been a busy fortnight in Paris. The 
‘St. Paul’ of Mendelssohn has been performed by 
two amateur societies ; the one vocal, the other in- 
strumental, in aid of “ l’CEuvre de la Miséricorde,”— 
with certain accommodations, possibly made inevitable 
by the resources within command. Thus, the air ‘Jeru- 
salem,’ was sung by (a boy?) “ le jeune Manson,”— 
and the duett * Now we are ambassadors of Christ,’ by 
two young ladies, Mdlles. Azevedo and Poinsot. It is, 
therefore, impossible to believe that the * St. Paul’ has 
been much more adequately introduced to the Pari- 
sians than the ‘ Fidelio’ of Beethoven, when Mdlle. 
Meyssin took the heroine’s part at the Odéon; and 
thus—apart from a certain fixed idea with regard to 
French connoisseurship—we are not surprised to 
read of the Oratorio having been enthusiastically, 
rather than warmly, received. Still, our neighbours 
seem to be able to do something more in the article 
of amateur music than ourselves.—Then, there has 
been a meeting of the Orpheonists trained on the 
Wilhem method—some thousand strong—at which 
several unaccompanied pieces were sung with great 
precision : we must add, that these are of far less com- 
plex quality than the music produced and mastered by 
our own similarly-trained choruses.—On the 12th, the 
Commission, headed by M. Auber, met to report on 
the prizes decreed tothe composers of the religious and 
moral songs which we have sooften mentioned. Seven- 
teen hundred compositions had been sent in; and were 
sifted till two hundred and eighty compositions were 
left. These were lately heard at the Conservatoire 
“in nine sittings” (!!) “ Out of them,” continues 
Galignani, “ six were deemed worthy of a first prize,— 
ten of a second,—and seventeen of an honourable 
mention. The committee proposes to give 600f. to the 
first prizes, and 300f. tothe second. After the names 
of the successful candidates had been declared, the 
Minister stated that a day should be fixed for pub- 
licly distributing the prizes.’,—The Odéon has opened 
under its new management, with an arrangement 
of the ‘ Alcestis’ of Euripides and choral music by 
M. Elwart.—The speciality at the Fifth Concert of 
the Conservatoire was Beethoven’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in E flat, played by M. Dohler; and found a 
little tiresome. —A new one-act opera has been 
given at the Opéra Comique— Alix,’ the music by 
M. Doche, with a new tenor (or ¢enorino?) M. 
Montaubry; of whom civil things are said.—At the 
Grand Opera, Chaos seems come again. Madame 
Stoltz has published in the newspapers the resignation 
of her prima donnaship. There seems every disposi- 
tion to accept this—if we are to judge by the universal 
hope expressed that the Lady will not (like Chaos) 
come again, and that the Commission will consider 
her departure as final. To us, the matter of her 
coming or going seems of trifling consequence, com- 
pared with the permanence in power of a manager 
who gave her so strange a pre-eminence ; and having 
herein dealt foolishly with his public, has also 
shown himself devoid of the first requisite for 
management—good faith, and capable of doing as 
much on any future occasion. 

This spring has been a fatal one to our tenor 
players. The death of one of the best-known and 
longest-established, Mr. Moralt, was announced on 
Monday by our contemporaries;—who recall the fact 
that it was at his house that the Philharmonic 
Society was planned. 

There has been more new theatrical music at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; this time, taking the form of a 
new arrangement of the music of Arne, Bishop and 
Handel to ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with 
an “introduction, grand march, and pageant music,” 
by Mr. Deval,—whose opera we mentioned a week 
or two since. Mr. Deval is a bold man, to attempt to 





do again what Mendelssohn has don mika 
but his pasticcio is described as ines — ‘ 
succeeded. There is health, hope, and promise, ; 
the smallest sign of individual action in our p > 
vincial theatres.We observe that the same 4 
with music “ by Mendelssohn and other com - 7 
is announced as forthcoming at the Princess's The. 
atre on Easter Monday.—The opera of * Semiram; 

is announced as the work selected for the openi 

of the New Italian Opera House on Tuesday week, 
—Mr. Bunn’s oriental spectacle after Easter is to be 
a scenic arrangement of M. Félicien David's ‘Degen » 
with much pageantry, two elephants, &c, and 

chorus of one hundred voices. The last’ musica 
ware seems now purchaseable to any desired quantity 

It is to be hoped that our musical reports are ful 
enough. Yet there are many meetings of inte 
to which only a word can be devoted—chora} 
societies—meetings of glee clubs—chamber con 
in Doctors’ Commons—cheap concerts, and the like, 
We were glad, the other day, to read of Mr, Phillips 
giving an evening of Handel and Haydn at one of 
the literary institutions. Thisis worthy of the singer 
and the locality. 

A few foreign odds and ends may be here added, 
M. Duprez has met with a most flattering Teception 
at Berlin; where, it is added, Madame Viardot-Garcig 
is to be detained expressly to sing with him.—The 
journals speak handsomely of an opera, the music 
by Prince Maximilian of Bavaria, just given a 
Munich.—A new society to be called the Joannes 
Gesang-Verein, is in formation at Frankfort, having 
for its object the improvement of sacred music. 
The Wilhem method is about to be introduced into 
that land of strange voices where basses sing down 
to double p—Russia.—That clever singer and good 
musician, Mdlle. Nissen, (who ought not to have 
been let slip by London or Paris) seems making 
steady progress in Italian favour. Her name is now 
often in the journals; always accompanied with 
notes of admiration. 

We learn from the foreign papers the decease, at 
Vienna, of Madame Natorp-Sessi,—the most distin- 
guished of the four sisters Sessi, so long known in 
Germany as opera-singers. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 8.—M. C. 
Combes read a paper on the means of destroying 
the espace nuisible in steam-engines.—M. Roux com- 
municated the results of some experiments with the 
inhalation of ether on patients.M. Bouchut made 
a statement relative to the pretended discovery 
of the means of ascertaining real from apparent 
death by burning. It has been asserted that iflife 
be in the body, a burn of the second degree will cause 
a blister to rise,—whereas no blister can be raised by 
this means upon a corpse. M. Bouchut states that 
he tried the experiment upon four dead bodies,— 
and produced blisters precisely similar to what would 
have been raised by the same means upon living 
subjects. He proposes, as the best means of ascet 
taining whether life be extinct or not, a prolonged 
auscultation of the region of the heart; but does 
not pretend that this alone is conclusive—Marck 
15._M. Dumas communicated a note from M. 
Matteuci, on the nervous fluid, and the influence 
of electricity._M. G. Froment presented a little 
electrical instrument, with a vibrating blade yielding 
a sound. It is composed of a small electro-magnet 
of iron, the contact of which oscillates between ore 
of the poles and a stop against which a spring causes 
it to bear. An electric current, introduced into the 
apparatus, passes by the contact in iron and the stops 
in such a way that the circuit is cut off when these 
two pieces are separated. This last effect takes place 
when the wire of the magnet is interposed in the 
circuit; for it then attracts the contact which, i 
abandoning the stop, interrupts the flow of the cul 
rent. The magnetic power then ceases, the iron blade 
pushed by the spring returns to strike the stop, and 
again closes the circuit. A new magnetic power # 
again given, and again checked, and all this with 
great rapidity, so as to cause several thousand beats 
in a second. By turning the screw which serves 0 
vary the amplitude of the vibration and the imme 
diate force of the spring, the instrument can be made 
to give out all the sounds upon the musical scale. 
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=~ tryment being 80 regulated as to give out a 
, the slightest variations in the intensity 

current em loyed cause corresponding varia- 
— the — * and thus the apparatus may be 
ed to judge of the regularity of the passage 
electricity in various instruments used in electrical 


exeriments.—M. Breguet presented an apparatus 


rmilroads, intended, by means of a bell acted upon 


passage of a train and an electric communi- 
ved sous the passage of a train at any given 


. Freshwater Alg@.—March 22.—My attention 
B ust been called to the following paragraph, con- 
a j in a notice of *Hervey’s Marine Alge,’ inserted 
+4 ‘Atheneum of February the 27th inst.—‘* The 
i ill be confined to the sea-weeds; although we hope 


’ t with that encouragement which will 
pe suthor wilt ake up the British Freshwater Alga2—a sub- 
-_ which he isnot less familiar than with the present, 
which has hitherto been Dut imperfectly treated.”— 

. d injustice of the luding passage o 
ao fn question will be evident on a perusal 
rp brief quotations that follow, taken from a review 

work edited by myself, and intitled ‘A History 
a British Freshwater Alge,’—and which review 
some months since in the pages of your ably 
eunducted periodical The quotations are as follow :— 
The descriptions are accompanied by upwards of a 
hundred plates, which are a very valuable addition to the 
jlustrations of the natural history of our island.” ‘* We 
these volumes as an important contribution to 
oe.” “ It is not improbable that a second edition will be 
wired.” It is thus evident that the British Freshwater 
Ale have not been so imperfectly treated as the writer of 
ph in question seems to imagine ;—and I trust, 
therefore, that you will do me the favour to insert these few 
ines, and thus disabuse the minds of your readers of an 
impression which is so inaccurate and so prejudicial. 
Artuur Hitt Hassait, F.L.S. 
(We would advise Mr. Hassall not to be so queru- 
jus, From regard for his youth and for the labour 
which he had bestowed on his ‘ British Freshwater 
Age,’ we said as little to depreciate the work as 
ible. Imperfect and erroneous as it is, we had 
found it usefuland recommended it as such. We 
wil not now go so far as Kiitzing—one of 
the greatest authorities on the subject of Alge; 
who, in a recent review of this book, regrets 
that the paper on which Mr. Hassall’s drawings 
se printed, and which he greatly admires, should 
have been spoilt by such bad representations of 
natural objects) We would remind Mr. Hassall of 
Kiitzing’s opinion, only to justify our own expression 
of a wish that a more competent person would un- 
dertake the investigation of our British Freshwater 
Ae. A book may be valuable—yet be imper- 
fect and leave much to be desired.] 

The British Museum.—The annual accounts and 

tistics of this institution have appeared in print. 
—The total receipts of the British Museum, in the 
year 1846, amounted to the sum of 49,129/., and the 
concurrent payments to 45,9111., leaving a balance 
ofcash in hand amounting to 3,217/. The estimated 
expenditure for the year 1846 was 49,042/., or 3,1317. 
wore than the actual expense. Of the gross total 
expended last year, the sum of 19,4701. was appro- 
piated to the payment of salaries ; 1,693/. to house 
expenses; 18,129/. to purchases and acquisitions ; 
i071. to bookbinding, cabinets, &c.; and 957/. to 
the printing of catalogues, making of casts, &c. The 
total estimated charge from Lady-day 1847, to Lady- 
day 1848, is stated to be 50,6667. The amount 
of grant required from the House of Commons 
to meet the estimated expenditure of the year 
ending Lady-day 1848, is 48,5187. The return of 
Ustors, &e., shows that 750,601 persons visited 
the general collections of the Museum last year, 
against 685,614 in 1845, 575,758 in 1844, 517,440 
i 1843, 547,718 in 1842, and 319,374 in 1841. 
The number of visits made to the reading-rooms, for 

‘purposes of study or research, which were about 
1,950 in the year 1810, at present amount to 66,784 
(n 1846). The number of visits by artists and students 
tothe sculpture galleries “for the purpose of study” 
ee last year, 4,256 in 1845, 5,436 in 1844, 
pe in 1843, 5,627 in 1842, 5,655 in 1841, and 
3o4in 1840. The number of visits to the print-room 
Was 4,390 in 1846, 5,904 in 1845, 8,998 in 1844, 
ran in 1843, 8,781 in 1842, 7,744 in 1841, and 
17 in 1840. The return from the secretary’s 
‘partment, shows that the printed books registered 
~ stamped amount to 30,550 volumes, exclusive 

5,117 volumes of the Earl of Aberdeen’s Chinese 

ks; and that 884 specimens of minerals and 
have been registered, together with 16,060 
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zoological specimens. The antiquities registered 
amount to 210 different objects; and the coins and 
medals to 2,150; 730 manuscripts have been added 
to the general collection since the last report, and 38 
original charters. In the library, it appears that there 
were 328,374 volumes consulted in the course of last 
year, or about 1,120 per day. The number of readers 
was, on the average, 238 per day. The most valuable 
acquisitions which have been recently made in the 
department of “ antiquities” appear to have been the 
bas-reliefs and other sculptures from the fortress of 
Boudrum, a marble bust of Apollo ; a sarcophagus dis- 
covered at Beyrout; a valuablecollection of bronzesand 
terracottas, chiefly from the basilicata; a large col- 
lection of Babylonian cylinders and Oriental engraved 
stones ; a very interesting collection of bronze, iron, 
and gold Anglo-Roman antiquities, discovered at 
Stanwick, in the North Riding; a collection of 
objects from the Darnley Islands and New Guinea ; 
an interesting collection of Peruvian relics; an 
Affghan cloak ; a suit of armour made of a crocodile’s 
skin ; several crocodile mummies and sepulchral 
vases; 1,559 coins (161 gold, 776 silver, and 622 
copper); and 52 medals. The coins include a 
“septem” shilling of Henry VII., and a profile- 
faced shilling of Edward VI., both in fine preser- 
vation. 

The late Mr. W. Clowes.—This gentleman, the head 
of the largest printing establishment in Europe, who 
expired, after a short illness, lately, was the architect 
of his own fortune, having come to London some 
forty years ago, after the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship to a printer in his native town of Chichester, 
He soon after commenced business on his own 
account, in a small way; and by unwearied industry 
and perseverance gradually established a respectable 
connexion. He was among the first, a quarter of a 
century ago, to see the introduction of the steam-press; 
and his engines at Northumberland Court were the 
earliest applied to the production of books. The 
demand for cheap literature, of which the Penny 
Magazine was the most extraordinary example, gave 
a new impulse to the energies of Mr. Clowes; and, 
in connexion with a vast amount of government 
business, gradually established the gigantic printing 
manufactory of Duke Street, Stamford Street, so often 
described and so celebrated wherever English books 
penetrate. To have accomplished the great results 
of his business from small beginnings, required the 
efforts of no common man. Mr. Clowes did not 
aspire to the honours of the learned printers; but he 
possessed the highest powers of business organization, 
and an energy which overcame every ordinary diffi- 
culty, and in many instances accomplished under- 
takings which are almost marvels. To work off half 
a million sheets of paper in a week—to set up the 
types and complete the impression of a thousand folio 
pages of a parliamentary report in the same time— 
to print the ‘Nautical Almanac,’ consisting of 500 
or 600 pages of figures, without a single error, in 16 
or 17 days, are amongst the recorded wonders of 
Mr. Clowes’s establishment.—Manchester Guardian. 

The Mirage.—The following extraordinary optical 
illusion is described by a correspondent of the Journal 
des Débats :—“ On Friday last, between seven and 
eight o’clock in the morning, the weather being cold 
and clear, and whilst the sun was rising brilliantly, 
we beheld a mirage. From the point of the steeple 
of the Cathedral of Ulm rose a narrow ray of a dark 
colour, almost vertical, with a slight inclination to 
the west. Near this ray, the image of the upper 
half of the steeple of the Cathedral was designed, 
with its towers and all the numerous and delicate 
Gothic ornaments which decorate it on all sides. 
This image was so correct, that it might have been 
mistaken for a representation made by the Daguerré- 
otype. Eight times this phenomenon was repeated. 
Such an optical effect is unexampled in this country.” 

Death of one of Sir Walter Scott's Characters.— 
One of those individuals introduced among the graphic 
portraitures of the late Sir Walter Scott, has this week 
left the scene of life. Gabriel Young, hunter, 
Kilmaurs, who died there at the advanced age of 83, 
is understood to have been the character mentioned 
in ‘Guy Mannering’ as “Todd Gibbie, or Hunter 
Gibbie,”—“a fell fox hunter, down the country some- 
where on the Dumfries’ side.” — Scotch Paper. 


To ConnEsPonpENTs.—Octavia—J.G.—A Subscriber—T.H. 
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Just published, in d ice 3s, 
HE ITALIAN CAPTAIN. A’ Drama. 


In Five Acts. 
London : E. 8. Ebers & Co. 27, Old Bond-street. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. SHERWOOD, 
Published this day, in 1 vol. half-morocco, with numerous plates, 
2 price 6s, 6d, a 
1 NE DE CLIFFORDS: an Historical Tale. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
London: Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 
" This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
i RIEF MEMOIR of JOSEPH JOHN 
GURNEY. By JOHN ALEXANDER, Minister of Prince's 
street Chapel. 
With a Lghographic Portrait by Lane, after Richmond's celebrated 
picture. 
Norwich: J. Fletcher. London : C. Gilpin. 








NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING AND FLOWERS. 
Just published, in 2 hand royal 8vo. vols., beautifully illua- 


= trated, price 32s. 
HE ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE: com- 
. prising the entire system of practical gardening, and the 
cultivation of every kind of Flower, Fruit, ond Vegetable. 
Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, price 6d. 
LETTER to the RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY LABOUCHERE, Chief Secretary of Ireland, on 
the more effective APPLICATION of the SYSTEM of RELIEF 
by means of SOUP KITCHENS. Giving the Chemical Composi- 
ion, and Instructions for the Preparation of several of the cheapest 
and most nutritious Soups. 
London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. Volume 
for APRIL (Vol. 17). 

OCKLEY’S HISTORY of the SARACENS; 
with a Life of Mohammed and Memoir of the Author. Complete 
in One Volume. Portrait. 

York-street, Covent-garden. 
Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s, 
QONGS AND POEMS by DE BERANGER, 
\ Translated by WILLIAM ANDERSON. ¢ 
This Edition will comprise Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 


the latter revised and the different translations approved of by 
himself. 


ane: Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
oO. 

















| On the ist of May will be published No. 1. price 6d. of 
AY OURITE FIELD FLOWERS. By the 

Author of * The Sentiment of Flowers.” Each number will 
contain a beautiful Coloured Group of Wild Flowers, accompanied 
by descriptive letterp ress. 


erat __Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. — 
TPHE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
RALPH ROISTER DOISTER and GOKRBODUC: (being 
the First Comedy and the First Tragedy known to have been 
rinted in the English Language) with Introductory Memoirs. 

idited by W. DURRANT COOPER, Esq. F.S.A. 

Now ready for delivery by Mr. load, No. 9, Great Newport- 
street, Leicester-square. 

*y* This is the first issue for 1847, and Members are requested 
to pay their Subscriptions due on the Ist of January last past 
forthwith. 

WEBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK AND COURT LIST. 
aa Just published, price 3s. bes 
Comprising a Correct List of the Nobility and 

/ Gentry, alphabetically arranged, the Ambassadors, Consuls, 
Law and Crown Officers, a Comprehensive Street Guide, and other 
useful information, di 

Published by Webster & Co. 60, Piccadilly. 
With the April Magazines, r 
RACOW.—The Free, Independent and Strictly 
. / Neutral Republic; being No. 35 of the TOPIC, small 4to. 

- rice Bd. 

The TOPIC is published on the Ist and 15th of every month 
and consists of articles (like those of the Quarterly Review) 
thoroughly investigating the prevailing subject of the day.—Part 
Twelve, price 6d. will also be ready at the same time. 

C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, Vol. L., of 
| ARNES’S NOTES, Critical, Lllustrative and 
Practical of the Book of Job, with numerous Illustrations. 
edited by 
The Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Vol. IL. completing the Work, will be ready in a month, 
a To be followed by A 
Barnes’s Notes on Isaiah. In 3 vols. with Ilustra- 
tions. 








London: George Routledge, 36, Soho-square, 
Where may be had, uniform with the above, 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, in 9 vols. 
price 2s, 6d. each, or bound in 5 vols. price 18s. 
On the Ist of April, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
THE COURSE of LECTURES delivered at 
New Broad-street Chapel, in October and November, 1846. 
By RICHARD WINTER HAMILTON, L.L.D. D.D. Subject: 
‘The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments’ (forming 
the Twelfth Series of the Congregational Lecture). 
Also, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
A Second Series of Lectures. By John Foster. 
Setosted fm the Author's Manuscripts, and Edited by J. E. 
land, Esq. 
London iJ ackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. ee, 


ELEGANT LADY'S PRESENTS. 

Beautifully illustrated with coloured Plates, in watered silk bind- 

ing, richly gilt, dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, 

Vu E LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by the Editor of * The Forget-Me-Not.’ 

The public should be aware that this is the original * I u 

of Flowers,’ the popularity of which has given rise to so many imi- 

tations. To secure the delivery of the genuine work, orders should 

be given for * The Language of Flowers, dedicated, by perm 








to the Duchess of Kent,’ which tee, for the ble 
nature of its contents, can be afhxed to no other. 
Also, uniformly with the above, “ 
The Book of Flowers. By Mrs. Hale. Contain- 
ing Poetical Lllustrations of * The I age of Flowers,’ And 
The Language of Birds, comprising Poetic and 
Prose Illustrations of the most favourite Cage Birds, uniformly 
with the above, with coloured Plates. By Mrs. Spratt. 











Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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Now ready, price 1s. S 
HE PRINCE OF WALES'S READING- 
BOOK, with iteminated ¢ non ad and Numerous Illustrations. 
By the Author of ‘Green’s Pri 
Published, for the proprietors, a “Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 


LIFE OF THE LATE REV, C. SIMEON. 
This day is published, 1 thick vel. 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 


clot 
pyewoms of the thes. “CHARLES SIMEON, 
M.A., late Senior Fellow of King’s College, and Minister of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge : containing his Autobiography, to- 
ether with selections from his W ritin, s = Correspondence. 
dited by the Rev. WILLIAM _CARUS, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
Dean of Trinity College, and Minister ‘of Trinity Church, Cam- 


bridge. 
. London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. » 


RAIKES’S MEMOIR OF SIR JAHLEEL — 
Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, price 
EMOIR of the LIFE and SERV ICES of 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JAHLEEL BRENTON, Baronet, 
K.C.B. Edited ae the Rev. HENRY RAIKES, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Cheste' 

— Raikes ved produced an exceedingly interesting volume ; 
eesecs judicious, careful, sensible, and ee memorial of 
an al ent man and gallant officer.”—John E 

London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


BISHOP OF CHESTER’ s EXPOSITION OF ST. MATTHEW. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 
PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOS- 
PELS of St. MATTHE a vor St. MARK,in the form of 
Lectures, intended to assist the tice of domestic instruction 
and devotion. By JOHN BIRD ti “MNER D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. 2 vols. 8vo.; which may be had se who oR, price Ys. each, 
Also, lately published by the same Author, 

Sermons on the principal Festivals of the Christian 
Church : to which are added, Three Sermons on Good Friday. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

London: J. Hatchard & — 187, Piccadilly ; of whom may be 
had all the other works of the same Author. 
w ready, vo. cloth, p: 
NARRATIVE of the RE F ‘ORMATION at 
BIRR, in the KING'S COUNTY, IRELAND, of which the 
Author was the honoured instrument; containing an account of 
the way in which he was converted from Popery to Protestantism, 
of his great persecution and suffering, of an atrocious conspiracy to 
dissolve the pastoral connexion between him and his flock, and of 
the reasons why he left his church and congregation at Birr, and 
took a curacy in the Established Church of this country. By the 
Rev. MICHAEL CROTTY, Curate of Kirkheaton, near Hudders- 
field, in the Diocese of Ripon, Yorkshire. 
Zoudon J. llatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
ust published, Third Editior 
(THE SECOND SERIES of PROV ERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By MARTIN F aned HAR TUPPER, M.A. F.R.S, 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Also, lately published by the same Author, 
Probabilities an Aid to Faith. Foolscap, cloth, 
Price 4s. 




















London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


n the Ist of May, 
LIMPSES “of thee OLD WORLD; or, 
EXCU ec on the CONTINENT of EUROPE and in 
GREAT BRITAIN. By the late Rev. JOHN A. CLARK, D.D. 
ector of St. Freee a Philadelphia, United States. 
Edition. With ye of his Life and Labours, by the 
STEPHEN H. TYN ». In 2 vols. royal 22mo. Also, 





Fourth 
Rev. 

















Recollections of England. By the Rev. Srepaen 
H. TYNG, D.D. Rector of St. George’s, New York, United States. 
in 1 vol. ay al 12mo. uniform with the above. 
Lon on: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster- “row. 
NEW WORKS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
RAY’S ELEGY, illustrated by the Etching 
+ Club, will be published in a few week: 
Milton's L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, w which have 
been some es in progress, in the course of the year. 
Hyde Park-gate South, Rensiurh we ore. 
Second Editi tion. Now ready, price 1s. 
N OST IMPORTANT ERRORS “IN CHE- 
MISTRY, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM pointed 
out and refuted, and the phenomena of Electricity and the Polarity 
of the Magnetic Needle accounted for and explained, Second edi- 
tion revised, with material additions. By W. F. STEVENSON, 
2sq., F.R.S. and F 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 

Just published, price 6d, feap. Svo. sewed, 
[TH E PRODUCTS of the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM versus THE FLESH OF ANIMALS as FOOD. 
Part I. Being an application of the Facts of Chemistry and Do- 

mestic Economy to the popular opinions in favour of Flesh Diet. 
London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Ninth 1 Thousand 
N RS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION 
to the FLOWER GARDEN. 

Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants usually grown in Gardens and Shrubberies; with full 
Directions for their Culture. Fourth Edition, with an Appe gp 
on the Laying out of Flower Gardens. A Monthly Calendar of 
Operations, Lists of Plants, &c. Price és. ¢ 


(..REENHOUSE PLANTS, by Mrs. Loupon. 


___London : Published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street 


On the Ist of ry ee be ubli shed, 2s. 6d., No. 
the LADIES FIA ARDEN “OR ORNAMBNTAT 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS By Mie LOUDON. hie Wein 


be completed in Twenty Tambo, demy quarto size, each to con- 
tain about Fifteen coloured Figures, on three plates, with 
Descriptions. 


London : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. And may be had of 
all Booksellers. 





his day is published, price 1s. ¢ 
ABELS- FOR THE H ERBARIUM: 
Consisting rif the Names of the 
CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, and SUB-ORDERS, of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY ‘Sv EGET ABLE KINGDOM, 
So printed, in large type, ay! er os — bg cut out and pasted 
HE ERBAR 
A post-office ad for 1s, 10d, will enable the Publisher to send 
them free by pos' 


London: 
me. was ‘ Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 








Wale 505%. door: 
[RELAND, re eeetoetca ‘AL and STATISTICAL. 
By GEORGE LEWIS SMYTH. 
W tances & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
EALTHY 


e 10s, 6d, with Plates, 3 
H ‘SKIN. By Erasmus WILson, 

F.K.S., Consulting Surgeon to the St. Pancras Infirmary ; 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 


“ This volume opens a mine of information to all who feel an 
interest in preserving a healthy skin, and in training the skin to 
the purposes of a healthful constitution.”—Court Journal, 

John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
On March ast i followi ing J Periodical Works will be published a 
men-corner, Paternoster-row. 

HAMBERS: Ss *iEDINBURGH JOURN 

Part 39, price 7d. aah 
Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts, Part 31, price 5d. cE 

Carpenter's Popular Cyclopedia of Natural 
Science, Part 2, price 1s. 

oo University Magazine, No. 172, 














price 


* Timteated (The) Shakspere, Division 2, price 4s. 

Milner’s Gallery of Nature, Part 2, price 2s. 

, Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, No. 159, price 

2s, Gd. 

Wordsworth’s Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and | 
Historical, Part 2, price 2s. | 








] LACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
No. CCCLXXVIIL, for APRIL, Price 2s. 6d. 


Cromwell—Lays and Legends of the Thames. Part IIL.— 
Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions. No. 
Il. Vampyrism. No. ILL. Spirits, Goblins, Ghosts—A New Senti- 
mental Journey—The F ighting Eighty-Eighth—Lord Sidmouth’s | 
Life and Times—How they Manage “Matters in the Model Re- 
public—Hore Catulliane, No. 11.—Lessons from the Famine. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George- street, Edinburgh ; and | | 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


~ Preparing for Publication, 
N ATLAS to ALISON'S HISTORY of| 


-t EUROPE, illustrating, in a Systematic Series of One Hun- | 
dred Maps and Plans, the Campaigns, Battles and Sieges during | 
the Period embraced by the History. Constructed and arranged | 
under the direction of Mr. Alison, Teast materials used by him | 
in the composition of the work, by ALEXA DEK KBITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Author of the * National,’ and Editor of | 
the * Phy: sical Atl: To be published in monthly om contain- | 
ing five plates, carefully coloured accompanied by a table of Con- 
tents, referring to the several editions of the History; and the 
plates will be so arranged that they may either be done up as 
a - yarate volume in 4to. or Svo., or inserted in any edition of the 


} 
Contents, | 
| 
| 

















The price of each Part, containing Five Plates, will be Two 
Shillings and Sixpence, and on Large Paper, Three Shillings and 
Sixpence. 


Part I. will appear on the Ist of May, 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 
The trade are informed, that Prospectuses for circulation, 
and Specimens of the Maps, may be had through their London 
correspondents, 


On 1st April will be published, iv in a medium 4 ito., price 2s, Gd, Part 


Ist 01 
THE BARONIAL pote ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. 

By ROBERT WILLIAM BIL LINGS, Architect, 
Associate of the Institute of British Architcets, At ithor of the 
* Histories of Durham and Carlisle Cathedrals, and various other 

Architectural Works: 





And 

WILLIAM BURN 

Fellow of the Institute of Br 

Containing F ae arge Engravings on 

of the C A TEE DRAL of GLASGUW, 
Descriptive pony 

Part LL. will be published on the Ist May. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 






Architect, 
h Arehitec ts. 





el, and Two Woodcuts. 
“with an Historical an 





Uniformly printed in 12mo. and bound in cloth, 6th edit., price 6s, 
TPIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
6th edition, price 3 
TIARKS’ EXERC ISES for Ww RITING GER- 
MAN, adapted to the Rules of his Grammar. 


Pr 
IARKS’ KEY 
WRITING GERMAN, 
4th edition, price 3s, 6¢. . 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER, containing Grammatical Exercises, Easy Letters, Short 


Stories, Easy Poems, Historical Sketches, Dialogues, 1diomatical 
Phrases and Proverbs, for the Use of Schools. 


ice 2s, 6d, 
to the EXERCISES for 


lition, price 3: 

TIARKS’ INT RODU CTORY GRAMMAR 
to the German Language, with an Introductory Reader and Intro- 
ductory Exercises. 

The rapidly increasing sale of these books during the last few 
years is the most efficient test of their merit and creat practical 
ility. 


London: D. Nutt; Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; 
Williams & Norgate ; Brain & Payne ; Dulau & Co.; W. Allen. 
E Bae R. Smith ; R. Seton. Glasgow : R. Stuart & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. bier a ay engravings from designs by the 
lot 
URIOSITIES of “THERA LDRY; = Tlestee- 
tions from Old English Writers. By M. rN Lo 

This work is one of the principal authoritic s pte use —" by the, 
compiler of Parker’s recently-published ‘Glossary of Hera ry, 
which is printed uniformly with it, and similarly illustra The 
two works should accompany each other. For the student of the 
“ Noble Science” a treatise like Parker's is necessary for matters of 
detail ; while one who wishes for a copious, continuous, and philo- 
sophical view of Heraldry and its connexion with the history ond 
manners of the Middle A eee will be amply gratified by a pe 
the * Curiosities of Heral 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: Histo- 
cal, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 
Post v0. Second I Edition, “enlai , woodcuts, cloth, és, 
* A most amusing volume, which comes home to everybody.” 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old ‘Gompton-street, Scho, London, 


A. Black; 








CMar. 9) 
plates, cloth, i. 
RUIDICAL TEMPLES f IN 
Devi Meuse oes ORATTS 
Hail of John Halle,’ cal ree Institute, &¢. Author Of The 

OINS of the ROMANS rel . 
illustrated and described by J. . ating to TAL, 
Sound Edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and W. oe 


,EESLEY'S HISTORY of BANBURY, ; 
Bertie oes BABU 


. ‘TON OME in LN HISTORY of the ISLE y 
re ROLLA SSSIASIRE, Tok te ina 
ERRY’S PEDIGREES f 
SHIRE FAMILIES. Folio, peel tro ERTFORD. 
URKE’S HERALDIC HISTORY of i 
Fee amy gy Hy eee Thick 8yo. 1,000 arms, cloth, 
R.Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 

ANGLO-SAXON, 

" ready, 12ino. cloth, 5s, 
UIDE to “the ANGLO- SAXON N TONGUE, 


on the Basis of Rask’s Grammar, with Reading 
















vores and a 3; With Notes for the use of lane EE 
The student is furnished with a cheaper, easier, more compre 


hensive, and not less trustworthy guide 
nite ae eget w oie his reach, 

e author of this Guide seems to have made 
right direction, by compiling what may be pro ued te . 
work on the subject hitherto published in England = 


ELIQU LA AN TIQU: Scraps bon Ancnt 
anuscripts, illustrating chiefly Early E: 
and the English Language. baited - Wilgitt sean 
sL. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1 
T. PATRICK’S PURG ATORY : an Essay on 


the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradi 
the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT. ee hy te] 


Svo. cloth, é 
all the old monkish legend 


to this tongue than hay 


“It isa a fact, that nearly 
relative to purgatory are either English or Irish ; they are exces: 
ingly poetical, and open up a new field to the imaginative mind”- 

Kly Chronicie 


URSERY RITYMES of ENGLAN D (650 in 
Number), collected chiefly from Oral Tradition, 
Edited by J. 0. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 

The Fourth Edition, enlarged, 12mo. with 3s 
illuminated cloth, gilt edges, "1 Ria, 
“* Well done! third edition! @ What could make a collections 
nursery rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large and small 
ublic? A. Illustrations. And here they are: clever pictuns, 
which the three year olds understand before their A B C. and whic 
~ gl three-year olds like almost as well as the threes”—Lite rary 

azette 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 





THE FARMER'S HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
ow ready, in 130 p: x “ es, 12mo. price 2s., the 4th edition of 
RODUCT IVE FARMING; a Familiar Digest 
of the Recent Discoveries of Liebig, Davy, and other cde 
brated Writers en Vegetable Chemistry ; Gert | how the Results 
of Tillage may be greatly augmented. By JOSEPH A, SMITH, 
Esq., Lecturer on Agricultural C hhemistry. 
rom the Mark Lane Express. 

“Of the number of comprehensive works calculated to explain 
clearly (because stripped of the technical terms of chemistry, w 
the practical but unscientific farmer, the nature of the growthand 
nourishment of plants, the constitution of soils, and the manne 
in which land is enriched by manure, we know but few that ar 
likely to take such a prominent position as this. The author hss 
compiled the really sound and rational views of the necessary rels- 
tions between Cetera farming and practical science, without s 
aaa of which agriculture must still lag behind the 
though the first and most important of all arts, at ever 
stationary.” 

Also, just published, price §d. 

An Essay on F ood, and partioniarty on Feeding 
the Poor, exhibiting the science of Nutrition and the art of pr 
viding wholesome and palatable food at a small yo —— 
er New edition. Edited by Sir Richard Musgrave, Ban 

London: Longman & Co. Dublin: William & George. Roberts: 


Lately published, price 6s. 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


P OSTHUMOUS SERMONS 
with PASTORAL LETTERS. 
By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M. 
Rector of Streatham. 


Also, price 6s. each 

THIRD EDITION of the FIRST VOLUME, and SECOND 
EDITION of the SECOND VOLUME of POSTHUMOUS SEX 
MONS. By the Rev. — BLUNT. 

0, by the same Au 

The FAMILY EXPOSITION : - the P aE oT ATEUCH-GESE 
SIS, 6s.; EXODUS and LE CUS, Third Edition, 6; si 
NU MBEKS and DEU MEONOMY. Second Edition, 6s. oe 4 
MONS preached at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea. Sixth 
12mo. 6. cloth.— LECTURES onthe HISTORY of ELISHS 
Price 5s. 6d. _ Fifth Edition —On JACOB. 
tion, 4s. 6d.—On ST. PETER. Seventeenth Edition, 4s, 64,0 
ABRAHAM. Moventh Edition, 5s. 6¢.—On ST. TL. Tenth 
Edition, 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each.—On OUR _ LORD on SAVIOUS 
JESUS CHRIST” 3 vols, 5s, 6d. each. Eleventh Edition—DIS 
COURSES on some of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES. of 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Ninth E anion, Se 6d,— EXPOS 
of the EPISTLES to the SEVEN CHURCHES. Fifth Eaitic, 
5s, 6d. cloth. —Also, TWO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of te 
LORD'S SU PPER. Eighth Edition, 1s.—TRIAL of the SPIRITS 
Seventh Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamiltes 
Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


ON THE ART OF HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND 














I Kk yt ~ ey: ad n stam 
2 t 1 
TAT to BAT DRINK. and AVOD 


wit 
With Diet Tables ine all Complaints. 


nOw TO BE | HAPPY. 


le vivi 
y ROBT. JAS. cULVERWELL. M.. D MRCS. LAC & 
‘wenty-three years resident Medical Practitioner in Lane 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; 0 
from the Author, 10, ‘Argyll-place, Regent-street. 
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LY REVIEW, No. CLVIIL., 
‘OUN T= (ee aoa apublahed 4 Next Weex, 


RS of SIR J AILEBL BRENTON. 


Author ot*Ty LENT EDITIONS of SHAKESPEARE. 

B i PRIVATE LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. 
 BRITATY T of DRESS. 

herrea 4 VARS oy of e UTRECHT—SPANISH MARRIAGES. 


NV codeuts, an = : TALLINGTON DESPATCHES—New Epition. 





DTT 1. ARROW- -HE! _— INSCRIPTIONS—LIFE of KING 
tt DARIUS RELIEF. 
mu ovr. DoR EL '§ LIFE of LORD SIDMOUTH. 
the ISLE af x John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
‘ nlatescit, ag HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE for 
T PRIL, price 1., contains 96 Columns of Practical Infor- 
ERTF ORD. “i the ‘chitivation of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and 
i, 3, tol &, mation ement of Gardens, Greenhouses, and Frames.—An illus- 
the se po will be forwarded, postage free, to every part of the 
RY of the trated she Messrs. Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, on 


arms, cloth, n Lm me er postage stamps. 


E CLASSICAL NUSEU M. 
No. XV. APRIL, price 3s. 6d, conta 


I metheus Bound of Meshyius. By Prof. Blackie. 
IL Flora Homerica. By F. A. W. 





London. H 
——--.... 








TON and his Dramatic Art. By Th. Dye 
Pb ei, a one representing the Amphorites Agu. “By 8. Birch. 
rners. ByE] fg V, Miscellanies : 
1, On apa and dpa. By Prof. Dunbar. 
T, more compre 2 On Eschylus, Prometh. 1094. By Prof. Dunbar. 
tongue than hay 3 Ona Passage in Virgil's Georgics, By W. 
YL. Soles of recent Publications : 
spin the 's Latin Grammar, 
unced the bes H a us’s Tour to Sinai. 
.— Ath TIL Lists “Pilole ical Publicatio ns. 
rom Ancien: London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
pish Litera INION, Monthly J 1, No. 106, 
THE ART- UNION, Monthly Journal, No. 
f and HALL. H for J APRIL, contains :— 
e Manufactures of France—Névres. 
an Essay on Le Ancient Carriages. By 
current du a letters on Landscape. By J. B. Pyne—4. rivate 
A. PSA, Poa Galleries: Lord ‘Ashburton’s—5. The National Gallery—6. The 
= Exposition ¢ “4 = Society of Arts—7. Lays of Ancient Kome. 
ionkish | lh he Flower Grou eof Braun, | Tilustrated=2. ~~ 
they ve. 3 Mrs. 8. C. Hal ustrated—10, ituary 
native mioa name T Hargreaves ; ; Mr. W. Hall 11. Art in the Pro- 
Veekly Chronic HE vinces—12. Picture Dealing—13. Art in Continental States—14. 
Mi 2a: The The Cry from Ireland. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. eviews—T opics of 
ND (650 in the Month—C orrespondence, &c. | The illustrations in this Number 
on. are‘ Cupid Armed,’ engraved in line by P. Lightfoot, from the pic- 
s. ture by W. Hilton, R.A., in the possession of the Right, Hon. Lord 
sb: Ww Northwick ; *Maternal Love. engraved in line by H. Cook, from 
sby W. B.Scot, Mi the group in Sculpture by E. H. Baily, R.A.; and about’ Fifty 
ygra vings. 
€ a collection of Wot ee i Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
large and small 
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clever pictures, 
BC, and which 


yeni JAMES THE "SECOND ; 
ondon. ; ih BEVOU UTION OF 1688, An Historical Romance. 
—— as . HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

ULTURAL pee t a4 A. J 1X. took Setelkenent at Whitehall. 
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ak - Cyrus Reddin Chap. 1X.—111. The Sacro Monte of Vv ls 

Byte ‘Author ‘of ‘Echoes from the Back woods.’—IV. — 
IE OF folio, New Series—V. The Desert Dream. By Anne Ber 

VL. The Wonderful Hegiden of Calderon dela Barca. By cae 


Oxenford, Esq.—VII. e Lily Handof Rimini. By L. Mariotti. 
—VIII. Secret History “of t ry Court, Ministry, and Times of 
George IV. Chaps. V., VI., and VIL. By an Old Diplomatist.— 
bGemnee ~* a Poet's Pilgrimage. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 

X. Adrien Roux ; or, the Adventures of a Courier. C haps. 1) 
X.,and XL—XI. "The Irish Girl. A Portrait. By J. L. Forrest, 

~XII. Ascent of the Tigris. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
~MIL A Greybeard’s Gossip about ag Literary Acquaintance. 
No. IL—XIYV. ‘Literature of the Mont 
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[HE OXFORD PROTESTANT 
MAGAZINE. 

The Publisher exceedingly regrets the disappointment, conse- 
quent on his inability to supply the comane for the First Number 
of the Oxrorp PROTESTANT TM AGAZINE, and begs to announce, that 
Asecond issue having been exhausted, it will be reprinted imme- 
diately, and it is respectfully ‘requested that those who desire copies 
Will at once intimate their wishes through the Booksellers to the 
Tendon Publishe: 

Contents of No. IT. for APRIL, 
1, Puseyism and the Spirit of the Age. (For Puig “instructors) 
2 The Oxford Pulpit.—Dr. Pusey; Dr. Hampden; Dr. Jeune; 
Rey. A. P. Stanley (Biographer of Arnold). 
3 Chapters in the Life of an U a hadear weed —The Journey ; 
not ne the Coach and the Road ; the Coachman, a Ske' fch 
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—— 4 The Oxford” Argo; or Moderne ee of Romanists. (A well- 
3 AND conceived and vigorous original Poem, by a Newdigate Prize- 
? man ; with Illustration.) 
6a. each, t & Cambridge Election.—Principles involved. 
‘AVOID. Hiagion ot of Chaucetion of Coheed, 1610. From MSS. in Bodleian 
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‘ions.—The Isis and Boating. With a Plate, and 


3 Nelo of Books. —From Oxford to Rome,and how some fared by 
; in c. La General, Parliamentary, and Foreign 


often earns Advertisements, and Books for Review, 
xed, $e London or Oxford Pub! _— 
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| (HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Apri, price 


2s, 6d. Contains: 
Pascal and the Jesuits. 
The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 
Hinton’s Memoir of William Knibb, 
pp’s Comparative Grammar. 
Colter’ 's Book of Roxburghe Ballads. 
The Salt Monopoly in India. 
Black Prophet—a Tale nat Irish Famine. 
National Education—Its Unconstitutional Character and 
Sectarian eenaeney. c. 
rd & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 
REY UE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Contents of MARCH 15th, price 3s, 
1, Atta Troll, un Réve dune Nuit d’Até, par M. Henri Heine. 
2. Souvenirs de YEurope Orientale—La Grande Ilyrie, par M. 
espretz, 
3. La Suisse en 1847, par M. De Circo: 
4. Le Roman dans le — par M. . pe Lagenevais. 
5. Le Médecin du Villa: 
6. Recherches et Découtt crtes Archéologiques—Travels in Luristan 
By and Arahistan, by the Baron de ie, par M. E. De Warren. 


7. Chronique P: olitique de la Quinzaine. 
London: Bailliére, Bookseller, 219, Regent-street. 


On the Ist of April, price 1s. illustrated with steel and wood 

" Engravings, No. 4. of the Third Series of 
T HE ARTIZAN. Edited by the AnTiIzan Cvs. 

Contents :—Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil E eye, IE ated 

to find the Quantity of Compressed Air required to force Carriages 
up Inclined Planes—Building Societies—Coal and Tron in India— 
Railway Bridge over the Poldervaart—Science in America—The 
Societies—N ovelties in Art, Science, &c. &e. 

“To the architect, the surveyor, the practical engineer, and the 
builder, we do not know of any Heribdical that weshould recommend 
in pre ference to this journal.”— Atlas. 

“ Many similar works have come ada gar. yg but we 
certainly think that this is superior to all.”- Chronic 

J, Williams & Co, 193, feud” 
~ Just Published, 7th edition, cloth 
r[HE TRAINING SYSTEM of LDUCATION, 
for the Moral and Intellectual Elevation of Youth, ope, 
cially in Large Towns and Manufacturing Villages. By DAVID 
STOW, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 8th edition, cloth, 2s. 
Bible Training : a Manual for Sabbath School 
Teachers. 

Blackie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London; W. Curry, 

jun. & Co. Dublin; ; and all Booksellers. 


TN RAILL’S JOSEPHUS (Illustrated). —The 
Third Part of this Work, price 5¢., will be published March 
3ist. It contains the conclusion of the Tlistory of Herod, and the 
commencement of that of his Successor, together with Explanatory 
Notices on Points of Jewish Antiquity, illustrated by the accom- 
panying Plates; these are—1. A Medallion of Nero—2 and 3. Ruins 
of Herod’s Structures at Coesarea—4. Remains of a Theatre near 
the Lake | of Galilee—5. Vaulted Vall within the Temple | napenre 
—6 and 7. Portions of the Haram and City Wall—& The Upper 
and A, —— and West side of Jerusalem. Part LV. will be pub- 
ished in Apri 
Houls prtoong & Stoneman, Paternoster-row, London; W. Clenny & 
Co. Dublin. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
On “ 1st of April will be published, the 1st Part of the 
U 


mma eer 

















ENILE LIBRA yi 

By Capt. MARRYAT. 
To be continued Monthly, Price One Shilling ; commencing with 
an English Story, called THE CHILDREN’ OF THE NEW 


FOKEST ; to be followed by others in succession. The work will 


Each num- 


re printed’ on superfine paper, and in handsome type. 
2 pages of Letterpress, and two Illustrations 


ber will consist of 7 
engraved on steel. 
H. Hurst, wine William-st sree Strand. _ 


ow ready No. 
THE M AN IN TH E MOON. 
Edited by ALBERT SMITH and ANGUS B. REACH, 
“This is an admirable sixpennyworth of fun. The Illustrations, 
by, Phiz, Meadows, Hine, Thomas, &c., are capital !”—Sun. 

“This ise truly delightful addition to our comic periodical litera- 
ture ; and we have been richly amused while a and laughing 
over its bright and facetious pages.”"— Morning Advertiser. 

Vos. 1, 2, and 3 have been reprinted, and may be had of all Book- 
sellers. KS ce, yarwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ready, 1 vol., oblong Svo. 9s. Rec bound, 
EX GLISH HEXAMETER Consisting of 
Translations from SCHILLER, a THE, HOMER, CAL- 
LINUs, — M ELE am R. By various Contributors. J. F. W. H 
—W.W.—J. C. H.—E. C. H. G. lL. 

“These E: uglish = A ‘and E legiacs have been written by 
several persons and at various times; and there are therefore pro- 
bably some discrepancies in the versification of different parts. It 
is believed, however, that these are slight; for all the pieces are 
executed with the intention that the lines, heing read according to 
the natural and ordinary pronunciation, shall run into accentual 
hexameters or pentameters. If this point be gained, such verses 
may be no less acceptable to the English than they have long been 
to the Ge rman poetical era, and may be found suited in our language, 
as well as in its sister speech, to the most earnest and elevated kinds 
of puetry.”—Lditor’s Preface, 

John Musee, Albemarle-street. 


On April 1st will be published, in fceap. 8vo. neatly bound, price 
One S wi) the first Puy of 
N 


























EMOIRS IF A YSICIAN, 
By pa me Ri A, 

A historical romance, which has excited the most intense interest 

in Paris, and which formed the subject of the recent trial between 

the Author, M. Dumas, and the base ant of the Constitutionnel ; 

being the second volume of a new ee se ~ined of Shilling Vo- 

lumes, entitled THE PARLUU n LIBRA RY 


On March Ist was published the first waleane of the series, con- 
niu 


ning 
THE BLACK PROPHET, 
A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esa. 

“Without exception, reservation, or exaggeration, one of the 
cheapest works of fiction that ever issued from the press.”—Cam- 
bridge Advertiser, 

“ A curiosity in literature.” —Saunder’s News-Letter, 
“A eee of cheap issue.”— Lady's Newspaper. Cc 

great merit in its class.”—ZJnguirer, 
gn carleton's talent, like good wine, needs no bush.” — Literary 
‘azette, 


o 


On May Ist will appear volume oes. containing 
WOOD LEIGHTO 
Or, A YEAR IN THE couNeay. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
pant don: Simms & M‘Intyre, a, _ Paternoster-row, 26, 
egall-street, Belfast ; Liverpool : & congo Filip; Bias Edinberse: 
poner Menzies ; Glasgow: J acleod; Dublin: Cumming and 
Ferguson. 








aa CONFESSIONS" "OF AN ETONIAN, 


By I 
“ Vivid and refreshi to the b ast degree.” —Critic, 
Saunders & Otley, arts -street. 


On the 3lst of March, the following Periodical Works, for April, 
1847, will be published by CHARLES KNIGHT, 
Ludgate-street, 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part IIL, pri 
*y%* Number 1LX., price 3d., will be published nod Saturday, April 


3, and continued W eekly. 
AND CYCLOPE- 





KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY 
DIA OF RURAL AFFAIRS. Part IL, price 2s. 6d. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
BIBL m= , edited by John Kitto, D.D. F.8.A. Part VL, First Half, 
price 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHT'S PIC- 
TORIAL SHAKSPERE. Part vat. , containing Poems, &c., and 
a portion of Histories, Vol. 1. price 


THE STANDARD EDITION. OF THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part IX., with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4s, 


KNIGHTS CABINET SIHAKSPERE. 
Twelve Monthly Volumes, at 1s. 6d. each sewed, and 2s. 6d. 
elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges. The ae will be a coch, 
into the following portions :—1, Introductory Volume, containing 
a History of Opinion Ny the Writings of Shakspere, 1 vol.;—2. The 
Plays, 10 vols. ;—3. Poems ont Life, 1 vol. The Single | Plays 
are constantly’ kept jem sale, 6d. each. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected 
and arranged with short Biographical and Critical Notices, by 
Charles Knight. Part L, rice 1s. 6d, To be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts, forming Four Volumes, price 5s. each, in neat 
cloth, with Four Portraits. Each Volume will consist ‘of Three 
Monthly Parts, at 1s, 6d. each Part, containing a Month's Reading 
of nearly 200 pages, with a Portrait. Printed in a bold type, in 
crown SVo., 80 as to produce the most legible sonlen of portable 
Books existing. * Half- poury was originally advertised to be pub- 
lished only in Quarterly Volumes ; bu the earnest desire of 
many Correspondents it will appear’ in Monthly Parts, forming a 
Volume every Three Months. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XXVIL, 
completing the Volume, price 1s. 


THE ILLUMINATED GALLERY OF PAINTING: 
being a Supplement to oe ® Gallery of Arts, Series II. To be com- 
pleted in Wear | Parts ; the whole comprising Twelve Portraits of 
Great Painters, and Twelve Illuminated Fac-simile Miniatures of 
celebrated Pictures. Part L., price 3s., will contain :—Portraits— 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Ange lo, Rubens. Picruxes— The 
Wise Men's Offering,’ Rubens ;* The Nativity,” Rembrandt ; * Monk 
at Devotion,’ Kibera. 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XX VILL, containin 
Plans of Ametercam, Turin, Florence, Genoa, Lisbon. Milan, an 

St. Petersburg. Price 3s, 6d, plain, and 5s, coloured. Any of the 
Society's Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d, 


coloured. 

THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part L 
price 1s, plain, and 1s, 6d. coloured. The revision of the Geogra- 

yhical Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
bei ring now complete, Mr. Knight has determined to issue the General 
Maps, 30 in numbe = with a complete Index of Names, at a very 
low price, in Monthly Parts, so as to Form a © ompanion, Atlas for 
the * Penny Cyclopzedia’ and the * 
clopsedian Atlas will be completed in 
will contain Two Maps and a portion of Index, or Three Maps. 
The Work will be published Monthly, so as to be completed in @ 
Year; forming a Volume strongly bound, plain 15s., yee lila, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 


YEARS’ PEACE. No. V. and VL. (double number) on the Ist of 
ay. 


Re-issue, = 








National Cy clopwedia.’ The Cy- 
welve Parts. Each Part 





The following Works are just published, 
WITZERLAND and the SWISS 


-" CHURCHES ; being Notes of a Tour—Notices of the Prin- 
ipal Re aione Bodies in that Country. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
L NDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. F.s.A.8. Small 8vo. price 5s, 
“= he ‘tone of the work is essentially robust ‘and healthy.” 
London Eraminer, 
“The sprightliness of the narrative—the eloquent description of 
scenery—and the just observations on men and manners, render 
this a most attractive volume.”—Dum/ries Courier, 


Logic—Designed as an Introduction to the Study 
of Reasoning. By “the Rev. John Leodemen. A.M. 3rd edition, 
with copious Exercises. Smal] Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ An important manual—clear in its arrangements—accurate in 
its distinctions—apposite in its illustrations—and altogether, in 
point of method, pescienen, & and perspicuity, a good example = the 
science of which it undertakes to give account.”—Secession Mc 


The Mosaic Creation viewed in the Light of Mo- 
dern Geology. By the Rev. George Wight. With i Prefatory Note 
by Dr. Lindsay Alexander. Small 8vo. cloth, 4s, 

“T am free to say, that in one or two points I do not see rey 
to adopt the opinion he advances; but as a whole, I feel that 4 
more sound, sensible, instructive, and safe book upon the subject of 
which it treats, could not be circulated among the inquiring and 
reading community of this country.”"—Dr. Alecander, 


The Forgiveness of Sin, and the Possibility of 
Attaining a Personal Assurance of It. By the Rev. T. East, Bir- 
min aoe Small Svo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

s little book smacks richly of the fine old puritan theology 
of Em Sond, It is the production of a vigorous mind, familiar 
with books, and much experienced in the ways of men, and the 
religious exercises of different classes of hearers of the gospel. 

Scottish Congregational Mag, 


Memoir of the late Rev. John Reid, of Bellary, 
East Indies; comprising ingigents of the Bellary Mission for a 
period of Eleven yonrs, Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 1n1 vol.smald 
Svo. rice 6s. 6d. ¢ 

e have hove, a » work which is fit to be a companion to the lives 
of David Brainerd and Henry Martyn, and which, in some respects, 
presents a more valuable model for the formation of missionary 
character than even theirs. If any of our readers should deem our 
praise extravagant, we beg them to peruse the volume, and to arrive, 
if they fairly can, at a different conclusion.”—Biblical Review, 


The Life of Joseph, and the Last Years of Jacob. 
A book for ¥ —_s ond for Age. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. In 1 
vol. small 8vo. 

“Dr. W Wardlaw. ty ‘nobly performed his arduous and delicate 
task. We had marked more than a score of nice quotations, but 
we shall, instead of — pr do what is far more to ~ pur- 
pose, | by giving shzee raion of advice.—Gentle Readers, y the 

us uardian, 

James MacLehose, Gla ; A. & C. Black, ~ Tete Jack- 
son & Walford, and Gamilto 4 “Adams & Co. London. 
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Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, March 20, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEE SPECIAL ste ADJOURNED 


RMINGHAM AND FOE eH 
BASTERN. RN > DON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAS' UARKEL — THE ‘MORRISON COMMITTEE = 
PARLIAMENTA SE OF 1EN 


MONETARY PROSPECTS. 
OFFICIAL PAPERS.—First Report o 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE AS3URANCE SO SOCIETY. 


Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society on very moderate terms. 

No extra premium is required for sea risk, or residence in any 
part of Europe. Those wishing to visit, or reside in other parts of 
the world, may also gh Policies at a small increase of Premium. 

FO OURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

A detailed report (just published) of all the Boxvses declared 
—a statement of the Larce Reserve Funp, of the favourable 
prospects of ht Now mre and of the state of the Society 


7“ be mee of -+ panes of any of the Society's 
ts, dressing & 

dante, ob GEO. H. PINCKARD, Secretary, 

No. 78, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 








of Rail- 

G Kentish ——— = of iene Admiralty— 

Bouth-E orn Directors eps Statement of Accounts— 
Glasgow, Paisley and whey ‘aiteo. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS. — South-Eastern — South-Eastern 

Packet — Direct London and Portsmouth — Newport, 

eT pee | = Monmouthshire Canal—Newport 


= ontypoo! firyn, Biya! and Porthcaw]l— Dirmingbem, 
Wolverharnpt 3 [a Stour — South Staffordshire—Edin- 
‘and Ci asgow—Glasgow, Dumfries and Carlisle—Glasgow, 


a Greenock—Glasgow, Airdrie and Monkland June- 
eet Are Great Western — South-Eastern and Brighton 
Shareholders—Projected Line—Town 

Eels Mant ARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 

Bills—Proceedings before the Examiners. 

Progress of Works— Law Intelligence—Iron Trade—Meetings— 

— for Loans —C =, Dividends — Calls — Deposits 
turned— Transfer Books C — Correspondents — 7 

able — Share sie — Poreign ditto — Money Market — 
Letter — Monetar, Segpestions to Directors ook to the Post” 
“flice—Gossip of the Wee! 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender. 


RAltlway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, s 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
re alc to, WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
in a wrapper, price ‘sd. 
rp to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
a 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
ONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
eumniniagt a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls. 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6a. 
Preparing, 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to CAMBRIDGE. 
Published at the ] Bapwar CuronicLe Orrice, by J. Francis; 
y be had of all Booksellers. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, March 20, contains Articles on 
Agriculture, theo: 








of Heating rooms by polmaise 
‘Agricultural condition of Cork, (with Rees ig by Rev. J. 
Mr, D. peley. Castle Grey, Wolsingham 
fownsend, Skibberee Horticultural Society 


Agricultural Society of "England Horticultural Society Garden 
r 


reading- — 


Asparagus, Vienna mode of pamsepewer 
growl Lotbeds, monagement of 
Beans, ay Kidney bear 
dil Landscape gardening 


ilies, Japan 
Magnesia and “ a aoe 
Mangold wurzel “are by Mr.A 
Pa mer, Cheam 
Mills, flour 
nion sowing 
Pansies, to pot 
»lants, colours of 
Polmaise heating-rooms 
peg substitutes for 
| disease and magnesia, b 
oo Legard, near Yor 
Potato Sesase a by atmo- 
pan erical m 
$0 disease and the extrica- 


Botany, Outlines of, by Henfre; 
read, ‘old wareel ° 

Bread from ferns 

Camellias, treatment of, after 


oom 
Cherry-tree, to prune 
Concrete, to form 
Cork, agricultural condition of 
Cottage garden cropping 
Cropping cottage gardens 
os by Mr. John Dent, 

reatham 


Drainage, expe expenses of, by Mr. 


Draining on olay 
Drainage, failure of, by Mr. W.B. 














“~Y of carbonic acid 
Webste r, Hounsdown |p Potatoes, diseased, results of 
i planting, by Mr. T. Barnes, 
Farm, il | pias 
Ferns, u { ng fruit-tree: 
Fern bread. “A Mr. A. Forsyth, ‘gacnte 3 Park, Manchester 
—_— Towers 
4 Sheep, blindness in 
Pie —~ “cree Society Sheep, to shed-feed 
Flour- Sheep, Earl Talbot's plan of 
owen, Tons rsof | Strawberry, culture of, by Mr.H. 
Food racine sags by Sir R. H. Bailey, Nuneham Park, Ox- 
ane k ford 
Frames. os Comuatation Av 
Gloxinias, “treatment of wines Willich, Lon 
Henfrey’s Botany as 1 Tithe Tables 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
densed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OPFICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper W ellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ones FIRE B GPPICE, 50, Regent-street. 











is respectfully notinel “y py ‘holding policies in this 

an the renewals of whieh fi ue at Lady-day, that the same 

should be paid within fifteen days after Lady-day. The receipts 

are lying , and in the hands of ee povere, ———e 
a terms <i County red to tt tors are ty fegeo 
ave secu: = a < 

bation. AW ——, oe. sett Sehex 4 tude and 1 iberality. 

diate ly “ey ed to parties applying 

r by post, to th aeons 


personally, head Office, 01 
are appoluved in all the principal towns ofthe * United Kinny —” 
HENRY BEAU MONT, Secretary. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
12, Waterloo-place, eaten: 3 Laat Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


1839. 
ubscribed Ca; Atel, One Million. 
A BONUS of Two PER Cc . PE aR ANNU} M on the Sum 
assured, to 25th 1846 per cent. on the 
premiums paid), has been hoe st added to all I Policies entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Association. 

THE BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE EMBRACES: 
Every Denestatiem of Risk ontinaaat upon Life, whether Civil, 
Hew, Or Milita at home or abroad. 

COMP PREHENSIVE 8 SYSTEM OF LOAN (in connexion 
with Life A personal or other security, of 
value. 
‘tn wre age deferred, and contingent Annuities and Endow- 
ents. 


™ The assured partici fe in TWO THIRDS of the rofits. 
12, y Wateriory og . HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. — 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Tomban at Eabll ed Paasing-oom, London. 











Matthias ated Esq. M.P. «Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Robert G y Barcla Esq. Richd. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. ERs. J. Petty Mus ratt, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. . Ham urner, Esq. F.R.S. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Matthew Wi hiting, Esq. 

Jas. A. Gordon, Esq, M.D. F. RS | 


FOUR-FIFTHS of the nett. Posts realized by the Company 
from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of Premiums 
allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, every Seven 
Years. "The first period to commence from the 3rd of July, 1840. 

Annual Premium required for the Assurance of 100d. for the 
whole term of life, 











Without; With | Without) With 
Ase. | Profits. | Profits. | AS*| Profits. | Profits. 
15 |ginl 0 |f115 0 || 40 |£21810 la 6 5 
20 11310 119 3 50} 409 410 7 
3» 1240}]210 4) @|6101674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
YHE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE 








IMPANY, 
84, King William-street, Mansion House, London. 
"rus ees, 
Thomas Hallifax, jun. Esq. ¥ rancis Mills, Esq. 
Thomas Heath, Esq. Claude Edward Sent, Esq. 


Edwin Leaf, Esc 

William Lyall, Esq. 
Thomas Morgan, Esq. 
John Stewart, Esq. 
Barclay F. W atson, Esq. 
J.J. Zornlin, Esq. 


Directors. 
. Chairman. 
sq. Deputy- 


Francis Mills, Es: 
Thomas Heath, 

Chairman. 
James Brand, Esq. 
Wm. SS. Esq. 
Edward Sept. Codd, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. 


rey 
John Bennett, Esq. ; -, ftabert ww Eyles, Es}.; William 


Physician—Dr. Tweedie, F. RSs 0. , - e, Bedford-square, 
Solicitor—John Saunders Bowden, E Sq. 66, Aldermanbury. 
Bank bore— ener, Glyn, Hallifax, fe & Co.; 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & C 
At the last division of profits in 1842, the ‘Reversionary Bonus 
averaged 31 per cent. on the premiums paid. 
The next div i will be made in J une, 1847. 
imens the advantages of this Company are the following, viz. :— 
Four-fifths of the potte given every five years to the Assured by 
* pafticipation sca 
‘ergons assured with this Company are allowed to reside in the 
oan of British North America, New South W ales, and Cape 
of _ Hope, without extra charge, upon payment of sea-risk 
on. 
No appearance before the Court of Directors required. 
Tables 3 ey information can be obtained by a plication to 
1. THOMAS ROBINSON, Actuary oe Secretary 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. — Established hy 1809, and incorporated by 





1 
~ 


Royal Charter.—London Offices: 4, New ‘Bank-buildings, City ; 
and 10, Pall Mall East. Chief Office : 64, P: rineer-otrest,  Faliibureh, 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBS 


President—His Grace Se Duke of Sutherland, a a 


oart 
Sir Peter lanrie,, ice. Chairman, 
Francis Warden, Esq. ye — 


Alexander Coc’ _— Esq. saac Sewell, 

John Connell, Walt. A. eeckece. Esq. 

William Petrie Crauford, Esq. | George Webster, Esq. 

John Irving Glennie, Esq. >} yd, Esq. Resid 

Charles Hertslet, Ea Mark Bord, f 2384. esident. 
John Webster, M.D. F.R. Physician, 


This Company is so constituted as oy ‘afterd to assurers every 
faciiity and advantage which Life Aamarames 3 is capable of yielding, 
cunsenes with the mon perfect security. 

Assurances of be effected with oF without participation in the 
oy Those who insure upon the participating ¢ are entitled 
are in the profits to the conten of four-fifths. 

On Policies for the whole of life, half the annual premium may 
remain on credit for the first seven year: 

ables of increasing premiums have been formed ‘on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, by which Insurances for the whole term 
of life may be effected with the sant possible expense. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the Table 


Premium to insure 100. at death. 











First | Second} | | Fourth] Fifth Remeinder 
Age. | Year. [" Year. = Year. | Year. of Life. 
30 git 5 2\£1 6 la 8 4)£110 ole2 os 
S fils 113 9) 115 10; 118 Wh 3 


At a General Court of Proprietors, held at the! Ak of the Com- 
pany, No. 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh, on the Ist instant, the 
Directors reported that the Accumulations from Life Policies on 
the 3ist Dec, 1846, amounted to 497,4534 lls. 6¢.,and that the re- 
ee onavee from Life Premiums alone during the last year was 


Pp 1. = tables a Tate, and full pen 
obtained” of the New 2, ape bees ings, ana of of he 
Actuar, io ‘Pall Mal 


| oneal 
James C. C. Bell 


George Hibbert, 


Michael Bland, Esq 

Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. 
George Henry oe. Esq. 


Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will 








LIFE INS —, 
RNHI qt COMPany, 









































al 
inson, Esq, 


Smith, Esq, 
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and an ¢ 















































ne. 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to crease heat 
ane immediate payme ment in cash, or tothe reduction aut 
ultima’ 0! jure asshown it! 
example:— in the fllowg d dit 
Profits to Policies of 35 years’ standing, entitl ici 
in the Bonus declared in 1846, ee Participate 
Age | s | Annual | Bo Cash paid 50, Re 
at | enonved, Pre- sided sur ter Premi um Aten “0 
WU 
Entry. | mium. ct teed ~ Reta Annual In 
| - eel | Cisims paid 
| £. £. —'5 adiZadaeaale 
15 1000 19 510 451 5 0/17412 3 8 gg) *4 
20 1000 21:15 10 451 5 0)19312 2 815 9) * 
30 1000 26.14 2 451 5 0) 93618 7 710 5) * The Farl of M 
40 1000 33:19 2 451 5 0/288 06 49 3| ” The Hon. Art 
4 1000 45 6 8 451 5 0) 335 ou » | 4idg Richard D 
6313 4 451 5 0/3841 {36.10 § 
__jnsuranees without yarmerit in profits | effected at reduced 











now given *— this Cor vets com 
above ; at the Branch Office, i6, i Ball Mall; or of the 





y_ be ye the 2 Chie Oe 








AMUEL INGALL, _- 





YUN 
K 
65, Welbeck-street, 


Ww aa = . 


Charles Bo 
The Hon. P. ‘ble 


John Drummon 
William Franks, 


J sone 
Felix Ladbroke, "BS 


street ; 
Cavendish- -square ; 


expire. 


nsurances may 


Charles Hindley, 
The Lady-day Fi 


“in the LF 


all business relati 


o all Agents, 
ahaa will be 


FIRE OFFICE, Established 171, 
Threadneedle-street ; Craig’: e-court, Charing-cross ; and Nu 


= ‘Bouverie, 


Samuel Pepys Gockerell , Baa. 
ikes Currie, Esq. M.P 


Capt. H. a Hamilton, RN. 


All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Lady-day quarter, are hereby reminded t 
pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in 
Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck sant 


the 9th day of April, 1847, when the fifteen days allowed by this 
Office over and above the time for which they are ins 


yment, and in such cases there will be a a all 
premium and duty for every year except the firs’ 


established 1837, empowered by s' 


George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. real Ald. 
Jacob George Cope, 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, E: 


we had on application at the Head Offices of the Company, orof 
y of its fipente tt throughout the country. 


Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with 
ay yf and public security. 

LOANS are also granted on equitable terms to life assurersaa 
= interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 














Cavendish-square, London. 
Hamil Managers. 
amilton, Bay. Chairman and Treasurer, 
— Ford, Esg. a -Chairman, 
Shaw Lefevre, Esq, 





pair the omis 
lth. 





























Eee 














H.F 
: ‘haries Littledale, Esq, = 
Brice Pearse, a 
| Charles Pole, E bshn Wharton 
cle, Eat, John Saun 
| Henry Stuart, Esq. MP, 
C. George Thorntoi ton, Esq. 


enry Littledale, Esq, Li 
George Warde Norman, Esq, ———_— 
| Charles Richard } 
| Henry Rich, Esq. M. William W 
nt Strath 
H, W. Ch 
George Smith Thornton, Esq, 








sq. 














be Marquis « 
Catheart 











orospectuse’ 
- to the Ag 
Kingd 








hreadneedle 











; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 

















™ By Ravs 
Empowered 
Th 





be made for more years than one by asi 
owed on 














RATES OF PREMIUM. 












































First Cuass. Seconp 4 Cano Cum, Richard | 

1s. 6d. per cent. 2s. 6d. nt. . bd, per cent, William 
This Office insures property in forsign a ond the rates Edward | 
are nepaee by the nature of the risks. Thomas ( 
Juty—1843, 171,6922. ; 1844, 181,3654.; 1845, 185,933/, James €! 

BL ~ Ph 

YHE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE Surgeon - 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (late Dissenters and Geneni, _ 





pecial Acts of Parliament,3 Viet. 







¢. 20, and 10 Vict.c.1, 62, King PY illiam-street, London; 2, & Brees a 
David-street, Edinburgh; and 6, King-street, Queen-squar, fal which i 





CapiTaL, One MILLION. 
Directors, 
| 8. Morton Peto, Esq. 
Thomas Piper, ‘Esq. 









284. Phomas = aeeen, Esq. 
Sdwar ith, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers. MP. 
Sq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 






ire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and may 








Department, the Company continues to transact 
ing to Life Assurances, Annuities, and F: 










Stom Auctioneers, and Surveyors, libel 
e. 





By order of the Directors, 











Thomas ‘Mt. Coo 
ames W. 


8. 
Sir I. L. Goldsm 


Offices, and any 
appropriating a p: 
ment, alleviate t! 


d cond: 
mation, may be o 


of April. 








Jobn icing, Ch 
ENRY T. THOMSON, _h. , 


Richard ison. Eg Esq. | 
Established 1803, for ~ and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
the purchase 
IN 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely ndependent of the 


Insurances may be effected on Single Ldves, on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving an 
ersons deriving Life Incomes from Chureh \ Breferment, Publis 


ee to their family or friends. 


pany’s Agents im the Country. 
Tire Policies due at 


THOMAS PRICR, Secretary. he Me 
aad Polic 
Y LOBE INSURANCE, 
a Pall Mall and Cornhill, London. aaer. 
Edward Tne Esq. Chairman, NOTICE 
William Tite, Esq. F.RS 8. Deputy Chairman. me 
George Carr Glyn * a Treasur 
Henry Alexander, ow Robert Locke. Esq. NI 
Jonathan Birch, Boyd Miller, Esq, ry 
John 8. Beorarige | sq. M. Sheffield Neave, Ey The att 
ee Collier, S4. Fowler Newsam, 


William Phillimore, Esq. 


mb . Esq. | W. H.C. Plowden, Esq 


reshfield, Esq. | J ome Poynter. Esq. 
Rob Saunde: ht. 
id, ae: R.S. | Sir Ww Falter Stirling, 
W. Thompson, 


| ©. Fhemoeen, toy 
Benjamin G. Win a Bo 


of Reversions and Life Ccntingsoes 
APITAL, ONE MILLION STERL 


q@nount of premiums receiv 


other Civil or Military Employment, im aps by 
art of their income to provide the annual 
he distress which their death would 


itions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other infor 
at the Offices in eo = of tiie Gan 


.d on or before thes 
Fh ae 





béeained at 
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OMPANY geste lackfriars, Loni 
J ered by ct Be of Parliament, 3 William 1V. 
‘Hon. Sir T. —_ —_. os Chairman. 
. henson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
+ - the advantages offered by this Society :— 

The fo — of Premium than those of any other office, which 
ch, Lowes ay eo d to participate in the profits, a considerably 
Imer, title the those of any other M utual Assurance Society. 

a’ 'y PProruietaRy pert os e in the profits, the wHOLE being 
, . the 
neon, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Esq, Em, ‘4 | Bases is add icy effected on the perticipesing | Scale, ifa 
be ny to Hiei am e thereon prior to the next division of profits. 
on an bm frat Bonus, i in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premiums 
n the n 839, ditto 314 dittosince the Ist div 
Slay The eeond ditto eit ditto 362 dittosince the 2nd divisio 
) The erases and full particulars m: 
O Participate fa PsP? CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 
“4 
Or | And provipENT din, stablshed ioe,” 
roam Anal *iSVEsTED CAPITAL, £1,200 
luced | Retun Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, * £529,000. 
ll Cisims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, 
|, 

9/86 The Right Honourable ‘EARL GREY. 

oo; ™ 

1 5; ™ Macclesfield. "ev. James Sherman 

4 The Earl of ccs Henry R. Churchill, "Esa. 

8) se te Hoo. Kim Bart William Judd, Ban. 

« ing, 

ee leo ‘ — Henderson, M. D. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
ed at Teduced Cat W Jot John Williams Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 

2, Esa. George Dacre. 

n lism Stone, Es Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
mhtet Ofee _ en eb aecny are those adopted by the — 
» Agents, ba Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
L, Actuary, 

— 7 are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
shed 17 woof the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 

d, at their then present val 
mma 4 Loans are qranied upon, the, ‘Policies issued by this Office, or 
ased at their full value. 

Mae tary waploct to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
paren, vair the omission any tle Within 12 months, upon proof of good 
“ ort 
pet Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
an, Buy, Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 
| j ; s. d. 
bshn Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 
f aM : rJohn & Saunders Bebright, Bart. . 

Mi ir William Wake, - 
44 Strathmore 6 . 

: _ H.W. Champneys, Canterbury 
rnton, Esq, Maras, of Weliesiey 

ms on 

ree ae =" fall pa wrticuls ars may be obtained upon applica- 
rea a a te Agents of the Office, in all the prince nal towns of the 
; on oF bef legions ; and at the head Office, No. 50, Kegent-street, 
iowed b ths JOHN A. BEAUMONT, “Managing Director. 
insured wil] ee eee 

» {Reus - LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Towa 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
on Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5and 6 Will. IV.. 
homas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
—_ Willia my eaf, Esq. Deputy- Chairn an. 
Lass, Richard E. Arden q 

l. per cent, 7 

and the rates 

185,933, 
D FIRE Surgeon y 
and General, Consult ing {etuary—Profe nor ee rod King *3 Coll 
ament, 3 Viet _ _ Low Rates of Premiu 
ndon ; 2, &, Persons assuring his office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
Queen-squar, if premium which ompatible with the safety of the assured, 

u ch is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have 

kewise the security of a large subscribed capital— an assurance 

= of nearly a quarter of a million— and an annual income of 
4 Xy 6v,0004, arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 
“— t ® policies. 
4 Esq. Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
4. Age. | For One Year, For Seven | cv Whole Term, 
» MP. 20 £017 3 £0 19 £1 11 10 
: 1 69 2 M 1 
Sq. 410 
ly, and may 119 10 4011 
mpany, or of 3-7 0 6 010 

One-half of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
as te tet ~ yt rf been = omeenite of the Premium «tes remain for life 
— adebt upon the Policy a D b off 2 
a> tae without notice, PPR es Seay Pap eee ey 
‘ "olicies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered 
fe assurers oa toid in consequence of death by suicide, duelling. or by the hands 
wen, 3 ofjustice. In case of death by the above causes, where the Policies 





, ed by other companies. 
, Ald. MP leg oy of death, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction 
us, Esq. decara er half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
the Ce tion of the bonus, the Policy may be allowed to lapse, and 
Annuities, may be UY, will renounce all claim for the half premiums which 
yencies, time in ted’ ereon ; or in the event of the party being at that 
ofthe age ealth, the Policy can be kept up at the full premium 
dent of the this Con Age as when first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
pany, was found peculiarly advantageous at the last divi- 
; its in the Equitable Assurance Company, in 1840, when 
nt Lives, and till § eal in rie | - 5 end many of the policies then effected are 
Publis - tale of the f llowing tebe uses have been added to them, on the 
at up. Ay Time Pam ofded som Time, Sum added 
‘ olic: L olicy. 
Id otherwis 1} Syrs.10 mths, £683 6'S | £5000 "4 year Zio 08 
Had 00 20000 
1 of the Com - hed ov | 5000 
tion to ery in 4a may be shipined on applica- 
re the sth pe Resident Ts Direotor, the Oi 
efore the! § Wat place, London. E. Lennox Boyd, Esq.,at 


THE ATHENZUM 


351 








TRAN T 
mre 4 eh pr tga tf 


be obtained on applica- 














we net assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will be 
ea 


Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 


The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock 
tad Policies issued the " ame day. 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 

[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

Th COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo- place, Pall Mall, London. 
— attention of Holders of Policies in the Eq quitable Assurance 
ot pany of London is particularly called to the half-credit scales 
Premium of this Company, by which table the bonus to be de- 
at the next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Com- 


}auy’s affairs, in January 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
ferment of one-half the rates generally cha 








PROTECTOR LIFE OFFICE, 


35, vid Jewry. 


Chairman—The HON. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C. 
Deputy Chairman—W1ILLIAM CRIPPS, Esq. M.P. 

The rates of premium required by this office are moderate, and 

are adjusted with great accuracy, so that the younger assurers do 

not pay for the older, or vice versa, as not unfrequently happens. 

The additions to policies or bonuses are also made upon cennaged 

equitable a Seen and not in accordance with an arbitrary 


rai 

The a¢ assured are allowed to reside in Australia, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Canada, and have liber pass by sea from 
one part of Europe to any other part, without extra charge. 
The age of the life assured is always admitted in writing on the 
policy as soon as the required evidence is produ 
. N Sentions of the assignment of policies are registered and ac- 
nowledge: 
Prospectuses containing, in addition to the usual information, a 
report of the proceedings at the last general meeting, a list of pro- 
prietors, an account of the Society’s assets and liabilities, and of 
the bonuses added to assurances to the present time, may be had on 
 —aaaiaae to the Actuary, or to any of the Agents of the Associa- 

jon. 


JICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 15, King Wittiam-street, Crry. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the first Septennial Meeting of this Company, held on the 
1ith March last, a BONUS, averaging 23 per cent. on the amount of 
—— paid, was declared on policies entitled to participate in 

ro 
Four-fi/ths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of the Company, will 
as future divisions be appropriated to ‘oll assurers entitled to share 

1erein, 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to assurers.—On policies 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
miums thereon may remain unpaid for 5 5 years.— Parties assured with 
the Company are allowed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
additional charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
Indies and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.— By a 
plan originating with this Company, yreat security is offered to par- 
ties assuring the lives of others.— Advances continue to be stand ow i 
assurers on assignable property or income, and also on the rin 
tee of most undoubted personal sureties.—Detailed pros uses, 
and every information may be obtained by application at the Office, 
or by letter addressed to the Actuary 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
FOR MUTD AL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, ke. 
8, Gracechurch-street, London. 
ae... -Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—W illiam Cash, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chas. Pritchett Bousfield, Esq. | Rodert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Lashinakon. “Esq. 
Themas Castle, E r John St. Barbe, Esq. 
William Miller ¢ sty, Esq. | Samuel Smith, Esq. 
John Feltham, Sng William Tyler, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 








N* 


Modicat Directors, 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. FL. Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitor: olen, Hardwick & Dav idson. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S, 

The Eleventh Annual Report presented to the members on the 
16th December last, states that the number of policies issued in the 
year 1546, Was 1,005, the annual premiums on which amounted to 
18,4411. 5s, 3d. ; that — capital stock of the Society amounted to 
299,67. 2s. ‘4d., being an increase of 58,2144 19s. 1d.; while the 
annual income ws os ine ed to 88,9404 8s. 2d. The total. number 
of policies issued was 6,556,.* 

The Claims paid on account of Deaths, during the year, 
amounted to 15,0014 1s, 4d., being 6,000/, less than last year. 

At the close of the pre: sent year, the Assets and Liabilities will be 
investigated, when the Surplus Funds accrued since the last 
division of profits in 1842 will be equitably apportioned among the 
members, and, early in the ensuing year, the bonuses due on each 
policy will be declared. 

All policies effected before the 20th of October next will partici- 
pate in the profits, either by a bonus added to the policy, or a re- 
duction of premium, at the option of the member. 

Among the privileges to be derived by effecting insurances in this 
Institution, is that of members being able to secure the benefits of 
their policies to nominees, free from any charge, and exempt from 
probate and legacy duties. 

The gratifying result of the valuation of the liabilities and assets 
of the Institution made in November, 1842, is exemplified in the 
following instances, exhibiting the profit assigned to policies which 
had been in existence from one to seven years :— 





Reduction 
| in Pre- 
| mium in 


Equal toa 
Reduction 


Sum 
Assured. 
Amount of 
Bonus. 
Original 
Premium, 


Exis 


Policies in 





| 
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” 
° 
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— = 

lneconeuconeteHane! 
~ 

werwomuncroun? 


19 
4 
8 
6 
15 
| ll 
2,000 26 4 70 
~The renewal premiums due on Tolicies the lst April next, must 
be paid within 30 days from that 
Copies of the last report, together with hovery other information, 
may be obtained on application at the 0: 
* The number of policies issued from ave a January last to this 
date, is 339; the amount assured oe juarely, 178,2504 ; the annual 


premiums on which amount to 5,8844 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


March 20, 1847. 
LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED. — The Electro Process is the only one by 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered —— to ll 
ELK tees, request all goods may be 


iTON & Co., the Pate 

sent direct to their Betablishre enemy where re they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 
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London. 
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RONZES DUTY FREE |—THomas Paance 

solicits the favour of an insp of, bt he finest 
Collection of First-class Bronzes in London, =e = we just suc- 
ceeded in forming after a great deal of personal research, and com- 
prises the most celebrated Classical an —h istorical penene of Sculp- 
tors of acknowledged eminence. Also of his recent importation of 
Dresden and other Foreign ae, Gandaiaiee. Ashester, &. The 
lowest price = marked in res on each artic 

23, Ludgate- nil jenpealae to the Ohare. 


a o VATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 


Wy appointment, Watchmaker to the Queen, 
respectfully on td ‘om the public an inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at 8/. 8s. 
Beautifully Enamelled Cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemens? 
Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver Lever Watches, sooctied in four 
holes, 62. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. e 








ATEN 
E. J. DE 


82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 

\ USICAL BOXES, of high quality, the mecha- 
= nism beautifully finished playing upwards of 750 Airs, Over- 

res, &c. Catalogue nf the tus, with the price of the boxes, 
= rant published, and ma: ad, gratis, on fe ee aA vit be 
sent, post pee, if applied Yor ‘ a paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY 
& CO. Gol miths, &c.), 47, Cornhill (seven a bon - Lae 
Siscet) London. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and ee manner, and is famous for the hairs not comi 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans i —% a third pa 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absoi 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct inceriations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and scouring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCAI Co,.’s Sole Establishment, 1308, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


Mok TLOCK’S (Oxtford-street) CHINA and 
GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he has on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas. 
—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 
\ TINDOW BLINDS. —The Venetian Blinds 
manufactured by TYLOR & PACE can be confidently 
recommended as being made in the best manner, and of thoroughly 
well-seasoned Ay rials) Price, painted of any colour, 8d. per 
- uare foot. T. & P. have completed a most extensive assortment 
transparent ‘blinds, comprising landscape scenery, imitation 
steinall glass, birds, flowers, and ornamental subjects, adapted for 
halls, staircases, and drawing-room windows, rere in price 
from 12s. and upwards to two, five, and ten guineas or & Pace, 
Patentees of the Perforated Zinc Blinds, and Manufacturers of 
Gauze Wire, Spring Roller, Venetian, and every description of 
inside and outside Window Blinds, 3, Queen-street, three doors 
from Cheapside. Detailed lists of prices forwarded on application, 


post free. 
(oe FFEE AS IN FRANCE.—It is a fact 


beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to produce 
strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed accord- 
ing to their different properties. Thus it is we have become cele- 
brated for our delicious Coffee at 1s, 8¢., which is the astonishment 
and delight of all who have tasted it, * bei ing the produce of four 
countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our establishment, 
in proportions not known to any other house. 

From experiments we have made ou the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesse strength 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is wanting in 
flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and most flavorous 
Coffees are generally wanting in strength ; and as they are usually 
sold each kind separately, quite regu ardless of their various ; proper- 
ties, the consumer is not able to obtain really fine Coffee at any 
price. There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over 
other houses—our roasting apparatus being constructed on de- 
cidedly scientitic principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour 
of the Coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary process of roasting, 
is entirely destroyed ; and as we are coffee roasters, we are ena! bled 
to keep a full supply of —_ Nor tae Coffee continually, after the 
Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still coaeiee demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the ate, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers. profess to sell a similar article. We, 
therefore, think it mght ‘ee AUTION the public, and to state that 
our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our own, 
and therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had at 
any other house, and that, in future, we shall distinguish it from 
all others as 

SPARRKOW’'S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8¢. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, pe rfectly air-tight, for the country. 
e have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s, 4d. 


TEASofthe TRUE OLD-FASHIONEDKIND, 
as formerly imported by the East India Company (and with 
which the name of SP. ARROW has for many years been identitied) 
at the following reduced scale of prices :—Strong and full-flavoure 
Congou (a most economical Tea for large consumers), at 3s. Sd. 5 
Ste lies Congou (of superior ee and flavour), 4s.; Fines’ 
Congou (strongly recommended), 4s, 8d. ; Fine ripe old Pekoe 
Souchong (one of the finest specimens import ), 5s. ; Strong Green, 
3s, 8d. to 4s.; Genuine Hyson or Young Hiyeen, 5a.; the finest 
Cowslip Hyson or Toung. lyson (very fragrant), 6s. ; Strong Gun- 
powder, 5s. 4d. to 6s, ; and th yy! Cry pede (hoary pearl leaf), 7s. 

NO BOHEA or INFERK KT EPT. Orders by post or 
otherwise, containing @ ~~ Ay a A+ reference, will be 
=— — in a way that will insure future orders and recommen- 














P "The carts of of this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town 
ree of expen 
Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day & Martin's, 


leading through into 22, Dean-stree 
sicisesiineatsinaniiie HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


| AD COUGHS and COLDS CURED by 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—All coughs and 
colds affect more or less the lungs and other respiratory organs, 
thus few remedies have any power in their cure when of lon 
Gentins, for the reasons that they do not reach the ews affect 
Now when there are any symptoms of asthma, - tness of the 
chest, or difficulty of breathing, j we night and morn: 
Ointment be well rubbed into the throat and Karon al 
pone panna will be removed, hee [i — J beco 
ugh cease, providing a few doses of a 
eooenting to the printed directions. Sold by al 
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22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorga' 


Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, Te 
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THE WORKS 























about 32 Numbers, will cost oe 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 32 Numbers 
SKETCHES BY “ BOZ,” 20 Numbers 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 24 Numbers 






































CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Now publishing, IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, containing Sixteen clear and handsomely printed pages, small 8vo. 


Price Three-Halfpence each, 
AND IN MONTHLY PARTS, SEWED IN A WRAPPER, PRICE SEVENPENCE, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE WORKS TO BE COMPRISED IN THIS CHEAP EDITION WILL BE 
"THE PICKWICK PAPERS, which, comp 





BARNABY RUDGE, 24 Numbers 
AMERICAN NOTES, 12 Numbers 
OLIVER TWIST, 20 Numbers 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 32 Numbe 


ue 
ie! 


A new Preface to each Tale will be published on its conclusion in Weekly Parts. A Frontispiece to each Tale, en- 
engraved on Wood from a Design by some eminent Artist, will also be given at the same time. The whole Text will be 
carefully revised and corrected throughout by the Author. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Page, may be had from all Booksellers. 
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HEATH’S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 
On the 31st instant will be published, the First Pant of a New Epition of 


TESTAMENT, 
SUPERBLY EMBELLISHED WITH A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL VIGNETTE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND BACH PAGE SURROUNDED BY 
AN ELABORATE DECORATIVE BORDER, 
Drawn by the First Artists, and Engraved in the highest Style of the Art on Wood, 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


To be published in Monthly Parts of Sixteen Pages, elegantly printed in small folio, price Two SHILLiNas ; 
or, on Large Paper, price TurEs SHILLINGS each. 


Specimens may be seen at all Booksellers, 






















































NEW SERIES OF MAPS. 


On the 31st instant will be published, to be completed in Twenty-seven Monthly Parts, each containing Two Maps, in a 
Wrapper, price EigutTrexce Plain, or Ong Suiting Coloured, Part L of 


MODERN MAPS, 


Constructed upon a System of Scale and Proportion from the most Recent Authorities, 


By JOHN SHARPE, 
AND ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY J. WILSON LOWRY. 


A SERIES 


The object of this undertaking is to produce a Series of Maps which shall combine NEW AND IMPORTANT MEANS OF 
PACILITATING GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY with just accuracy and skilful execution, and at an unexampled LOWNESS OF PRICE, 
namely, at Fourrencg per Sheet Plain, or Sixrencz Coloured. 


Specimens may be seen at all Booksellers. 





























Titles and Frontispieces in Colours. 














Own Liprary. 

































































My Own Annual. 














8vo. 5s. 


The Shoes of Fortune, 









































ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS. 


| The Horse and his Rider; 


Or, Sketches and Anecdotes of the Noble Quadruped. 


The Boy’s Winter Book, and the 
Boy’s Autumn Book. 
By THOMAS MILLER. With 70 Illustrations, and 


Herdsmen and Tillers of the Ground; 
Or, Illustrations of Early Civilization. By Mrs. PERCY 
SINNETT. Four Coloured Dlustrations. 


3s. cloth. Forming two new Volumes of the Boy’s 


Uniform with the above, 
TIE BOY'S SUMMER BOOK. By the same Author. 
THE BOY'S SPRING BOOK. (Nearly ready.) 


Andersen’s Wonderful Stories 


Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
Four Coloured Lilustrations. 


A Story about a Christmas 
In the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. PERCY 
SINNETT. Four Coloured Illustrations. 


An Illustrated Gift-Book for Boys and Girls. 
by MARK MERRIWELL. 100 Engravings. 


Hunters and Fishers; 
Or, Sketches of Primitive Races in Lands beyond the 
By Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. Four Coloured 





And other TALES. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- | 
SEN, With Four Lithographic Ilustrations by O7rro 
SPECKTER, and Eight Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 5s. 







CHAPMAN & HALL’S SER; 
OF ORIGINAL WORKS 


OF 


FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENgp 
LITERATURE, 





Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, ang 
Duncan Forbes, 


Of Culloden. From Original Sources. By JOHN 
BURTON, Advocate, Author of ‘The ine De 
Hume.’ Cloth, 9s. 

“ A volume of singular interest and abili in hi 
reminiscences, and exhibiting he mean ni _~ ites 
Scotland, during one of the most remarkable of =. 

the ready 


transition and crisis, that has yet i 
public.”— Glasgow Citizen, a 


Camp and Barrack-Room; 
Or, THE BRITISH ARMY AS IT Is, By a late 
Sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. Cloth, Price & 
“We recommend the Staff-Sergeant’s history, as : 
life that few of us are familiar with, in a fair and honest mg 


ner, and conveying with it a great de: i 
thought.”"— Morning Chronicle, : al of material frat 


Father Darcy: 


An Historical Romance. By the Author of ‘Ey 
Wrypuam,’ ‘ Movnt Soret,’ &e. In 2 yols. cloth, 14 


“This, like most of the productions of its writer ; 
markable book. For deep and just feeling, for judgment 
ene pec er} i of ———, and delicate perception of my 
and physical beauty, few recent publications can * 
* Father Darcy.””—Ezaminer, ae 








The Life of George Canning, 


By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘ Lives of the Pp 
&c. Cloth, 9s. 

“We think Mr. Bell's ‘ Life of Can 
and permanently populz Unque: 
great ability,and contains much with 
istory but very little known. The 

rleasant literary gessip relating to bc ir 
ast century towards its close. We have no hesitation ig 
commending it as an extremely interesting work.”—Jobn J: 


. 
The Falcon Family; 
Or, YOUNG IRELAND. A Satirical Novel. See 

Ldition, with a Preface, cloth, 9s. 

“In this book, if we mistake not, we have the promis 
new writer of satirical fiction, not unworthy to take his pia 
with the writer of * Crotchet Castle’ and * Headlong Hall” 

Eran. 
“His delineation of the Falcon brood, living at theen y 
of all with whom they can claim acquaintance, is a fin 


” 


picture worthy of Hogarth,”—Athencum. 


Long Engagements. 
A Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. Cloth, 9s. 
“A story more exciting both to the heart and imaginst 
than anything we have met with for a long time.” 
The Indian Neo; 


= 
The Life of Mozart. 
including his Correspondence. By EDWARD HOLME 
Cloth, 9s. 

“A clear, complete, and judicious view of Mozart's life” 
Blackww’, 

“In every respect a most admirable piece of biography.” 
New Monthly Magar, 

“We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of = 
emNe, 


The Whiteboy; 


A Story of Ireland in 1822, By Mrs. 8. C. HALL 
vols. cloth, 18s. 
“Tndisputably Mrs. Hall's best novel.”—Atheneum, 
“Full of vivid description, life-like sketches of chars 
dashes of genuine Irish pees Rae with occasionally scene ¢ 
hibiting the arene passions and affections of the Irish pe 
drawn with exceeding energy and power.”—Atlas, 


Mount Sorel; 
Or, The Heiress of the De Veres. A Novel. By! 
Author of ‘Two OLD Mey’s Tags,’ &c. 2 vols.clotl,! 
“ A tale of singular beauty.”—Eraminer, 
_ “ We have rarely read a book exciting so sti an inte 
in which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar » 
a share; and for this, as a crowning charm and an excelleot| 
tvo rare, alas ! in these days, does it give us pleasure, 








London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


mend and re-commend * Mount Sorel.’”—Atheneum, 
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